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James Bayard Taylor 
Selections from the Experiences of the A. C. 


“BRIDGEPORT! Change cars for the Naugatuck Railroad!” 
shouted the conductor of the New York and Boston Express 
Train, on the evening of May 27, 1858. 

Mr. Johnson, carpet-bag in hand, jumped upon the platform, 
entered the office, purchased a ticket for Waterbury, and was 
soon whirling in the Naugatuck train toward his destination. 

On reaching Waterbury, in the soft spring twilight, Mr. 
Johnson walked up and down in front of the station, curiously 
scanning the faces of the assembled crowd. Presently he 
noticed a gentleman who was performing the same operation 
upon the faces of the alighting passengers. ‘Throwing himself 
directly in the way of the latter, the two exchanged a steady 
gaze. 

“Ts your name Billings?” ‘Is your name Johnson?” were 
simultaneous questions, followed by the simultaneous exclama- 
tions, ‘‘Ned!” ‘‘Enos!” 

Then there was a crushing grasp of hands, repeated after a 
pause, in testimony of ancient friendship, and Mr. Billings, 
returning to practical life asked: 

“Ts that all your baggage? Come, I have a buggy here: 
Eunice has heard the whistle, and she’ll be impatient to welcome 
you.” 

The impatience of Eunice (Mrs. Billings, of course) was not 
of long duration; for in five minutes thereafter she stood at the 
door of her husband’s chocolate-colored villa, receiving his 
friend, 
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J. Edward Johnson was a tall, thin gentleman of forty-five. 

A year before, some letters, signed ‘‘Foster, Kirkup & Co., 
per Enos Billings,” had accidentally revealed to him the 
whereabouts of the old friend of his youth, with whom we 
now find him domiciled. 

“Enos,” said he, as he stretched out his hand for the third 
cup of tea (which he had taken only for the purpose of pre- 
longing the pleasant table-chat), ‘‘I wonder which of us is 
most changed.” 

“You, of course,” said Mr. Billings, “‘with your brown face 
and big mustache. Your own brother wouldn’t have known 
you, if he had seen you last, as I did, with smooth cheeks and 
hair of unmerciful length. Why, not even your voice is the 
same!” 

“That is easily accounted for,” replied Mr. Johnson. ‘‘But 
in your case, Enos, I am puzzled to find where the difference 
lies. Your features seem to be but little changed, now that I 
can examine them at leisure; yet it is not the same face. But 
really, I never looked at you for so long a time, in those days. 
I beg pardon; you used to be so—so remarkably shy.” 

Mr. Billings blushed slightly, and seemed at a loss what to 
answer. His wife, however, burst into a merry laugh, ex- 
claiming: 

“Oh, that was before the days of the A. C.!” 

He, catching the infection, laughed also; in fact, Mr. Johnson 
laughed, but without knowing why. 

“The ‘A. C.’!” said Mr. Billings. ‘Bless me, Eunice, how 
long it is since we have talked of that summer! I had almost 
forgotten that there ever was an A. C. Well, the A. C. cui- 
minated in ’45. You remember something of the society of 
Norridgeport, the last winter you were there? Abel Mallory, 
for instance?” 
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“Let me think a moment,” said Mr. Johnson, reflectively. 
“Really, it seems like looking back a hundred years. Mallory 
——wasn’t that the sentimental young man, with wispy hair, a 
tallowy skin, and big, sweaty hands, who used to be spouting 
Carlyle on the ‘reading evenings’ at Shelldrake’s? Yes, to be 
sure; and there was Hollins, with his clerical face and infidel 
talk—and Pauline Ringtop, who used to say, ‘The Beautiful 
is the Good.’ I can still hear her shrill voice singing, ‘Would 
that I were beautiful, would that J were fair!” 

There was a hearty chorus of laughter at poor Miss Ring- 
top’s expense. It harmed no one, however, for the tarweed 
was already thick over her Californian grave. 

“Oh, I see!” said Mr. Billings, “you still remember the 
absurdities of those days. In fact, I think you partially saw 
through them then. But I was younger, and far from being 
so clear-headed, and I looked upon those evenings at Shell- 
drake’s as being equal, at least, to the symposia of Plato. 
Something in Mallory always repelled me. _ I detested the sight 
of his thick nose, with the flaring nostrils, and his coarse, half- 
formed lips, of the bluish color of raw corned beef. But I 
looked upon these feelings as unreasonable prejudices, and 
strove to conquer them, seeing the admiration which he re- 
ceived from others. He was an oracle on the subject of 
‘Nature.’ Having eaten nothing for two years, except Graham 
bread, vegetables without salt, and fruits, fresh or dried, he 
considered himself to have attained an antediluvian purity of 
health—or that he would attain it, so soon as two pimples on 
his left temple should have healed. These pimples he looked 
upon as the last feeble stand made by the pernicious juices 
left from the meat he had formerly eaten and the coffee he 
had drunk. His theory was, that through a body so purged 
and purified none but true and natural impulses could 
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find access to the soul. Such, indeed, was the theory we all 
held. 

‘“‘Shelldrake was a man of more pretense than real cultiva- 
tion, as I afterward discovered. He was in good circumstances, 
and always glad to receive us at his house, as this made him 
virtually the chief of our tribe, and the outlay for refreshments 
involved only the apples from his own orchard, and water from 
his well. 

“Well, ’twas in the early part of ’45—I think in April— 
when we were all gathered together, discussing, as usual, the 
possibility of leading a life in accordance with Nature. Abel 
Mallory was there, and Hollins, and Miss Ringtop, and Faith 
Levis, with her knitting—and also Eunice Hazleton, a lady 
whom you have never seen, but you may take my wife as her 
representative. 

“‘T wish I could recollect some of the speeches made on that 
occasion. Abel had but one pimple on his temple (there was 
a purple spot where the other had been), and was estimating 
that in two or three months more he would be a true, unspoiled 
man. His complexion, nevertheless, was more clammy and 
whey-like than ever. 

“““Ves,’ said he, ‘I also am an Arcadian! This false, dual 
existence which I have been leading will soon be merged in the 
unity of Nature. Our lives must conform to her sacred law. 
Why can’t we strip off these hollow Shams (he made great 
use of that word) and be our true selves, pure, perfect, and 
divine?’ 

“‘Shelldrake, however, turning to his wife, said: 

*“*Elviry, how many up-stairs rooms is there in that house 
down on the Sound?’ 

“‘Four—besides three small ones under the roof. Why, 
what made you think of that, Jesse?’ said she. 
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““Pve got an idea, while Abel’s been talking,’ he answered. 
‘We’ve taken a house for the summer, down the other side 
of Bridgeport, right on the water, where there’s good fishing 
and a fine view of the Sound. Now, there’s room enough for 
all of us—at least, all that can make it suit to go. Abel, you 
and Enos, and Pauline and Eunice might fix matters so that 
we could all take the place in partnership, and pass the summer 
together, living a true and beautiful life in the bosom of Nature. 
There we shall be perfectly free and untrammeled by the 
chains which still hang around us in Norridgeport. You know 
how often we have wanted to be set on some island in the 
Pacific Ocean, where we could build up a true society, right 
from the start. Now here’s a chance to try the experiment 
for a few months, anyhow.’ 

‘Eunice clapped her hands (yes, you did!) and cried out: 

“‘¢Splendid! Arcadian! Ill give up my school for the 
summer.’ 

“Abel Mallory, of course, did not need to have the proposal 
repeated. He was ready for anything which promised in- 
dolence, and the indulgence of his sentimental tastes. I will 
do the fellow the justice to say that he was not a hypocrite. 
He firmly believed both in himself and his ideas—especially 
the former. He pushed both hands through the long wisps 
of his drab-colored hair, and threw his head back until his 
wide nostrils resembled a double door to his brain. 

““¢Q Nature!’ he said, ‘you have found your lost children! 
We shall obey your neglected laws! we shall hearken to your 
divine whispers! we shall bring you back from your ignominious 
exile, and place you on your ancestral throne!’ 

“The company was finally arranged to consist of the Shell- 
drakes, Hollins, Mallory, Eunice, Miss Ringtop, and myself. 
We did not give much thought, either to the preparations in 
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advance, or to our mode of life when settled there. We were 
to live near to Nature: that was the main thing. 

““¢What shall we call the place?’ asked Eunice. 

““¢ Arcadia!’ said Abel Mallory, rolling up his large green 
eyes. 
““¢Then,’ said Hollins, ‘let us constitute ourselves the 
Arcadian Club!’” 

——¥‘‘ Aha!” interrupted Mr. Johnson, ‘‘Isee! The A. C.!” 

“Yes, you see the A. C. now, but to understand it fully, you 
should have had a share in those Arcadian experiences. 
It was a lovely afternoon in June when we first approached 
Arcadia. . . . Perkins Brown, Shelldrake’s boy-of-all- 
work, awaited us at the door. He had been sent on two or 
three days in advance to take charge of the house, and seemed 
to have had enough of hermit life, for he hailed us with a wild 
whoop, throwing his straw hat halfway up one of the poplars. 
Perkins was a boy of fifteen, the child of poor parents, who 
were satisfied to get him off their hands, regardless as to what 
humanitarian theories might be tested upon him. As the 
Arcadian Club recognized no such thing as caste, he was always 
admitted to our meetings, and understood just enough of our 
conversation to excite a silly ambition in his slow mind. ; 

“Our board, that evening, was really tempting. The 
absence of meat was compensated to us by the crisp and racy 
onions, and I craved only a little salt, which had been inter- 
dicted as a most pernicious substance. I sat at one corner of 
the table, beside Perkins Brown, who took an opportunity, 
while the others were engaged in conversation, to jog my elbow 
gently. As I turned toward him, he said nothing, but dropped 
his eyes significantly. The little rascal had the lid of a black- 
ing-box, filled with salt, upon his knee, and was privately 
seasoning his onions and radishes. I blushed at the thought 
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of my hypocrisy, but the onions were so much better with salt 
that I couldn’t help dipping into the lid with him. 

“Oh,” said Eunice, ‘we must send for some oil and vinegar! 
This lettuce is very nice.’ 

“**Oil and vinegar?’ exclaimed Abel. 

“Why, yes,’ said she, innocently; ‘they are both vegetable 
substances.’ 

“Abel at first looked rather foolish, but quickly recovering 
himself, said: 

“fAll vegetable substances are not proper for food; you 
would not taste the poison-oak or sit under the upas-tree of 
Java.’ 

“Well, Abel,’ Eunice rejoined, ‘how are we to distinguish 
what is best for us? How are we to know what vegetables to 
choose, or what animal and mineral substances to avoid?’ 

“*T will tell you,’ he answered, with a lofty air. ‘See here!’ 
pointing to his temple, where the second pimple—either from 
the change of air, or because, in the excitement of the last few 
days, he had forgotten it—was actually healed. ‘My blood is 
at last pure. The struggle between the natural and the un- 
natural is over, and I am beyond the depraved influences of 
my former taste. My instincts are now, therefore, entirely 
pure also. What is good for man to eat, that I shall have a 
natural desire to eat; what is bad will be naturally repelled. 
How does the cow distinguish between the wholesome and the 
poisonous herbs of the meadow? And is man less than a cow, 
that he cannot cultivate his instincts to an equal point? Let 
me walk through the woods and I can tell you every berry and 
root which God designed for food, though I know not its name, 
and have never seen it before. I shall make use of my time, 
during our sojourn here, to test, by my purified instinct, every 
substance, animal, mineral, and vegetable, upon which the 
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human race subsists, and to create a catalogue of the True 
Food of Man!’ 

“Our lazy life during the hot weather had become a little 
monotonous. The Arcadian plan had worked tolerably well, 
on the whole, for there was very little for any one to do—Mrs. 
Shelldrake and Perkins Brown excepted. Our conversation, 
however, lacked spirit and variety. We were, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, a little tired of hearing and assenting to the same 
sentiments. But, one evening, about this time, Hollins struck 
upon a variation, the consequences of which he little foresaw. 
We had been reading one of Bulwer’s works (the weather 
was too hot for Psychology), and came upon this paragraph, 
or something like it: 

“Ah, Behind the Veil! We see the summer smile of the 
Earth—enameled meadow and limpid stream—but what hides 
she in her sunless heart? Caverns of serpents, or grottoes of 
priceless gems? Youth, whose soul sits on thy countenance, 
thyself wearing no mask, strive not to lift the masks of others! 
Be content with what thou seest; and wait until Time and 
Experience shall teach thee to find jealousy behind the sweet 
smile, and hatred under the honeyed word!’ 

“This seemed to us a dark and bitter reflection; but one or 
another of us recalled some illustration of human hypocrisy, 
and the evidences, by the simple fact of repetition, gradually 
led to a division of opinion—Hollins, Shelldrake, and Miss 
Ringtop on the dark side, and the rest of us on the bright. 
The last, however, contented herself with quoting from her 
favorite poet Gamaliel J. Gawthrop: 


““T look beyond thy brow’s concealment! 
I see thy spirit’s dark revealment! 
Thy inner self betrayed I see: 

Thy coward, craven, shivering Me!’ 
Io 
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“We think we know one another,’ exclaimed Hollins; ‘but 
do we? We see the faults of others, their weaknesses, their dis- 
agreeable qualities, and we keep silent. How much we should 
gain, were candor as universal as concealment! Then each one, 
seeing himself as others see him, would truly know himself. 
How much misunderstanding might be avoided, how much 
hidden shame be removed, hopeless because unspoken love 
made glad, honest admiration cheer its object, uttered sympathy 
mitigate misfortune—in short, how much brighter and happier 
the world would become, if each one expressed, everywhere 
and at all times, his true and entire feeling! Why, even Evil 
would lose half its power!’ 

““There seemed to be so much practical wisdom in these views 
that we were all dazzled and half-convinced at the start. So, 
when Hollins, turning toward me, as he continued, exclaimed, 
‘Come, why should not this candor be adopted in our Arca- 
dia? Will any one—will you, Enos—commence at once by 
telling me now—to my face—my principal faults?’ I an- 
swered, after a moment’s reflection, ‘You have a great deal 
of intellectual arrogance, and you are, physically, very 
indolent.’ 

“‘He did not flinch from the self-invited test, though he looked 
a little surprised. 

“Well put,’ said he, ‘though I do not say that you are entirely 
correct. Now, what are my merits?’ 

“«¢Vou are clear-sighted,’ I answered, ‘an earnest seeker after 
truth, and courageous in the avowal of your thoughts.’ 

‘This restored the balance, and we soon began to confess 
our own private faults and weaknesses. Though the con- 
fessions did not go very deep—no one betraying anything we 
did not all know already—yet they were sufficient to strengthen 
Hollins in his new idea, and it was unanimously resolved that 
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Candor should thenceforth be the main charm of our Arcadian 
life. 

“The next day, Abel, who had resumed his researches after 
the True Food, came home to supper with a healthier color 
than I had before seen on his face. 

“*To you know,’ said he, looking shyly at Hollins, ‘that I 
begin to think Beer must be a natural beverage? There was 
an auction in the village to-day, as I passed through, and I 
stopped at a cake-stand to get a glass of water, as it was very 
hot. There was no water, only beer; so I thought I would 
try a glass, simply as an experiment. Really, the flavor was 
very agreeable. And it occurred to me, on the way home, 
that all the elements contained in beer are vegetable. Besides, 
fermentation is a natural process. I think the question has 
never been properly tested before.’ 

“But the alcohol!’ exclaimed Hollins. 

**T could not distinguish any, either by taste or smell. 
I know that chemical analysis is said to show it; but 
may not the alcohol be created, somehow, during the 
analysis?’ 

*** Abel,’ said Hollins, in a fresh burst of candor, ‘you will 
never be a Reformer, until you possess some of the commonest 
elements of knowledge.’ 

‘The rest of us were much diverted; it was a pleasant relief 
to our monotonous amiability. 

“‘Abel, however, had a stubborn streak in his character. The 
next day he sent Perkins Brown to Bridgeport for a dozen bot- 
tles of ‘Beer.’ Perkins, either intentionally or by mistake (I 
always suspected the former), brought pint bottles of Scotch 
ale, which he placed in the coolest part of the cellar. The 
evening happened to be exceedingly hot and sultry; and, as we 
were all fanning ourselves and talking languidly, Abel be- 
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thought him of his beer. In his thirst, he drank the contents 
of the first bottle, almost at a single draft. 

““The effect of beer,’ said he, ‘depends, I think, on the com- 
mixture of the nourishing principle of the grain with the cooling 
properties of the water. Perhaps, hereafter, a liquid food of 
the same character may be invented, which shall save us from 
mastication and all the diseases of the teeth.’ 

“Hollins and Shelldrake, at his invitation, divided a bottle 
between them, and he took a second. The potent beverage 
was not long in acting on a brain so unaccustomed to its in- 
fluence. He grew unusually talkative and sentimental in a 
few minutes. 

““*Oh, sing, somebody!’ he sighed in hoarse rapture; ‘the 
night was made for Song.’ 

“Miss Ringtop, nothing loath, immediately decunencat 
‘When stars are in the quiet skies’; but scarcely had she finished 
the first verse before Abel enetiad her. 

“““Candor’s the order of the day, isn’t it?’ he asked. 

““*Ves!? ‘Yes!’ two or three answered. 

“““Well, then,’ said he, ‘candidly, Pauline, you’ve got the 
darn’dest squeaky voice——’ 

“Miss Ringtop gave a faint little scream of horror. 

“Oh, never mind!’ he continued. ‘We act according to 
impulse, don’t we? And I’ve the impulse to swear; and it’s 
right. Let Nature have her way. Listen! Damn, damn, 
damn, damn! I never knew it was so easy. Why, there’s a 
pleasure in it! Try it, Pauline! try it on me!’ 

‘““Oh-ooh!’ was all Miss Ringtop could utter. 

“*¢ Abel! Abel!’ exclaimed Hollins, ‘the beer has got into your 
head.’ 

“““No, it isn’t Beer, it’s Candor!’? said Abel. ‘It’s your 
own proposal, Hollins. Suppose it’s evil to swear; isn’t it 
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better I should express it, and be done with it, than keep it 
bottled up, to ferment in my mind? Oh, you’re a precious, 
consistent old humbug, you are!’ 

“And therewith he jumped off the stoop, and went dancing 
awkwardly down toward the water, singing in a most un- 
melodious voice, ‘’Tis home where’er the heart is.’ ‘ 

‘‘We had an unusually silent breakfast the next morning. 
Abel scarcely spoke, which the others attributed to a natural 
feeling of shame, after his display of the previous evening. 
Hollins and Shelldrake discussed Temperance, with a special 
view to his edification, and Miss Ringtop favored us with 
several quotations about ‘the maddening bowl’—but he paid 
no attention to them. 

“The forenoon was overcast, with frequent showers. Each 
one occupied his or her room until dinner-time, when we met 
again with something of the old geniality. There was an 
evident effort to restore our former flow of good feeling. Abel’s 
experience with the beer was freely discussed He insisted 
strongly that he had not been laboring under its effects, and 
proposed a mutual test. He, Shelldrake, and Hollins were to 
drink it in equal measures, and compare observations as to their 
physical sensations. The others agreed—quite willingly, I 
thought—but I refused. 

“There was a sound of loud voices, as we approached the 
stoop. Hollins, Shelldrake and his wife, and Abel Mallory 
were sitting together near the door. Perkins Brown, as usual, 
was crouched on the lowest step, with one leg over the other, 
and rubbing the top of his boot with a vigor which betrayed to 
me some secret mirth. He looked up at me from under his 
straw hat with the grin of a malicious Puck, glanced toward 
the group, and made a curious gesture with his thumb. There 
were several empty pint bottles on the stoop. 
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“Now, are you sure you can bear the test?’ we heard Hollins 
ask, as we approached. 

“Bear it? Why, to be sure!’ replied Shelldrake; ‘if I 
couldn’t bear it, or if you couldn’t, your theory’s done for. 
Try! I can stand it as long as you can.’ 

“Well, then,’ said Hollins, ‘I think you are a very ordinary 
man. I derive no intellectual benefit from my intercourse 
with you, but your house is convenient to me. I’m under no 
obligations for your hospitality, however, because my company 
is an advantage to you. Indeed, if I were treated according to 
my deserts, you couldn’t do enough for me.’ 

“Mrs. Shelldrake was up in arms. 

**Tndeed,’ she exclaimed, ‘I think you get as good as you 
deserve, and more too.’ 

‘**Elvira,’ said he, with a benevolent condescension, ‘I have 
no doubt you think so, for your mind belongs to the lowest and 
most material sphere. You have your place in Nature, and 
you fill it; but it is not for you to judge of intelligences which 
move only on the upper planes.’ 

“““Follins,’ said Shelldrake, ‘Elviry’s a good wife and a 
sensible woman, and I won’t allow you to turn up your nose at 
her.’ 

““¢T am not surprised,’ he answered, ‘that you should fail to 
stand the test. I didn’t expect it.’ 

“Tet me try it on you/’ cried Shelldrake. ‘You, now, have 
some intellect—I don’t deny that—but not so much, by a long 
shot, as you think you have. Besides that, you’re awfully 
selfish in your opinions. You won’t admit that anybody can 
be right who differs from you. You’ve sponged on me fora long 
time; but I suppose I’ve learned something from you, so we'll 
calliteven. I think, however, that what you call acting accord- 
ing to impulse is simply an excuse to cover your own laziness.’ 
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“¢Gosh! that’s it!’ interrupted Perkins, jumping up; then, 
recollecting himself, he sank down on the steps again, and shook 
with a suppressed ‘Ho! ho! ho!’ 

“Hollins, however, drew himself up with an exasperated air. 

‘««Shelldrake,’ said he, ‘I pity you. I always knew your 
ignorance, but I thought you honest in your human character. 
I never suspected you of envy and malice. However, the true 
Reformer must expect to be misunderstood and misrepresented 
by meaner minds. That love which I bear to all creatures 
teaches me to forgive you. Without such love, all plans of 
progress must fail. Is it not so, Abel?’ 

‘‘Shelldrake could only ejaculate the words, ‘Pity!’ ‘Forgive!’ 
in his most contemptuous tone; while Mrs. Shelldrake, rocking 
violently in her chair, gave utterance to that peculiar clucking 
‘ts, ts, ts, ts,’ whereby certain women express emotions too deep 
for words. 

** Abel, roused by Hollins’s question, answered, with a sudden 
energy: 

“*Love! there is no love in the world. Where will you find 
it? Tell me, and I'll go there. Love! I’d like to see it! If 
all human hearts were like mine, we might have an Arcadia; 
but most men have no hearts. The world is a miserable, 
hollow, deceitful shell of vanity and hypocrisy. No; let us 
give up. We were born before our time; this age is not worthy 
of us.’ 

‘Hollins stared at the speaker in utter amazement. Shell- 
drake gave a long whistle, and finally gasped out: 

“Well, what next?’ 

“None of us were prepared for such a sudden and complete 
wreck of our Arcadian scheme. The foundations had been 
sapped before, it is true; but we had not perceived it; and now, 
in two short days, the whole edifice tumbled about our ears. 
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Though it was inevitable, we felt a shock of sorrow, and a 
silence fell upon us. Only that scamp of a Perkins Brown, 
chuckling and rubbing his boot, really rejoiced. I could have 
kicked him. 

“We all went to bed, feeling that the charm of our Arcadian 
life was over. . . . In the first revulsion of feeling, I was 
perhaps unjust to my associates. I see now, more clearly, 
the causes of those vagaries, which originated in a genuine 
aspiration, and failed from an ignorance of the true nature of 
Man, quite as much as from the egotism of the individuals. 
Other attempts at reorganizing Society were made about the 
same time by men of culture and experience, but in the A. C. 
we had neither. Our leaders had caught a few half-truths, 
which, in their minds, were speedily warped into errors.” 

—‘The Atlantic Monthly,” February, 1862. 


Palabras Grandtosas 


After T: B—— A—— 

I tay i’ the bosom of the sun, 

Under the roses dappled and dun. 

I thought of the Sultan Gingerbeer, 

In his palace beside the Bendemeer, 

With his Afghan guards and his eunuchs blind, 
And the harem that stretched for a league behind. 
The tulips bent i’ the summer breeze, 

Under the broad chrysanthemum trees, 

And the minstrel, playing his culverin, 

Made for mine ears a merry din. 
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If I were the Sultan, and he were I, 

Here i’ the grass he should loafing lie, 

And I should bestride my zebra steed, 

And the ride of the hunt of the centipede; 
While the pet of the harem, Dandeline, 
Should fill me a crystal bucket of wine, 

And the kislar aga, Up-to-Snuff, 

Should wipe my mouth when I sighed ‘‘Enough!” 
And the gay court-poet, Fearfulbore, 

Should sit in the hall when the hunt was o’er, 
And chant me songs of silvery tone, 

Not from Hafiz, but—mine own! . 


Ah, wee sweet love, beside me here, 
I am not the Sultan Gingerbeer, 
Nor you the odalisque Dandeline, 
Yet I am yourn, and you are mine! 
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The Diamond Wedding 


O Love! Love! Love! What times were those, 
Long ere the age of belles and beaux, 
And Brussels lace and silken hose, 
When, in the green Arcadian close, 
You married Psyche under the rose, 
With only the grass for bedding! 
Heart to heart, and hand to hand, 
You followed Nature’s sweet command, 
Roaming lovingly through the land, 
Nor sighed for a Diamond Wedding. 


So have we read in classic Ovid, 
How Hero watched for her beloved, 
Impassioned youth, Leander. 
She was the fairest of the fair, 
Whenever he landed cold and bare, 
With nothing to eat and nothing to wear, 
And wetter than any gander; 
For Love was Love, and better than money; 
The slyer the theft, the sweeter the honey; 
And kissing was clover, all the world over, 
Wherever Cupid might wander. 
So thousands of years have come and gone, 
And still the moon is shining on, 
Still Hymen’s torch is lighted; 
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And hitherto, in this land of the West, 

Most couples in love have thought it best 

To follow the ancient way of the rest, 
And quietly get united. 


But now, True Love, you’re growing old— 
Bought and sold, with silver and gold, 
Like a house, or a horse and carriage! 
Midnight talks, 
Moonlight walks, 
The glance of the eye and sweetheart sigh, 
The shadowy haunts, with no one by, 
I do not wish to disparage; 
But every kiss 
Has a price for its bliss, 
In the modern code of marriage; 
And the compact sweet 
Is not complete 
Till the high contracting parties meet 
Before the altar of Mammon; 
And the bride must be led to a silver bower, 
Where pearls and rubies fall in a shower 
That would frighten Jupiter Ammon! 


I need not tell 
How it befell, 
(Since Jenkins has told the story 
Over and over and over again, 
In a style I cannot hope to attain, 
And covered himself with glory!) 
How it befell, one summer’s day, 
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The king of the Cubans strolled this way— 

King January’s his name, they say— 

And fell in love with the Princess May, 
The reigning belle of Manhattan; 

Nor how he began to smirk and sue, 

And dress as lovers who come to woo, 

Or as Max Maretzek and Jullien do, 

When they sit full-bloomed in the ladies’ view, 
And flourish the wondrous baton. 


He wasn’t one of your Polish nobles, 

Whose presence their country somehow troubles, 
And so our cities receive them; 

Nor one of your make-believe Spanish grandees, 

Who ply our daughters with lies and candies, 

Until the poor girls believe them. 

No, he was no such charlatan— 

Count de Hoboken Flash-in-the-pan, 

Full of gasconade and bravado— 

But a regular, rich Don Rataplan, 

Santa Claus de la Muscovado, 

Sefior Grandissimo Bastinado. 

His was the rental of half Havana 

And all Matanzas; and Santa Anna, 

Rich as he was, could hardly hold 

A candle to light the mines of gold 

Our Cuban owned, choke-full of diggers; 

And broad plantations, that, in round figures, 

Were stocked with at least five thousand niggers! 


‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may!’’ 


The Sefior swore to carry the day, 
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To capture the beautiful Princess May, 
With his battery of treasure ; 

Velvet and lace she should not lack; 

Tiffany, Haughwout, Ball & Black, 

Genin and Stewart his suit should back, 
And come and go at her pleasure; 

Jet and lava—silver and gold— 

Garnets—emeralds rare to behold— 

Diamonds—sapphires—wealth untold— 

All were hers, to have and to hold: 
Enough to fill a peck measure! 


He didn’t bring all his forces on 
At once, but like a crafty old Don, 
Who many a heart had fought and won, 
Kept bidding a little higher; 
And every time he made his bid, 
And what she said, and all they did— 
*Twas written down, 
For the good of the town, 
By Jeems, of The Daily Flyer. 


A coach and horses, you’d think, would buy 
For the Don an easy victory; 

But slowly our Princess yielded. 
A diamond necklace caught her eye, 
But a wreath of pearls first made her sigh. 
She knew the worth of each maiden glance, 
And, like young colts, that curvet and prance, 
She led the Don a deuce of a dance, 

In spite of the wealth he wielded. 
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She stood such a fire of silks and laces, 

Jewels and gold dressing-cases, 

And ruby brooches, and jets and pearls, 

That every one of her dainty curls 

Brought the price of a hundred common girls; 
Folks thought the lass demented! 

But at last a wonderful diamond ring, 

An infant Kohinoor, did the thing, 

And, sighing with love, or something the same, 

(What’s in a name ?) 

The Princess May consented. 


Ring! ring the bells, and bring 
The people to see the marrying! 
Let the gaunt and hungry and ragged poor 
Throng round the great cathedral door, 
To wonder what all the hubbub’s for, 
And sometimes stupidly wonder 
At so much sunshine and brightness which 
Fall from the church upon the rich, 
While the poor get all the thunder. 


Ring, ring! merry bells, ring! 

O fortunate few, 

With letters blue, 
Good for a seat and a nearer view! 
Fortunate few, whom I dare not name; 
Dilettanti! Créme dela créme! 
We commoners stood by the street facade, 
And caught a glimpse of the cavalcade. 
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We saw the bride 
In diamond pride, 

With jeweled maidens to guard her side— 
Six lustrous maidens in tarlatan. 
She led the van of the caravan; 

Close behind her, her mother 
(Dressed in gorgeous moire antique, 
That told as plainly as words could speak, 
She was more antique than the other) 

Leaned on the arm of Don Rataplan 
Santa Claus de la Muscovado 
Sefior Grandissimo Bastinado. 

Happy mortal! fortunate man! 
And Marquis of El Dorado! 
In they swept, all riches and grace, 
Silks and satins, jewels and lace; 
In they swept from the dazzled sun, 
And soon in the church the deed was done. 
Three prelates stood on the chancel high: 
A knot that gold and silver can buy, 
Gold and silver may yet untie, 

Unless it is tightly fastened; 
What’s worth doing at all’s worth doing well, 
And the sale of a young Manhattan belle 

Is not to be pushed or hastened; 
So two Very-Reverends graced the scene, 
And the tall Archbishop stood between 

By prayer and fasting chastened. 
The Pope himself would have come from Rome, 
But Garibaldi kept him at home. 
Haply these robed prelates thought 
Their words were the power that tied the knot; 
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But another power that love-knot tied, 
And I saw the chain round the neck of the bride— 
A glistening, priceless, marvelous chain, 
Coiled with diamonds again and again, 

As befits a diamond wedding; 
Yet still ’twas a chain, and I thought she knew it, 
And halfway longed for the will to undo it, 

By the secret tears she was shedding. 


But isn’t it odd to think, whenever 
We all go through that terrible River— 
Whose sluggish tide alone can sever 
(The Archbishop says) the Church decree, 
By floating one in to Eternity 
And leaving the other alive as ever— 
As each wades through that ghastly stream, 
The satins that rustle and gems that gleam, 
Will grow pale and heavy, and sink away 
To the noisome River’s bottom-clay! 
Then the costly bride and her maidens six 
Will shiver upon the bank of the Styx, 
Quite as helpless as they were born— 
Naked souls, and very forlorn; 
The Princess, then, must shift for herself, 
And lay her royalty on the shelf; 
She, and the beautiful Empress, yonder, 
Whose robes are now the wide world’s wonder, 
And even ourselves, and our dear little wives, 
Who calico wear each morn of their lives, 
And the sewing-girls, and les chiffonniers, 
In rags and hunger—a gaunt array— 
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And all the grooms of the caravan— 

Ay, even the great Don Rataplan 

Santa Claus de la Muscovado 

Sefior Grandissimo Bastinado— 

That gold-incrusted, fortunate man— 

All will land in naked equality: 

The lord of a ribboned principality 
Will mourn the loss of his cordon; 

Nothing to eat and nothing to wear 

Will certainly be the fashion there! 

Ten to one, and I’ll go it alone; 

Those most used to a rag and bone, 

Though here on earth they labor and groan, 

Will stand it best, as they wade abreast 
To the other side of Jordan. 


Pan in Wall Street 


A.D. 1867 


Just where the Treasury’s marble front 
Looks over Wall Street’s mingled nations; 
Where Jews and Gentiles most are wont 
To throng for trade and last quotations; 
Where, hour by hour, the rates of gold 
Outrival, in the ears of people, 
The quarter-chimes, serenely tolled 
From Trinity’s undaunted steeple— 


Even there I heard a strange, wild strain 
Sound high above the modern clamor, 
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Above the cries of greed and gain, 

The curbstone war, the auction’s hammer; 
And swift, on Music’s misty ways, 

It led, from all this strife for millions, 
To ancient, sweet-do-nothing days 

Among the kirtle-robed Sicilians. 


And as it stilled the multitude, 
And yet more joyous rose, and shriller, 
I saw the minstrel, where he stood 
At ease against a Doric pillar: 
One hand a droning organ played, 
The other held a Pan’s-pipe (fashioned 
Like those of old) to lips that made 
The reeds give out that strain impassioned. 


’Twas Pan himself had wandered here 
A-strolling through this sordid city, 
And piping to the civic ear 
The prelude of some pastoral ditty! 
The demigod had crossed the seas— 
From haunts of shepherd, nymph, and satyr, 
And Syracusan times—to these 
Far shores and twenty centuries later. 


A ragged cap was on his head; 

But—hidden thus—there was no doubting 
That, all with crispy locks o’erspread, 

His gnarléd horns were somewhere sprouting; 
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His club-feet, cased in rusty shoes, 

Were crossed, as on some frieze you see them, 
And trousers, patched of divers hues, 

Concealed his crooked shanks beneath them. 


He filled the quivering reeds with sound, 
And o’er his mouth their changes shifted, 
And with his goat’s-eyes looked around 
Where’er the passing current drifted; 
And soon, as on Trinacrian hills 
The nymphs and herdsmen ran to hear him, 
Even now the tradesmen from their tills, 
With clerks and porters, crowded near him. 


The bulls and bears together drew 

From Jauncey Court and New Street Alley, 
As erst, if pastorals be true, 

Came beasts from every wooded valley; 
The random passers stayed to list— 

A boxer A2gon, rough and merry, 
A Broadway Daphnis, on his tryst 

With Nais at the Brooklyn Ferry. 


A one-eyed Cyclops halted long 

In tattered cloak of army pattern, 
And Galatea joined the throng— 

A blowsy, apple-vending slattern; 
While old Silenus staggered out 

From some new-fangled lunch-house handy, 
And bade the piper, with a shout, 

To strike up Yankee Doodle Dandy! 
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A newsboy and a peanut-girl 

Like little Fauns began to caper: 
His hair was all in tangled curl, 

Her tawny legs were bare and taper; 
And still the gathering larger grew, 

And gave its pence and crowded nigher, 
While ay the shepherd-minstrel blew 

His pipe, and struck the gamut higher. 


O heart of Nature, beating still 
With throbs her vernal passion taught her— 
Even here, as on the vine-clad hill, 
Or by the Arethusan water! 
New forms may fold the speech, new lands 
Arise within these ocean-portals, 
But Music waves eternal wands— 
Enchantress of the souls of mortals! 


So thought I—but among us trod 

A man in blue, with legal baton, 
And scoffed the vagrant demigod, 

And pushed him from the step I sat on. 
Doubting I mused upon the cry, 

“Great Pan is dead!” and all the people 
Went on their ways—and clear and high 

The quarter sounded from the steeple. 

—<Poetical Works.” 
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Charles F. Browne.—“ Artemus Ward” 
Among the Spirits 


My naburs is mourn harf crazy on the new fangled idear 
about Sperrets. Sperretooul Sircles is held nitely & 4 or 5 
long hared fellers has settled here and gone into the sperret biz- 
nis excloosively. A atemt was made to git Mrs. A. Ward to 
embark into the Sperret biznis but the atemt faled. 1 of the 
long hared fellers told her she was a ethereal creeter & wood 
make a sweet mejium, whareupon she attact him with a mop 
handle & drove him out of the house. I will hear obsarve 
that Mrs. Ward is a invalerble womun—the partner of my gois 
& the shairer of my sorrers. In my absunce she watchis my 
interests & things with a Eagle Eye & when I return she wel- 
cums me in afectionate stile. Trooly it is with us as it was 
with Mr. & Mrs. INcomar in the Play, to whit— 


2 soles with but a single thawt 
2 harts which beet as 1. 


My naburs injooced me to attend a Sperretooul Sircle at 
Squire Smith’s. When I arrove I found the east room chock 
full, includin all the old maids in the villige & the long hared 
fellers agsed. When I went in I was salootid with “‘hear cums 
the benited man”—‘‘hear cums the hory-heded unbeleever”— 
“hear cums the skoffer at trooth,” etsettery, etsettery. 

Sez I, “my frens, it’s troo ’m hear, & now bring on your 
Sperrets.” 

1 of the long hared fellers riz up and sed he would state a few 
remarks. He sed man was a critter of intelleck & was movin 
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on toa Gole. Sum men had bigger intellecks than other men 
had and they wood git to the Gole the soonerest. Sum men 
was beests & wood never git into the Gole at all. He sed the 
Erth was materiel but man was immateriel, and hens man was 
different from the Erth. The Erth, continnered the speeker, 
resolves round on its own axeltree onct in 24 hours, but as man 
haint gut no axeltree he cant resolve. He sed the ethereal 
essunce of the koordinate branchis of superhuman natur becum 
metty-morfussed as man progrest in harmonial coexistunce & 
eventooally anty humanized theirselves & turned into regular 
sperretuellers. [This was versifferusly applauded by the cum- 
pany, and as I make it a pint to get along as pleasant as pos- 
sible, I sung out ‘‘bully for you, old boy.”’] 

The cumpany then drew round the table and the Sircle 
kommenst to go it. Thay axed me if thare was anybody in 
the Sperret land which I wood like to convarse with. I sed 
if Bill Tompkins, who was onct my partner in the show biznis, 
was sober, I should like to convarse with him a few periods. 

‘Is the Sperret of William Tompkins present?” sed 1 of the 
long hared chaps, and there was three knox on the table. 

Sez I, ‘William, how goze it, Old Sweetness?” 

“Pretty ruff, old hoss,” he replide. a 

That was a pleasant way we had of addressin each other 
when he was in the flesh. 

“Air you in the show biznis, William?” sed I. 

He sed he was. He sed he & John Bunyan was travelin 
with a side show in connection with Shakspere, Jonson & 
Co.’s Circus. He sed old Bun (meaning Mr. Bunyan) stired 
up the animils & ground the organ while he tended door. 
Occashunally Mr. Bunyan sung a comic song. The Circus 
was doin middlin well. Bill Shakspeer had made a grate hit 
with old Bob Ridley, and Ben Jonson was delitin the peple 
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with his trooly grate ax of hossmanship without saddul or 
bridal. They was rehersin Dixey’s Land & expected it would 
knock the peple. 

Sez I, ‘William, my luvly frend, can you pay me that 13 
dollars you owe me?” He sed no with one of the most tre- 
menjis knox I ever experienced. 

The Sircle sed he had gone. ‘‘Are you gone, William?” I 
axed. ‘‘Rayther,” he replied, and I knowd it was no use to 
pursoo the subjeck furder. 

I then called for my farther. 

“How’s things, daddy?” 

“Middlin, my son, middlin.” 

‘‘Ain’t you proud of your orfurn boy?” 

“*Scacely.” 

“Why not, my parient ?” 

‘‘Becawz you hav gone to writin for the noospapers, my 
son. Bimeby you'll lose all your character for trooth and 
verrasserty. When I helpt you into the show biznis I told 
you to dignerfy that there profeshun. Litteratoor is low.” 

He also statid that he was doin middlin well in the peanut 
biznis & liked it putty well, tho’ the climit was rather warm. 

When the Sircle stopt they axed me what I thawt of it. 

Sez I, ‘‘My friends I’ve bin into the show biznis now goin 
on 23 years. Theres a artikil in the Constitooshun of the 
United States which sez in effeck that everybody may think 
just as he darn pleases, & them is my sentiments to a hare. 
You dowtlis beleeve this Sperret doctrin while I think it is a 
little mixt. Just so soon as a man becums a reglar out & out 
Sperret rapper he leeves orf workin, lets his hare grow all over 
his fase & commensis spungin his livin out of other peple. 
He eats all the dickshunaries he can find & goze round chock 
full of big words, scarein the wimmin folks & little children & 
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destroyin the peace of mind of evry famerlee he enters. He 
don’t do nobody no good & is a cuss to society & a pirit on 
honest peple’s corn beef barrils. Admittin all you say abowt 
the doctrin to be troo, I must say the regular perfessional 
Sperret rappers—them as makes a biznis on it—air abowt the 
most ornery set of cusses I ever enkountered in my life. So 
sayin I put on my surtoot and went home. 
Respectably Yures, 
A Warp. 


The Shakers 


Tue Shakers is the strangest religious sex I ever met. I’d 
hearn tell of ’em and I’d see ’em, with their broad-brim’d hats 
and long-wastid coats; but I’d never cum into immejit con- 
tack with ’em and I’d sot ’em down as lackin intelleck, as I’d 
never seen ’em to my Show—leastways, if they cum they was 
disgised in white peple’s close, so I didn’t know ’em. 

But in the spring of 183— I got swampt in the exterior of 
New York State one dark and stormy night, when the winds 
Blue pityusly, and I was forced to tie up with the Shakers. 

I was toilin threw the mud, when in the dim vister of the 
futer I obsarved the gleams of a taller candle. Tiein a hor- 
net’s nest to my off hoss’s tail to kinder encourage him, I soon 
reached the place. I knockt at the door, which it was opened 
unto me by a tall, slick-faced, solum-lookin individooal, who 
turned out to be a Elder. 

“Mr. Shaker,” sed I, ‘‘you see before you a Babe in the 
Woods, so to speak, and he axes shelter of you.” 

“‘Vay,” sed the Shaker, and he led the way into the house, 
another Shaker bein sent to put my hosses and waggin under 
kiver. 
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A solum female, lookin somewhat like a last year’s beanpole 
stuck into a long meal bag, cum in and axed me was I athurst 
and did I hunger? to which I urbanely anserd ‘‘a few.” She 
went orf and I endevered to open a conversashun with the old 
man. 

“‘Elder, I s’pect?” sed I. 

“Vay,” he sed. 

“‘Helth’s good, I reckon?” 

Nays: 

“‘What’s the wages of a Elder, when he understans his biz- 
ness—or do you devote your sarvices gratooitus?” 

6c Yay.” 

“‘Stormy night, sir.” 

“ Yay.” 

“If the storm continners there’ll be a mess underfoot, hay?” 

“ Yay.” 

“It’s onpleasant when there’s a mess underfoot?” 

ee Yay. ” 

“If I may be so bold, kind sir, what’s the price of that pe- 
cooler kind of weskit you wear, incloodin trimmins?” 

6c Yay ! »” 

I pawsd a minit, and then, thinkin I’d be faseshus with 
him and see how that would go, I slapt him on the shoulder, 
bust into a larf, and told him that as a yayer he had no livin’ 
ekal. 

He jumpt up as if Bilin water had bin squirted into his ears, 
groaned, rolled his eyes up tords the sealin and sed, “‘ You’re 
a man of sin!” He then walkt out of the room. 

Jest then the female in the meal bag stuck her hed into the 
room and statid that refreshments awaited the weary traveler, 
and I sed if it was vittles she ment the weary traveler was 
agreeable, and I follered her into the next room. 
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I sot down to the table and the female in the meal bag poured 
out sum tea. She sed nothin, and for five minits the only live 
thing in that room was a old wooden clock, which tickt in a 
subdood and bashful manner in the corner. This dethly 
stillness made me oneasy, and I determined to talk to the 
female or bust. So sez I, “‘Marriage is agin your rules, I 
bleeve, marm?” 

“ce Yay.” 

“The sexes liv strickly apart, I spect?” 

Roy ay. 2 

_“Tt’s kinder singler,” sez I, puttin on my most sweetest look 
and speakin in a winnin voice, ‘‘that so fair a made as thou 
never got hitched to some likely feller.” [N. B.—She was 
upards of 40 and homely as a stump fence, but I thawt I’d 
tickil her.] 

“‘T don’t like men!” she sed, very short. 

“Wall, I dunno,” sez I, ‘‘they’re a rayther important part 
of the populashun. I don’t scarcely see how we could git 
along without ’em.” 

“Us poor wimin folks would git along a grate deal better if 
there was no men!” 

““Vou’ll excoose me, marm, but I don’t think that air would 
work. It wouldn’t be regler.” 

“I’m afraid of men!” she sed. 

“That’s onnecessary, marm. You ain’t in no danger. 
Don’t fret yourself on that pint.” 

‘“‘Here we’re shot out from the sinful world. Here all is 
peas. Here we air brothers and sisters. We don’t marry and 
consekently we hav no domestic difficulties. Husbans don’t 
abooze their wives—wives don’t worrit their husbans. There’s 
no children here to worrit us. Nothin to worrit us here. No 
wicked matrimony here. Would thou like to be a Shaker?” 
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“No,” sez I, “‘it ain’t my stile.” 

I had now histed in as big a load of pervishuns as I could 
carry comfortable, and, leanin back in my cheer, commenst 
pickin my teeth with a fork. The female went out, leavin me 
all alone with the clock. I hadn’t sot thar long before the 
Elder poked his hed in at the door. ‘‘You’re a man of sin!” 
he sed, and groaned and went away. 

Direckly thar cum in two young Shakeresses, as putty and 
slick-lookin gals as I ever met. It is troo they was dressed in 
meal bags like the old one I’d met previsly, and their shiny, 
silky har was hid from sight by long white caps, sich as I s’pose 
female Josts wear; but their eyes sparkled like diminds, their 
cheeks was like roses, and they was charmin enuff to make a 
man throw stuns at his granmother if they axed him to. They 
commenst clearin away the dishes, castin shy glances at me all 
the time. I got excited. I forgot Betsy Jane in my rapter, 
and sez I, ‘‘ My pretty dears, how air you?” 

“We air well,” they solumly sed. 

“Whar's the old man?” sed I, in a soft voice. 

“Of whom dost thou speak—Brother Uriah?” 

“IT mean the gay and festiv cuss who calls me a man of sin. 
Shouldn’t wonder if his name was Uriah.” 

“He has retired.” 

‘Wall, my pretty dears,” sez I, “‘let’s have sum fun. Let’s 
play Puss in the corner. What say?” 

“Air you a Shaker, sir?” they axed. 

‘Wall, my pretty dears, I havn’t arrayed my proud form in 
a long weskit yit, but if they was all like you perhaps I’d jine 
’em. As it is, ’'m a Shaker pro-temporary.” 

They was full of fun. I seed that at fust, only they was a 
leetle skeery. I tawt ’em Puss in the corner and sich like plase, 
and we had a nice time, keepin quiet of course so the old man 
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shouldn’t hear. When we broke up, sez I, ‘‘My pretty dears, 
ear I go you have no objections, hav you, to a innersent kiss 
at partin?” 

“Yay,” they sed, and I yay’d. 

I went upstairs to bed. I s’pose I’d been snoozin half a 
hour when I was woke up by a noise at the door. I sot up in 
bed, leanin on my elbers and rubbin my eyes, and I saw the 
follerin picter: The Elder stood in the doorway, with a taller 
candle in his hand. He had’nt no wearin appeerel on except his 
night close, which fluttered in the breeze like a Seseshun flag. 
He sed, “‘ You’re a man of sin!” then groaned and went away. 

I went to sleep agin, and drempt of runnin orf with the 
pretty little Shakeresses, mounted on my Californy Bar. I 
thawt the Bar insisted on steerin strate for my dooryard in 
Baldinsville, and that Betsy Jane cum out and giv us a warm 
recepshun with a panful of bilin water. I was woke up arly 
by the Elder. He sed refreshments was reddy for me down- 
stairs. ‘Then sayin I was a man of sin, he went groanin away. 

As I was goin threw the entry to the room where the vittles 
was, I cum across the Elder and the old female I’d met the 
night before, and what d’ye s’pose they was up to? Huggin 
and kissin like young lovers in their gushingist state. Sez I, 
‘“My Shaker frends, I reckon you’d better suspend the rules, 
and git marrid!” 

“You must excoos Brother Uriah,” sed the female; ‘‘he’s 
subjeck to fits, and hain’t got no command over hisself when 
he’s into ’em.” 

“‘Sartinly,” sez I; ‘I’ve bin took that way myself frequent.” 

“Vou’re a man of sin!” sed the Elder. 

Arter breakfust my little Shaker frends cum in agin to clear 
away the dishes. 

“My pretty dears,” sez I, “shall we yay agin?” 
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‘“‘Nay,” they sed, and I nay’d. 

The Shakers axed me to go to their meetin, as they was to 
hav sarvices that mornin, so I put on a clean biled rag and 
went. The meetin house was as neatasa pin. The floor was 
white as chalk and smooth as glass. The Shakers was all on 
hand, in clean weskits and meal bags, ranged on the floor like 
millingtery companies, the mails on one side of the room and 
the females on tother. They commenst clappin their hands 
and singin and dancin. They danced kinder slow at fust, but 
as they got warmed up they shaved down it very brisk, I tell 
you. Elder Uriah, in particler, exhiberted a right smart 
chance of spryness in his legs, considerin his time of life, and 
as he cum a double shuffle near where I sot I rewarded him 
with a approvin smile and said, “‘Hunky boy! Go it, my gay 
and festiv cuss.” 

“You're a man of sin!” he said, continnering his shuffle. 

The Sperret, as they called it, then moved a short, fat Shaker 
to say a few remarks. He sed they was Shakers, and all was 
ekal. They was the purest and seleckest peple on the yearth. 
Other peple was sinful as they could be, but Shakers was all 
right. Shakers was all goin kerslap to the Promist Land, and 
nobody want goin to stand at the gate to bar ’em out; if they 
did they’d git run over. 

The Shakers then danced and sung agin, and arter they was 
threw one of ’em axed me what I thawt of it. 

Sez I, “‘What does it siggerfy?” 

‘‘What?” sez he. 

‘Why, this jumpin up and singin? This long weskit biznis, 
and this anty-matrimony idee? My frends, you air neat and 
tidy. Your lands is flowin with milk and honey. Your 
brooms is fine, and your apple sass is honest. When a man 
buys a kag of apple sass of you he don’t find a grate many 
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shavins under a few layers of sass—a little Game I’m sorry to 
say sum of my New Englan ancesters used to practiss. Your 
garding seed is fine, and if I should sow ’em on the rock of 
Gibralter probly I should raise a good mess of garding sass. 
You air honest in your dealins. You air quiet and don’t dis- 
tarb nobody. For all this I givs you credit. But your religion 
is small pertaters, I must say. You mope away your lives 
here in single retchidness, and as you air all by yourselves 
nothing ever conflicts with your pecooler idees, except when 
Human Nater busts out among you, as I understan she sum- 
times do. [I give Uriah a sly wink here, which made the old 
feller squirm like a speared Eel.] You wear long weskits and 
long faces, and lead a gloomy life indeed. No children’s 
prattle is ever hearn around your harthstuns—you air in a 
dreary fog all the time, and you treat the jolly sunshine of 
life as tho’ it was a thief, drivin it from your doors by them 
weskits, and meal bags, and pecooler noshuns of yourn. The 
gals among you, sum of which air as slick pieces of caliker as 
I ever sot eyes on, air syin to place their heds agin weskits 
which kiver honest, manly harts, while you old heds fool yer- 
selves with the idee that they air fulfillin their mishun here, 
and air contented. Here you air, all pend up by yerselves 
talkin about the sins of a world you don’t know nothin of. 
Meanwhile said world continners to resolve round om her own 
axeltree onct in every 24 hours, subjeck to the Constitution of 
the United States, and is a very plesant place of residence. 
It’s a unnatral, onreasonable, and dismal life you’re leadin here. 
So it strikes me. My Shaker friends, I now bid you a welcome 
adoo. You hav treated me exceedin well. Thank you kindly, 
one and all.” 

“A base exhibiter of depraved monkeys and onprincipled 
wax works!” sed Uriah. 
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“Hello, Uriah,” sez I, ‘‘I’d most forgot you. Wall, look 
out for them fits of yourn, and don’t catch cold and die in the 
flour of your youth and beauty.” 

And I resoomed my jerney. 


One of Mr. Ward's Business Letters 


To THE EDITOR OF THE —— 

Sir: I’m movin along—slowly along—down tords your place. 
I want you should rite me a letter, saying how is the show bizniss 
in your place. My show at present consists of three moral 
Bares, a Kangaroo (a amoozin little Raskal—’twould make 
you larf yourself to deth to see the little cuss jump up and 
squeal), wax figgers of G. Washington, Gen. Tayler, John 
Bunyan, Capt. Kidd, and Dr. Webster in the act of killin Dr. 
Parkman, besides several miscellanyus moral wax statoots of 
celebrated piruts & murderers, &c., ekalled by few & exceld 
by none. Now, Mr. Editor, scratch orf a few lines sayin how 
is the show bizniss down to your place. I shall hav my han- 
bills dun at your offiss. Depend upon it. I want you should 
git my hanbills up in flamin stile. Also git up a tremenjus 
excitemunt in yr. paper *bowt my onparaleled Show. We 
must fetch the public sumhow. We must wurk on their feelins. 
Cum the moral on em strong. If it’s a temperance community, 
tell em I sined the pledge fifteen minits arter Ise born, but on 
the contery, ef your peple take their tods, say Mister Ward is 
as Jenial a feller as ever we met, full of conwiviality, & the life 
an sole of the Soshul Bored. Take, don’t you? If you say 
anythin abowt my show, say my snaiks is as harmliss as the 
new born Babe. What a interistin study it is to see a zewo- 
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logical animil like a snake under perfect subjecshun! My 
kangaroo is the most larfable little cuss I ever saw. AN for 15 
cents. J am anxyus to skewer your inflooence. I repeet in 
regard to them hanbills that I shall git ’em struck orf up to 
your printin office. My perlitical sentiments agree with yourn 
exactly. I know they do, becawz I never saw a man whoos 
didn’t. 
Respectively yures, A. WARD. 
P. S.—You scratch my back & Ile scratch your back. 


On * Forts’? 


Every man has got a Fort. It’s sum men’s fort to do one 
thing, and some other men’s fort to do another, while there is 
numeris shiftliss critters goin’ round loose whose fort is not to 
do nothin’. 

Shakspeer rote good plase, but he wouldn’t hav succeeded as 
a Washington correspondent of a New York daily paper. He 
lackt the rekesit fancy and imagginashun. 

That’s so! 

Old George Washington’s Fort was not to hev eny public 
man of the present day resemble him to eny alarmin extent. 
Whare bowts can George’s ekal be found? I ask, & boldly 
answer no whares, or any whare else. 

Old man Townsin’s Fort was to maik Sassyperiller. ‘‘Goy 
to the world! anuther life saived!”” (Cotashun from Townsin’s 
advertisement.) 

Cyrus Field’s Fort is to lay a sub-machine telelgraf under the 
boundin billers of the Oshun, and then have it Bust. 

Spaldin’s Fort is to maik Prepared Gloo, which mends every- 
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thing. Wonder ef it will mend a sinner’s wickid waze. (Im- 
promptoo goak.) 

Zoary’s Fort is to be a femaile circus feller. 

My Fort is the grate moral show bizniss & ritin choice 
famerly literatoor for the noospapers. That’s what’s the mat- 
ter with me. 

&., &., &. So I mite go on to a indefnit extent. 

Twict I’ve endevered to do things which thay wasn’t my 
Fort. The fust time was when I undertuk to lick a owdashus 
cuss who cut a hole in my tent & krawld threw. Sez I, “My 
jentle Sir, go out orI shall fall on to you putty hevy.”” Sez he, 
“Wade in, Old wax figgers,” whereupon I went for him, but he 
cawt me powerful on the hed & knockt me threw the tent into 
a cow pastur. He pursood the attack & flung me into a mud 
puddle. As I arose & rung out my drencht garmints I kon- 
cluded fitin wasn’t my Fort. Ile now rize the kurtin upon Seen 
2nd: It is rarely seldum that I seek consolation in the Flowin 
Bole. But in a certain town in Injianny in the Faul of 18—, 
my orgin grinder got sick with the fever & died. I never felt 
so ashamed in my life, & I thowt I’d hist in a few swallers of 
suthin strengthnin. Konsequents was I histid in so much I 
dident zackly know whare bowts I was. I turned my livin 
wild beasts of Pray loose into the streets and spilt all my wax 
wurks. I then bet I cood play hoss. So I hitched myself to a 
Kanawl bote, there bein two other hosses hicht on also, one 
behind and anuther ahead of me. The driver hollerd for us 
to git up, and we did. But the hosses bein onused to sich a 
arrangemunt begun to kick & squeal and rair up. Kon- 
sequents was I was kickt vilently in the stummuck & back, and 
presuntly I fownd myself in the Kanawl with the other hosses, 
kickin & yellin like a tribe of Cusscaroorus savvijis. I was 
rescood, & as I was bein carrid to the tavern on a hemlock 
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Bored I sed in a feeble voise, ‘Boys, playin hoss isn’t my 
Fort.” 

Morul.—Never don’t do nothin which isn’t your Fort, for ef 
you do you'll find yourself splashin round in the Kanawl, fig- 
geratively speakin. 


Artemus Ward and the Prince of Wales 


I was drawin near to the Prince, when a red-faced man in 
Millingtery close grabd holt of me and axed me whare I was 
goin all so bold? 

“To see Albert Edard, the Prince of Wales,’’ sez I. ‘‘Who 
are your” 

He sed he was the Kurnal of the Seventy Fust Regiment, Her 
Magisty’s troops. I told him I hoped the Seventy Onesters 
was in good helth, and was passin by, when he ceased holt of 
me agin and sed in a tone of indigent cirprise: 

‘‘What? Impossible! It kannot be! Blarst my hize, sir, 
did I understan you to say that you was actooally goin into 
the presents of his Royal Iniss?” 

“That’s what’s the matter with me,” I sez. 

“But blarst my hize, sir, it’s onprecedented. It’s orful, sir. 
Nothin like it hain’t happened sins the Gun Power Plot of Guy 
Forks. Owdashus man, who air yu?” 

“Sir,” sez I, drawin myself up & puttin on a defiant air,“I’m 
a Amerycan sitterzen. Mynameis Ward. I’ma husband, & 
the father of twins, which I’m happy to state thay look like me. 
By perfession I’m a exhibiter of wax works & sich.” 

“Good God!” yelled the Kurnal; ‘“‘the idee of a exhibiter of 
wax figgers goin’ into the presents of Royalty! The British 
Lion may well roar with raje at the thawt!” 
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Sez I, ‘“‘Speakin of the British Lion, Kurnal, I’d like to make 
a bargin with you fur that beast fur a few weeks to add to my 
Show.”’ I didn’t meen nothin by this. I was only gettin orf 
a goak, but you orter heb seen the Old Kurnal jump up and 
howl. He actooally foamed at the mowth. 

“This can’t be real,” he showtid. ‘‘No, no. It’s a horrid 
dream. Sir, you air not a human bein—you hav no existents 
—yw’re a Myth!” 

“Wall,” sez I, ‘“‘old hoss, yule find me a ruther oncomfortable 
Myth ef you punch my inards in that way agin.” I began to 
git a little riled, fur when he called me a Myth he puncht me 
putty hard. The Kurnal now commenst showtin fur the 
Seventy Onesters. I at fust thawt I’d stay & becum a Marter 
to British Outraje, as sich a course mite git my name up & be 
a good advertisement fur my Show, but it occurred to me that 
ef enny of the Seventy Onesters shood happen to insert a baronet 
into my stummick it mite be onplesunt; & I was on the pint of 
runnin orf when the Prince hisself kum up & axed me what 
the matter was. Sez I, ‘Albert Edard, is that you?” & he 
smilt & sed it was. Sez I, “Albert Edard, hears my keerd. I 
cum to pay my respecks to the futer King of Ingland. The 
Kurnal of the Seventy Onesters hear is ruther smawl pertaters, 
but of course you ain’t to blame fur that. He puts on as many 
airs as tho he was the Bully Boy with the glass eye.” 

‘Never mind,” sez Albert Edard, ‘‘I’m glad to see you, Mis- 
ter Ward, at all events,” & he tuk my hand so plesunt like, & 
larfed so sweet, that I fell in love with him to onct. He handid 
mea segar, & we sot down on the Pizarro & commenst smokin 
rite cheerful. 

“Wall,” sez I, “Albert Edard, how’s the old folks?” 

“Her Majesty & the Prince are well,” he sed. 

“‘Duz the old man take his Lager beer reglar?” I enquired. 
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The Prince larfed, & intermated that the old man didn’t let 
many kegs of that bevridge spile in the sellar in the coarse of 
a year. We sot & tawked there sum time abowt matters & 
things, & bimeby I axed him how he liked bein Prince, as fur 
as he’d got. 

““To speak plain, Mister Ward,” he sed, “‘I don’t much like 
it. I’m sick of all this bowin & scrapin & crawlin & hurrain 
over a boy like me. I would rather go through the country 
quietly & enjoy myself in my own way, with the other boys, & 
not be made a Show of to be gaped at by everybody. When 
the peple cheer me I feel pleesed, fur I know they meen it; but 
if these one-horse offishuls cood know how I see threw all their 
moves & understan exactly what they air after, & knowd how 
I larft at ’em in private, they’d stop kissin my hands & fawnin 
over me as they now do. But you know, Mister Ward, I can’t 
help bein a Prince, & I must do all I kin to fit myself for the 
persishun I must sum time ockepy.” 

“That’s troo,” sez I; “sickness & the doctors will carry the 
Queen orf one of these dase, sure’s yer born.” 

The time hevin arove fur me to take my departer, I rose up 
& sed: ‘Albert Edard, I must go, but previs to doin so, I will 
obsarve that you soot me. Yure a good feller, Albert Edard, 
& tho I’m agin Princes as a gineral thing, I must say I like the 
cut of your Gib. When you git to be King, try & be as good a 
man as your muther has bin! Be just & be Jenerus, espeshully 
to showmen, who have allers bin aboosed sinse the dase of 
Noah, who was the fust man to go into the Monagery bizniss 
& ef the daily papers of his time air to be beleeved, Noah’s 
colleckshun of livin wild beests beet ennything ever seen sins 
tho I make bold to dowt ef his snaiks was ahead of mine. Al- 
bert Edard, adoo!” I tuk his hand, which he shook warmly 
& givin him a perpetooal free pars to my show, & also parses 
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to take hum for the Queen & Old Albert, I put on my hat and 
walkt away. 

“‘Mrs. Ward,” I solilarquized as I walkt along, ‘‘ Mrs. Ward 
ef you could see your husband now, just as he prowdly emerjis 
from the presunts of the futer King of Ingland, you’d be sorry 
you called him a Beest jest becaws he cum home tired 1 nite & 
wantid to go to bed without takin off his boots. You’d be sorry 
for tryin to deprive yure husband of the priceless Boon of liberty, 
Betsy Jane!” 

Jest then I met a long perseshun of men with gownds onto 
’em. The leader was on horseback, & ridin up to me, he sed: 

“Air you Orange ?” 

Sez I, ‘‘ Which?” 

“Air you a Orangeman?” he repeated, sternly. 

**T used to peddle lemins,” sed I, ‘‘but never delt in oranges. 
They are apt to spile on yure hands. What particler Loonatic 
Asylum hev you & yure friends escaped frum, if I may be so 
bold?” Just then a sudden thawt struck me, & I sed, ‘‘Oh, 
yure the fellers who air worryin the Prince so, & givin the Juke 
of Noocastle cold sweats at nite, by yure infernal catawalins, air 
youe Wall, take the advice of a Amerykin sitterzen, take orf 
them gownds & don’t try to get up a religious fite, which is 40 
times wuss nor a prize fite, over Albert Edard, who wants to 
receive you all on a ekal footin, not keerin a tinker’s cuss what 
meetin-house you sleep in Sundays. Go home & mind yure 
bisness, & not make noosenses of yourselves.” With which 
observachuns I left ’em. 

I shall leave British sile 4thwith. 
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A Visit to Brigham Young 


IT is now goin on 2 (too) yeres, as I very well remember, since 
I crossed the Planes for Kaliforny, the Brite land of Jold. 
While crossin the Planes all so bol I fell in with sum noble red 
men of the forest [N. B.—This is rote Sarcasticul. Injins is 
Pizin, wharever found], which thay Sed I was their Brother, & 
wanted for to smoke the Calomel of Peace with me. Thay 
then stole my jerkt beef, blankits, etsettery, skalpt my orgin 
grinder & scooted with a Wild Hoop. Durin the Cheaf’s techin 
speech he sed he’d meet me in the Happy Huntin Grounds. If 
he duz thare will be a fite. But enuff of this. Reven Noose 
Muttons, as our skoolmaster, who has got Talent into him, 
cussycally obsarved. 

I arrove at Salt Lake in doo time. At Camp Scott there was 
a lot of U. S. sogers, hosstensibly sent out thare to smash the 
Mormins but really to eat Salt vittles & play poker & other 
beautiful but sumwhat onsartin games. I got acquainted with 
sum of the officers. Thay lookt putty scrumpshus in their Bloo 
coats with brass buttings onto um, & ware very talented drink- 
ers, but so fur as fitin is consarned I’d willingly put my wax 
figgers agin the hull party. 

My desire was to exhibit my grate show in Salt Lake City, 
so I called on Brigham Yung, the grate mogull among the 
Mormins, and axed his permishun to pitch my tent and onfurl 
my banner to the jentle breezis. He lookt at me in a austeer 
manner for a few minits, and sed: 

“‘Do you bleeve in Solomon, Saint Paul, the immaculateness 
of the Mormin Church and the Latter-day Revelashuns ?” 

Sez I, “I’monit!” I make ita pint to git along plesunt, tho 
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I didn’t know what under the Son the old feller was drivin at. 
He sed I mite show. 

“You air a marrid man, Mister Yung, I bleeve ?” sez I, ritein 
him sum free parsis. 

“T hev eighty wives, Mister Ward. I sertinly am marrid.” 

‘How do you like it, as far as you hev got?” sed I. 

He sed, ‘‘Middlin,” and axed me wouldn’t I like to see his 
famerly, to which I replide that I wouldn’t mind minglin with 
the fair Seck & Barskin in the winnin smiles of his interestin 
wives. He accordinly tuk me to his Scareum. The house is 
powerful big, & in a exceedin large room was his wives & chil- 
dren, which larst was squawkin and hollerin enuff to take the 
roof rite orf the house. The wimin was of all sizes and ages. 
Sum was pretty & sum was Plane—sum was helthy and sum 
was on the Wayne—which is verses, tho sich was not my 
intentions, as I don’t ’prove of puttin verses in Proze rittins, 
tho ef occashun requires I can Jerk a Poim ekal to any of them 
Allantic Munthly fellers. 

“My wives, Mister Ward,” sed Yung. 

‘*Your sarvant, marms,”’ sed I, as I sot down in a cheer which 
a red-heded female brawt me. 

“Besides these wives you see here, Mister Ward,” sed Yung, 
“T hev eighty more in varis parts of this consecrated land which 
air Sealed to me.” 

“Which?” sez I, getting up & staring at him. 

“Sealed, sir! Sealed.” 

“Wharebowts?” sez I. 

“T sed, sir, that they was sealed!” He spoke in a tragerdy 
voice. 

“Will they probly continner on in that stile to any grate 
extent, sir?” I axed. 

“Sir,” sed he, turning as red as a biled beet, “don’t you 
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know that the rules of our Church is that I, the Profit, may 
hev as meny wives as I wants?” 

“Jes so,” I sed. ‘You are old pie, ain’t you?” 

“Them as is Sealed to me—that is to say, to be mine when 
I wants um—air at present my sperretooual wives,’ sed Mister 
Yung. 

““Long may thay wave!” sez I, seein I shood git into a scrape 
ef I didn’t look out. 

In a privit conversashun with Brigham I learnt the following 
fax: It takes him six weeks to kiss his wives. He don’t do it 
only onct a yere, & sez it is wuss nor cleanin house. He don’t 
pretend to know his children, thare is so many of um, tho they 
all know him. He sez about every child he meats call him 
Par, & he takes it for grantid it is so. His wives air very ex- 
pensiv. Thay allers want suthin, & ef he don’t buy it for um 
thay set the house in a uproar. He sez he don’t have a minit’s 
peace. His wives fite among theirselves so much that he has 
bilt a fiting room for thare speshul benefit, & when too of ’em 
get into a row he has ’em turned loose into that place, where 
the dispoot is settled accordin to the rules of the London prize 
ring. Sumtimes thay abooz hisself individooally. Thay hev 
pulled the most of his hair out at the roots, & he wares meny a 
horrible scar upon his body, inflicted with mop-handles, broom- 
sticks, and sich. Occashunly they git mad & scald him with 
biling hot water. When he got eny waze cranky thay’d shut 
him up in a dark closit, previshly whippin him arter the stile 
of muthers when thare orfspring git onruly. Sumtimes when he 
went in swimmin thay’d go to the banks of the Lake & steal 
all his close, thereby compellin him to sneek home by a sir- 
coot’us rowt, drest in the Skanderlus stile of the Greek Slaiv. 
“T find that the keers of a marrid life way hevy onto me,” sed 
the Profit, ‘“‘ & sumtimes I wish I’d remaned singel.” I left 
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the Profit and startid for the tavern where I put up to. On 
my way I was overtuk by a large krowd of Mormins, which 
they surroundid me & statid they were goin into the Show 
free. 

“Wall,” sez I, ‘‘ef I find a individooal who is goin round 
lettin folks into his show free, I’ll let you know.” 

““We’ve had a Revelashun biddin us go into A. Ward’s 
Show without payin nothin!” thay showted. 

“Ves,” hollered a lot of femaile Mormonesses, ceasin me 
by the cote tales & swingin me round very rapid, “‘we’re all 
goin in free! So sez the Revelashun!” 

“What’s Old Revelashun got to do with my show?” sez I, 
getting putty rily. “Tell Mister Revelashun,” sed I, drawin 
myself up to my full hite and lookin round upon the ornery 
krowd with a prowd & defiant mean—‘‘tell Mister Revela- 
shun to mind his own bizness, subject only to the Konstitushun 
of the U. S.!” 

“Oh, now, let us in, that’s a sweet man!” sed several fe- 
mailes, puttin thare arms round me in luvin style. ‘Become 
1 of us. Becum a Preest & hav wives Sealed to you.” — 

“Not a Seal!” sez I, startin back in horror at the idee. 

“Oh, stay, Sir, stay!”’ sed a tall, gawnt femaile, ore whose 
hed 37 summirs hev parsd—‘stay, & IT’ll be your Jentle 
Gazelle.” 

“Not ef I know it, you won’t,” sez I. ‘‘Awa, you skanderlus 
femaile, awa! Go & be a Nunnery!” That's what I sed, 
JES SO. 

“& I,” sed a fat, chunky femaile, who must hev wade more 
than too hundred lbs., ‘‘I will be your sweet gidin’ Star!” 

Sez I, “Tle bet two dollars and a half you won’t!”” Whare 
ear I may Rome Ile still be troo 2 thee, oh, Betsy Jane! [N. B. 
—Rets,” Jane is my wife’s Sir naime.] 
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“Wiltist thou not tarry here in the promist Land?” sed sev- 
eral of the meserabil critters. 

“Tle see you all essenshally cussed be4 I wiltist!” roared I, 
as mad as I cood be at thare infernal noncents. I girdid up 
my Lions & fled the Seen. I packt up my duds & Left Salt 
Lake, which is a 2nd Soddum & Germorrer, inhabitid by as 
theavin & onprinsipled a set of retchis as ever drew Breth 
in eny spot on the Globe. 


The Tower of London 


Mr. Puncu,—My Dear Sir:—I skurcely need inform you 
that your excellent Tower is very pop’lar with peple from the 
agricultooral districks, and it was chiefly them class which I 
found waitin at the gates the other mornin. 

I saw at once that the Tower was established on a firm basis. 
In the entire history of firm basisis I don’t find a basis more 
firmer than this one. 

“You have no Tower in America ?” said a man in the crowd, 
who had somehow detected my denomination. 

“‘Alars! no,” I anserd; ‘“‘we boste of our enterprise and 
improovements, and yit we are devoid of a Tower. America 
oh my onhappy country! thou hast not got no Tower! It’sa 
sweet Boon.” 

The gates was opened after awhile, and we all purchist 
tickets, and went into a waitin room. 

““My frens,” said a pale-faced little man, in black close, 
‘this is a sad day.” 

“Tnasmuch as to how?” I said. 

“T mean it is sad to think that so many peple have been 
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killed within these gloomy walls. My frens, let us drop a 
tear!” 

“No,” I said, ‘you must excuse me. Others may drop 
one if they feel like it; but as for me, I decline. The early 
managers of this institootion were a bad lot, and their crimes 
were trooly orful; but I can’t sob for those who died four or 
five hundred years ago. If they was my own relations I 
couldn’t. It’s absurd to shed sobs over things which occurd 
during the rain of Henry the Three. Let us be cheerful.” 
I continnered. ‘‘Look at the festiv Warders, in their red 
flannil jackets. They are cheerful, and why should it not be 
thusly with us?” 

A Warder now took us in charge, and showed us the Trater’s 
Gate, the armers, and things. The Trater’s Gate is wide enuff 
to admit about twenty trater’s abrest, I should jedge; but be- 
yond this, I couldn’t see that it was superior to gates in gen’ral. 

Traters, I will here remark, are a onfornit class of peple. 
If they wasn’t, they wouldn’t be traters. They conspire to 
bust up a country—they fail, and they’re traters. They bust 
her, and they become statesmen and heroes. 

Take the case of Gloster, afterward Old Dick the Three, 
who may be seen at the Tower on horseback, in a heavy tin 
overcoat—take Mr. Gloster’s case. Mr. G. was a conspirator 
of the basist dye, and if he’d failed he would have been hung 
on a sour apple tree. But Mr. G. succeeded, and became 
great. He was slewed by Col. Richmond, but he lives in his- 
tory, and his equestrian figger may be seen daily for a sixpence, 
in conjunction with other em’nent persons, and no extra charge 
for the Warder’s able and bootiful lectur. 

There’s one king in this room who is mounted onto a foam- 
ing steed, his right hand graspin a barber’s pole. I didn’t 
learn his name. 
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The room where the daggers and pistils and other weppins 
is kept is interestin. Among this collection of choice cuttlery 
I notist the bow and arrer which those hot-heded old chaps 
used to conduct battles with. It is quite like the bow and 
arrer used at this day by certain tribes of American Injuns, 
and they shoot ’em off with such a excellent precision that I 
almost sigh’d to be an Injun when I was in the Rocky Moun- 
tain regin. They area pleasant lot them Injuns. Mr. Cooper 
and Dr. Catlin have told us of the red man’s wonerful elo- 
quence, and I found it so. Our party was stopt on the plains 
of Utah by a band of Shoshones, whose chief said: 

“Brothers! the paleface is welcome. Brothers! the sun 
is sinking in the west, and Wa-na-bucky-she will soon cease 
speakin. Brothers! the poor red man belongs to a race which 
is fast becomin extink.” 

He then whooped in a shrill manner, stole all our blankets 
and whisky, and fled to the primeval forest to conceal his 
emotions. 

I will remark here, while on the subjeck of Injuns, that they 
are in the main a very shaky set, with even less sense than the 
Fenians, and when I hear philanthropists bewailin’ the fack 
that every year ‘“‘carries the noble red man nearer the settin 
sun,” I simply have to say I’m glad of it, tho’ it is rough on 
the settin sun. They call you by the sweet name of Brother 
one minit, and the next they scalp you with their Thomas- 
hawks. But I wander. Let us return to the Tower. 

At one end of the room where the weppins is kept is a wax 
figger of Queen Elizabeth, mounted on a fiery stuffed hoss, 
whose glass eye flashes with pride, and whose red morocker 
nostril dilates hawtily, as if conscious of the royal burden he 
bears. I have associated Elizabeth with the Spanish Armandy. 
She’s mixed up with it at the Surrey Theater, where Troo to 
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the Core is bein’ acted, and in which a full bally core is intro- 
jooced on board the Spanish Admiral’s ship, giving the audiens 
the idee that he intends openin a moosic hall in Plymouth the 
moment he conkers that town. But a very interesting dram- 
mer is Troo to the Core, notwithstandin the eccentric conduct 
of the Spanish Admiral; and very nice it is in Queen Eliza- 
beth to make Martin Truegold a baronet. 

The Warder shows us some instruments of tortur, such as 
thumbscrews, throat-collars, etc., statin’ that these was con- 
kered from the Spanish Armandy, and addin what a crooil 
peple the Spaniards was in them days—which elissited from 
a bright-eyed little girl of about twelve summers the remark 
that she tho’t it was rich to talk about the crooilty of the Span- 
iards usin thumbscrews, when he was in a Tower where so 
many poor peple’s heads had been cut off. This made the 
Warder stammer and turn red. 

I was so pleased with the little girl’s brightness that I could 
have kissed the dear child, and I would if she’d been six years 
older. 

I think my companions intended makin a day of it, for they 
all had sandwiches, sassiges, etc. The sad-lookin man, who 
had wanted us to drop a tear afore we started to go round, 
fling’d such quantities of sassige into his mouth that I expected 
to see him choke hisself to death; he said to me, in the Beau- 
champ Tower, where the poor prisoners writ their onhappy 
names on the cold walls, ‘This is a sad sight.” 

“Tt is indeed,” I anserd. ‘‘ You’re black in the face. You 
shouldn’t eat sassige in public without some rehearsals before- 
hand. You manage it orkwardly.” 

“No,” he said, ‘‘I mean this sad room.” 

Indeed, he was quite right. Tho so long ago all these dref- 
ful things happened, I was very glad to git away from this 
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gloomy room and go where the rich and sparklin’ Crown 
Jewils is kept. I was so pleased with the Queen’s Crown 
that it occurd to me what a agree’ble surprise it would be to 
send a sim’lar one home to my wife; and I asked the Warder 
what was the vally of a good, well-constructed Crown like that. 
He told me, but on cypherin up with a pencil the amount of 
funs I have in the Jint Stock Bank, I conclooded I’d send her 
a genteel silver watch instid. 

And so I left the Tower. It is a solid and commandin edifis, 
but I deny that it is cheerful. I bid it adoo without a pang. 

I was droven to my hotel by the most melancholly driver of 
a four-wheeler that I ever saw. He heaved a deep sigh as I 
gave him two shillings. 

“Tl give you six d’s more,” I said, ‘‘if it hurts you so.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” he said, with a hartrendin groan; ‘‘it’s only 
a way I have. My mind’s upset to-day. I at one time tho’t 
I’d drive into the Thames. I’ve been readin all the daily 
papers to try and understand about Governor Eyre, and my 
mind is totterin. It’s really wonderful I didn’t drive you into 
the Thames.” 

I asked the onhappy man what his number was, so I could 
redily find him in case I should want him agin, and bad him 
good-by. And then I tho’t what a frollicsome day I’d made 
of it, Respectably, etc., 

ARTEMUS WARD. 


—Punch, 1866. 
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A. W. to his Wife 


Boston 


Dear Betsy: I write you this from Boston, “the Modern 
Atkins,” as it is denomyunated, altho’ I skurcely know what 
those air. I'll giv you a kursoory view of this city. T’ll klas- 
sify the paragrafs under seprit headin’s, arter the stile of those 
Emblems of Trooth and Poority, the Washington correspong- 
dents: 


COPPS’ HILL 


The winder of my room commands a exileratin’ view of 
Copps’ Hill, where Cotton Mather, the father of the Reformers 
and sich, lies berrid. There is men even now who worship 
Cotton, and there is wimin who wear him next their harts. 
But I do not weep for him. He’s bin ded too lengthy. I 
ain’t goin to be absurd, like old Mr. Skillins, in our nabor- 
hood, who is ninety-six years of age, and gets drunk every 
"lection day, and weeps Bitturly because he hain’t got no 
Parents. He’s a nice Orphan, he is. 


MR. FANUEL 


Old Mr. Fanuel is ded, but his Hall is still into full blarst. 
This is the Cradle in which the Goddess of Liberty was rocked, 
my dear. The Goddess hasn’t bin very well durin the past 
few years, and the num’ris quack doctors she called in didn’t 
help her any; but the old gal’s physicians now are men who 


understand their bisness, Major-generally speakin, and I 
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think the day is near when she’ll be able to take her three 
meals a day, and sleep nights as comf’bly as in the old time. 


THE LEGISLATUR 


The State House is filled with Statesmen, but sum of ’em 
wear queer hats. They buy ’em, I take it, of hatters who 
carry on hat stores downstairs in Dock Square, and whose 
hats is either ten years ahead of the prevailin stile, or ten years 
behind it—jest as a intellectooal person sees fit to think about 
it. I had the pleasure of talkin with sevril members of the 
legislatur. I told ’em the Eye of 1,000 ages was onto we 
American peple of to-day. They seemed deeply impressed 
by the remark, and wantid to know if I had seen the Grate 
Orgin. 


HARVARD COLLEGE 


This celebrated institootion is pleasantly situated in the 
Barroom of Parker’s, in School Street, and has poopils from 
all over the country. I had a letter, yes’d’y, by the way, from 
our mootual son, Artemus, Jr., who is at Bowdoin College, in 
Maine. He writes that he is a Bowdoin Arab. & is it cum 
to this? Is this Boy, as I nurtered with a Parent’s care into 
his childhood’s hour—is he goin to be a Grate American 
humorist? Alars! I fear it is too troo. Why didn’t I bind 
him out to the Patent Travelin Vegetable Pill Man, as was 
struck with his appearance at our last County Fair, & wanted 
him to go with him and be a Pillist? Ar, these Boys—they 
little know how the old folks worrit about ’em. But my father 
he never had no occasion to worrit about me. You know, 
Betsy, that when I fust commenced my career as a moral ex- 
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hibitor with a six-legged cat and a Bass drum, I was only a 
simple peasant child—skurce 15 summers had flow’d over my 
yoothful hed. But I had sum mind of my own. My father 
understood this. ‘‘Go,” he said—‘go, my son, and hog the 
public!” (He ment, “knock em,” but the old man was allus 
a little given to slang.) He put his withered han tremblin’ly 
onto my hed, and went sadly into the house. I thought I saw 
tears tricklin down his venerable chin, but it might hav been 
tobacker jooce. He chaw’d. 


WHERE THE FUST BLUD WAS SPILT 


I went over to Lexington yes’d’y. My Boosum hov with 
sollum emotions. ‘ & this,” I said to a man who was drivin 
a yoke of oxen, ‘‘this is where our Revolootionary forefathers 
asserted their independence and spilt their Blud. Classic 
ground!” 

“Wall,” this man said, “‘it’s good for white beans and po- 
tatoes, but as regards raisin wheat, ’t ain’t wortha dam. But 
hav you seen the Grate Orgin?” 


THE POOTY GIRL IN SPECTACLES 


I returned in the Hoss Cars, part way. A pooty girl in 
spectacles sot near me, and was tellin a young man how much 
he reminded her of a man she used to know in Waltham. 
Pooty soon the young man got out; and, smilin in a seductiv 
manner, I said to the girl in spectacles, ‘Don’t J remind you 
of somebody you used to know?” 

“Yes,” she sed, “‘you do remind me of one man, but he was 
sent to the penitentiary for stealin a Bar’l of mackril—he died 
there, so I conclood you ain’t him.’ I didn’t pursoo the con- 
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versation. I only heard her silvery voice once more durin 
the remainder of the jerney. Turnin to a respectable lookin 
female of advanced summers, she asked her if she had seen the 
Grate Orgin. 


Richmond, May 18, 1865 


The old man finds hisself once more in a Sunny climb. I 
cum here a few days arter the city catterpillertulated. 

My naburs seemed surprised & astonisht at this darin 
bravery onto the part of a man at my time of life, but our 
family was never know’d to quale in danger’s stormy hour. 

My father was a sutler in the Revolution War. My father 
once had a intervoo with Gin’ral La Fayette. 

He asked La Fayette to lend him five dollars, promisin to 
pay him in the fall; but Lafy said “he couldn’t see it in those 
lamps.”’ Lafy was French, and his knowledge of our lang- 
widge was a little shaky. 

Immejutly on my ’rival here I perceeded to the Spotswood 
House, and callin to my assistans a young man from our town 
who writes a good runnin hand, I put my ortograph on the 
Register, and handin my umbrella to a baldheded man be- 
hind the counter, who I s’posed was Mr. Spotswood, I said, 
‘‘Spotsy, how does she run?” 

He called a cullud person, and sed: 

‘Show the gen’l’man to the cowyard, and giv him cart 
number 1.” 

“Tsn’t Grant here?” I sed. ‘Perhaps Ulyssis wouldn’t 
mind my turnin in with him.” 

“To you know the Gin’ral?” inquired Mr. Spotswood. 

“Wal, no, not ’zacky;. but he’ll remember me. His brother- 
in-law’s Aunt bought her rye meal of my Uncle Levi all one 
winter. My Uncle Levi’s rye meal was——” 
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“Pooh! pooh!” sed Spotsy. ‘‘Don’t bother me,” and he 
shuv’d my umbrella on to the floor. Obsarvin to him not to 
be so keerless with that wepin, I accompanied the African to 
my lodgin’s. 

“My brother,” I sed, “‘air you aware that you’ve been 
’mancipated? Do you realize how glorus it is to be free? 
Tell me, my dear brother, does it not seem like some dream, 
or do you realize the great fact in all its livin and holy mag- 
nitood ?” 

He sed he would take some gin. 

I was show’d to the cowyard, and laid down under a one- 
mule cart. The hotel was orful crowded, and I was sorry: I 
hadn’t gone to the Libby Prison. Tho I should hav slept 
comf’ble enuff if the bedclothes hadn’t. bin pulled off me 
durin the night by a scoundrel who cum and hitched a mule 
to the cart and druv it off. I thus lost my cuverin, and my 
throat feels a little husky this mornin. 

Gin’ral Hullock offers me the hospitality of the city, givin 
me my choice of hospitals. 

He has also very kindly placed at my disposal a smallpox 
amboolance. 

There is raly a great deal of Union sentiment in this city. 
I see it on ev’ry hand. 

I met a man to-day—I am not at liberty to tell his name 
but he is a old and inflooential citizen of Richmond, and sez 
he, ‘‘Why! we’ve bin fightin agin the Old Flag! Lor’ bless 
me, how sing’lar!” He then borrer’d five dollars of me and 
bust into a flood of teers. 

Sed another (a man of standin, and formerly a bitter rebuel), 
“Let us at once stop this effooshun of Blud! The Old Flag is 
good enuff for me. Sir,” he added, ‘‘you air from the North! 
Have you a doughnut or a piece of custard pie about you?” 
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I told him no; but I knew a man from Vermont who had 
just organized a sort of restaurant, where he could go and 
make a very comfortable breakfast on New England rum and 
cheese. He borrowed fifty cents of me, and askin me to send 
him Wm. Lloyd Garrison’s ambrotype as soon as I got home, 
he walked off. 

Sed another: “‘There’s bin a tremendious Union feelin’ 
here from the fust. But we was kept down by a rain of ter- 
ror. Have you a dagerretype of Wendell Phillips about your 
person? and will you lend me four dollars for a few days till 
we air once more a happy and united people?” 

Robert Lee is regarded as a noble feller. 

He was opposed to the war at the fust, and draw’d his sword 
very reluctant. In fact, he wouldn’t hav draw’d his sword at 
all, only he had a large stock of military clothes on hand, which 
he didn’t want to waste. He sez the colored man is right, and 
he will at once go to New York and open a Sabbath School 
for Negro minstrels. 

Feelin a little peckish, I went into a eatin house to-day and 
encountered a young man with long black hair and slender 
frame. He didn’t wear much clothes, and them as he did 
wear looked onhealthy. He frowned on me, and sed, kinder 
scornful, ‘‘So, sir—you cum here to taunt us in our hour of 
trouble, do you?” 

“No,” sed I, ‘“‘I cum here for hash!” 

“‘Pish-haw,” he sed, sneerin’ly, ‘“‘I mean, you air in this 
city for the purpuss of gloatin over a fallen peple. Others 
may basely succumb, but as for me, I will never yield—never, 
never!” 

“‘Hav suthin to eat?” I pleasantly suggested. 

“‘Tripe and onions!” he sed furcely; then he added, “I 
eat with you, but I hate you. You're a low-lived Yankee!” 
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To which I pleasantly replied, ‘“‘How’ll you have your tripe?” 

‘“‘Fried, mudsill! with plenty of ham-fat!” 

He et very ravenus. Poor feller! He had lived on odds 
and ends for several days, eatin crackers that had bin turned 
over by revelers in the bread tray at the bar. 

He got full at last, and his hart softened a little to’ards me. 
“ After all,” he sed, ‘‘you hav sum peple at the North who air 
not wholly loathsum beasts!” 

““Well, yes,” I sed, ““we hav now and then a man among us 
who isn’t a cold-bluded scoundril. Young man,” I mildly 
but gravely sed, ‘this crooil war is over, and you’re lickt! It’s 
rather necessary for sumbody to lick in a good, square, lively 
fite, and in this ’ere case it happens to be the United States of 
America. You fit splendid, but we was too many for you. 
Then make the best of it, & let us all give in, and put the Re- 
public on a firmer basis nor ever. 

“T don’t gloat over your misfortins, my young fren. Fur 
from it. I’m a old man now, & my hart is softer nor it once 
was. You see my spectacles is misten’d with suthin very like 
tears. I’m thinkin of the sea of good rich blud that has bin 
spilt on both sides in this dredful war! I’m thinkin of our 
widders and orfuns North, and of yourn in the South. I kin 
cry for both. B’leeve me, my young fren’, I kin place my old 
hands tenderly on the fair yung hed of the Virginny maid whose 
lover was laid low in the battle-dust by a Fed’ral bullet, and 
say, as fervently and piously as a vener’ble sinner like me kin 
say anythin’, ‘God be good to you, my poor dear, my poor 
dear.” 

I riz up to go, & takin my yung Southern fren kindly by 
the hand, I sed, “‘Yung man, adoo! You Southern fellers is 
prob’ly my brothers, tho’ you’ve occasionally had a cussed 
queer way of showin it! It’s over now. Let us all jine in 
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and make a country on this continent that shall giv all Europe 
the cramp in the stummuck ev’ry time they look at us! Adoo, 
adoo!” 

And as I am through, I'll likewise say adoo to you, jentle 
reader, merely remarkin that the Star Spangled Banner is 
wavin round loose agin, and that there don’t seem to be any- 
thing the matter with the Goddess of Liberty beyond a slite 
cold. 


The Showman’s Courtship 


THARE was many affectin ties which made me hanker arter 
Betsy Jane. Her father’s farm jined our’n; their cows and 
our’n squencht their thurst at the same spring; our old mares 
both had stars in their forreds; the measles broke out in both 
famerlies at nearly the same period; our parients (Betsy’s and 
mine) slept reglarly every Sunday in the same meetin-house, 
and the nabers used to obsarve, ‘‘How thick the Wards and 
Peasleys air!” It was a surblime site, in the Spring of the 
year, to see our sevral mothers (Betsy’s and mine) with their 
gowns pin’d up so thay couldn’t sile ’em, affecshunitly Bilin 
sope together & aboozin the nabers. 

Altho I hankerd intensly arter the objeck of my affecshuns, 
I darsunt tell her of the fires which was rajin in my manly 
Buzzum. I'd try to do it but my tung would kerwollup up 
agin the roof of my mowth & stick thar, like deth to a deseast 
Afrikan or a country postmaster to his offiss, while my hart 
whanged agin my ribs like a old fashioned wheat Flale agin a 
barn floor. 

’Twas a carm still nite in Joon. All nater was husht and 
nary a zeffer disturbed the sereen silens. I sot with Betsy 
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Jane on the fense of her farther’s pastur. We’d bin rompin 
threw the woods, kullin flours & drivin the woodchuck from 
his Nativ Lair (so to speak) with long sticks. Wall, we sot 
thar on the fense, a swingin our feet two and fro, blushin as 
red as the Baldinsville skool house when it was fust painted, and 
lookin very simple, I make no doubt. My left arm was ocke- 
pied in ballunsin myself on the fense, while my rite was woundid 
luvinly round her waste. 

I cleared my throat and tremblinly sed, ‘Betsy, you’re a 
Gazelle.”’ 

I thought that air was putty fine. I waitid to see what 
effeck it would hav upon her. It evidently didn’t fetch her, 
for she up and sed, 

“You’re a sheep!” 

Sez I, ‘‘ Betsy, I think very muchly of you.” 

“T don’t b’leeve a word you say—so there now cum!” with 
which obsarvashun she hitched away from me. 

“‘T wish thar was winders to my Sole,” sed I, “‘so that you 
could see some of my feelins. ‘There’s fire enuff in here,’ sed 
I, strikin my buzzum with my fist, ‘‘to bile all the corn beef and 
turnips in the naberhood. Versoovius and the Critter ain’t a 
circumstans!” 

She bowd her hed down and commenst chawin the strings 
to her sun bonnet. 

“Ar could you know the sleeplis nites I worry threw with 
on your account, how vittles has seized to be attractiv to me 
& how my lims has shrunk up, you wouldn’t dowt me. Gase 
on this wastin form and these ’ere sunken cheeks——” 

I should have continnered on in this strane probly for sum 
time, but unfortnitly I lost my ballunse and fell over into the 
pastur ker smash, tearin my close and seveerly damagin myself 
ginerally. 
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Betsy Jane sprung to my assistance in dubble quick time and 
dragged me 4th. Then drawin herself up to her full hite she sed: 

“T won’t listen to your noncents no longer. Jes say rite 
strate out what you’re drivin at. If you mean gettin hitched, 
Iu w!” 

I considered that air enuff for all practicul purpusses, and 
we proceeded immejitely to the parson’s, & was made 1 that 
very nite. 

(Notiss to the Printer: Put some stars here.) 
* * * * * * * 

I’ve parst threw many tryin ordeels sins then, but Betsy 
Jane has bin troo as steel. By attendin strickly to bizniss 
I’ve amarsed a handsum Pittance. No man on this foot-stool 
can rise & git up & say I ever knowinly injered no man or 
wimmin folks, while all agree that my Show is ekalled by few 
and exceld by none, embracin as it does a wonderful colleck- 
shun of livin wild Beests of Pray, snaix in grate profushun, a 
endliss variety of life-size wax figgirs, & the only traned kan- 
garoo in Ameriky—the most amoozin little cuss ever introjuced 
to a discriminatin public.—“ Complete Works.” 


Woman's Rights 


I PITCHED my tent in a small town in Injianny one day last 
seeson, & while I was standin at the dore takin money, a dep- 
pytashun of ladies came up & sed they wos members of the 
Bunkumville Female Reformin & Wimin’s Rite’s Associashun, 
and thay axed me if they cood go in without payin. 

“Not exactly,” sez I, “but you can pay without goin in.” 

“Dew you know who we air?” said one of the wimin—a 
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tall and feroshus lookin critter, with a blew kotton umbreller 
under her arm—‘“‘do you know who we air, Sir?” 

‘My impreshun is,” sed I, ‘‘from a kersery view, that you 
air females.” 

“We air, Sur,” said the feroshus woman—‘“‘we belong to a 
Society whitch beleeves wimin has rites—whitch beleeves in 
razin her to her proper speer—whitch beleeves she is indowed 
with as much intelleck as man is—whitch beleeves she is tram- 
pled on and aboozed—& who will resist hensogth & forever 
the incroachments of proud & domineering men.” 

Durin her discourse, the exsentric female grabed me by the 
coat-kollor & was swinging her umbreller wildly over my hed. 

“T hope, marm,” sez I, starting back, ‘‘that your intensions 
is honorable! I’m a lone man here in a strange place. Be- 
sides, ’vea wife to hum.” 

“Yes,” cried the female, ‘‘ & she’s a slave! Doth she never 
dream of freedom—doth she never think of throwin of the yoke 
of tyrrinny & thinkin & votin for herself?—Doth she never 
think of these here things?” 

“Not bein a natral born fool,’’ sed I, by this time a little 
riled, “‘I kin safely say that she dothunt.” 

“Oh, whot—whot!” screamed the female, swingin her um- 
breller in the air. ‘‘Oh, what is the price that woman pays 
for her expeeriunce!” 

“T don’t know,” sez I; “the price of my show is rs cents 
pur individooal.” 

““ & can’t our Sosiety go in free?”’ asked the female. 

“Not if I know it,” sed I. 

“‘Crooil, crooil man!” she cried, & bust into teers. 

“Won’t you let my darter in?” sed anuther of the exsen- 
tric wimin, taken me afeckshunitely by the hand. ‘O please 
let my darter in,—shee’s a sweet gushin child of natur.” 
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“Let her gush!” roared I, as mad as I cood stick at their 
tarnal nonsense; “‘let her gush!” Where upon they all sprung 
back with the simultanious observashun that I was a Beest. 

““My female friends,” sed I, ‘‘be4 you leeve, I’ve a few re- 
marks to remark; wa them well. The female woman is one of 
the greatest institooshuns of which this land can boste. It’s 
onpossible to get along without her. Had there bin no female 
wimin in the world, I should scarcely be here with my unpar- 
aleld show on this very occashun. She is good in sickness— 
good in wellness—good all the time. O woman, woman!” I 
cried, my feelins worked up to a hi poetick pitch, “you air a 
angle when you behave yourself; but when you take off your 
proper appairel & (mettyforically speaken)—get into panty- 
loons—when you desert your firesides, & with your heds full 
of wimin’s rites noshuns go round like roarin lions, seekin 
whom you may devour someboddy—in short, when you under- 
take to play the man, you play the devil and air an emfatic 
noosance. My female friends,’ I continnered, as they were in- 
dignantly departin, “‘wa well what A. Ward has sed!” 

—‘‘ Complete Works.” 


Artemus Ward in London 


Personal Recollections 


You’tt be glad to learn that I’ve made a good impression 
onto the mind of the lan’lord of the Greenlion tavern. He 
made a speech about me last night. Risin’ in the bar he spoke 
as follers, there bein over 20 individooals present: ‘This 
North American has been a inmate of my ’ouse over two weeks, 
yit he hasn’t made no attempt to scalp any member of my 
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fam’ly. He hasn’t broke no cups or sassers, or furnitur of any 
kind. (Hear, hear.) I find I can trust him with lited candles. 
He eats his wittles with a knife and a fork. Peple of this kind 
should be encurridged. I purpose ’is ’elth!” (Loud ’plaws.) 

What could I do but modestly get up and express a fervint 
hope that the Atlantic Cable would bind the two countries still 
more closely together? The lan’lord said my speech was full 
of orig’nality, but his idee was the old stage coach was more 
safer, and he tho’t peple would indors that opinyin in doo time. 

I’m gettin’ on exceedin’ wellin London. I see now, however, 
that I made a mistake in orderin’ my close afore I left home. 
The troot’: is the taler in our little villige owed me for a pig 
and I didn’t see any other way of gettin’ my pay. Ten years 
ago these close would no doubt have been fash’n’ble, and per- 
haps they would be ekally sim’lar ten years hens. But now 
they’re diff’rently. The taler said he know’d they was all right, 
because he had a brother in Wales who kept him informed 
about London fashins reg’lar. This was a infamus falsehood. 
But as the ballud says (which I heard a gen’l’man in a new soot 
of black close and white kid gloves sing t’other night), Never 
don’t let us Despise a Man because he wears a Raggid Coat! 
I don’t know as we do, by the way, tho’ we gen’rally get out of 
his way pretty rapid; prob’ly on account of the pity which tears 
our boosums for his onhappy condition. 

This last remark is a sirkastic and witherin’ thrust at them 
blotid peple who live in gilded saloons. I tho’t I’d explain my 
meanin’ to you. I frekently have to explain the meanin’ of 
my remarks. I know one man—and he’s a man of varid ’com- 
plishments—who often reads my articles over 20 times afore 
he can make anything of ’em at all. Our skoolmaster to 
home says this is a pecoolerarity of geneyus. My wife says it 
is a pecoolerarity of infernal nonsens. She’s a exceedin’ prac- 
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tycal woman. I luv her muchly, however, and humer her little 
ways. It’s a recklis falshood that she henpecks me, and the 
young man in our neighborhood who said to me one evenin’, as 
I was mistenin’ my diafram with a gentle cocktail at the villige 
tavun—who said to me in these very langwidge, ‘“‘Go home, old 
man, onless you desires to have another teapot throwd at you by 
B. J.,” probly regrets havin said so. I said, “‘ Betsy Jane is my 
wife’s front name, gentle yooth, and I permits no person to alood 
to her as B. J. outside of the family circle, of which I am it prin- 
cipally myself. Your other observations I scorn and disgust, 
and I must pollish you off.” He was a able-bodied young man, 
and, remoovin his coat, he inquired if I wanted to be ground to 
powder? I said, Yes: if there was a Powder-grindist handy, 
nothin would ’ford me greater pleasure, when he struck me a 
painful blow into my right eye, causin’ me to make a rapid 
retreat into the fireplace. I hadn’t no idee that the enemy 
was so well organised. But I rallied and went for him, in a 
rayther vigris style for my time of life. His parunts lived 
near by, and I will simply state 15 minits had only elapst after 
the first act when he was carried home on a shutter. His 
mama met the sollum procession at the door, and after keer- 
fully looking her orfspring over, she said, ‘‘My son, I see how 
it is distinctually. You’ve been foolin’ round a Trashin Ma- 
sheen. You went in at the place where they put the grain 
in, cum out with the straw, and you got up into the thingamy- 
jig, and let the horses tred on you, didn’t you, my son?” The 
pen of no liven Orthur could describe that disfortnit young 
man’s sittywation more clearer. But I was sorry for him, and 
I went and nussed him till he got well. His reg’lar original 
father being absent to the war, I told him I’d be a father to 
him myself. He smilt a sickly smile, and said I’d already been 
wus than two fathers to him. 
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I will here obsarve that fitin orter be allus avided, excep in 
extreem cases. My principle is, if a man smites me on the 
right cheek I’ll turn my left to him, prob’ly; but if he insin- 
ooates that my gran’mother wasn’t all right, I’ll punch his 
hed. But fitin is mis’ble bisniss, gen’rally speakin’, and when- 
ever any enterprisin countryman of mine cums over here to 
scoop up a Briton in the prize ring I’m allus excessively tickled 
when he gets scooped hisself, which it is a sad fack has thus far 
been the case—my only sorrer bein’ that t’other feller wasn’t 
scooped likewise. It’s diff’rently with scullin boats, which is 
a manly sport, and I can only explain Mr. Hamil’s resunt defeat 
in this country on the grounds that he wasn’t used to British 
water. I hope this explanation will be entirely satisfact’ry 
to all. 

As I remarked afore, I’m gettin’ on well. I’m aware that 
I’m in the great metrop’lis of the world, and it doesn’t make 
me onhappy to admit the fack. A man is a ass who dispoots 
it. That’s all that ails him. I know there is sum peple who 
cum over here and snap and snarl ’bout this and that: I know 
one man who says it is a shame and a disgraice that St. Paul’s 
Church isn’t a older edifiss; he says it should be years and even 
ages older than it is; but I decline to hold myself responsible 
for the conduck of this idyit simply because he’s my country- 
man. I spose every civ’lised land is endowed with its full share 
of gibberin’ idyits, and it can’t be helpt—leastways I can’t think 
of any effectooal plan of helpin’ it. 

I’m a little sorry you’ve got politics over here, but I shall 
not diskuss ’em with nobody. Tear me to peaces with wild 
omnibus hosses, and I won’t diskuss em. I’ve had quite enuff 
of ’em at home, thank you. I was at Birmingham t’other 
night, and went to the great meetin’ for a few minits. I hadn’t 
been in the hall long when a stern-lookin’ artisan said to me: 
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“You ar from Wales?” 

No, I told him I didn’t think I was. A hidgyis tho’t flasht 
over me. It was of that onprincipled taler, and I said, ‘‘Has 
my clothin’ a Welchy appearance?” 

“Not by no means,” he answered, and then he said, ‘“‘And 
what is your opinyin of the present crisis?” 

I said, “I don’t zackly know. Have you got it very bad?” 

He replied, ‘‘Sir, it is sweepin’ over England like the Cymoon 
of the Desert!” 

“Wall,” I said, ‘let it sweep!” 

He ceased me by the arm and said, “Let us glance at hist’ry. 
It is now some two thousand years . 

“Ts it, indeed?” I replied. 

’ “TListin!”” he fiercely cried; “‘it is only a little over two thou- 
sand years since——” 

“Oh, bother!” I remarkt, “‘let us go out and git some beer.” 

“No, Sir. I want no gross and sensual beer. I’ll not move 
from this spot till Ican vote. Who ar you?” 

I handed him my card, which, in addition to my name, con- 
tains a elabrit description of my show. ‘‘Now, Sir,” I proudly 
said, ‘“‘you know me?” 

“‘T sollumly swear,’’ he sternly replied, ‘‘that I never heard 
of you, or your show, in my life!” 

“And this man,” I cried bitterly, “calls hisself a intelligent 
man, and thinks he orter be allowed to vote! What a holler 
mockery!” 

I’ve no objection to ev’ry intelligent man votin’ if he wants 
to. It’s a pleasant amoosement, no doubt; but there is those 
whose igrance is so dense and loathsum that they shouldn’t be 
trustid with a ballit any more’n one of my trained serpunts 
should be trusted with a child to play with. 

I went to the station with a view of returnin’ to town on 
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the cars. “This way, Sir,” said the guard; “here you ar,” 
and he pinted to a first-class carrige, the sole ockepant of which 
was a rayther prepossessin’ female of about 30 summers. 
“No, I thank you,” I ernestly replied, “I prefer to walk.” 
I am, dear Sir, 
Very respectivly yours, 
ARTEMUS WARD. 


—‘‘ Complete Works.” 
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Pomona’s Novel 


It was in the latter part of August of that year that it became 
necessary for some one in the office in which I was engaged to 
go to St. Louis to attend to important business. Everything 
seemed to point to me as the fit person, for I understood the 
particular business better than any one else. I felt that I ought 
to go, but I did not altogether like to do it. I went home, and 
Euphemia and I talked over the matter far into the regulation 
sleeping-hours. 

There were very good reasons why we should go (for of 
course I would not think of taking such a journey without 
Euphemia). In the first place, it would be of advantage to 
me, in my business connection, to take the trip, and then it 
would be such a charming journey for us. We had never been 
west of the Alleghanies, and nearly all the country we would 
see would be new to us. We would come home by the Great 
Lakes and Niagara, and the prospect was delightful to both of 
us. But then we would have to leave Rudder Grange for at 
least three weeks, and how could we do that? 

This was indeed a difficult question to answer. Who could 
take care of our garden, our poultry, our horse and cow, and 
all their complicated belongings? The garden was in admirable 
condition. Our vegetables were coming in every day in just 
that fresh and satisfactory condition—altogether unknown to 
people who buy vegetables—for which I had labored so faith- 
fully, and about which I had had so many cheerful anticipa- 
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tions. As to Euphemia’s chicken-yard—with Euphemia away 
—the subject was too great for us. We did not even discuss it. 
But we would give up all the pleasures of our home for the 
chance of this most desirable excursion, if we could but think 
of some one who would come and take care of the place while 
we were gone. Rudder Grange could not run itself for three 
weeks. 

We thought of every available person. Old John would not 
do. We did not feel that we could trust him. We thought of 
several of our friends; but there was, in both our minds, a cer- 
tain shrinking from the idea of handing over the place to any of 
them for such a length of time. For my part, I said, I would 
rather leave Pomona in charge than any one else; but then 
Ponoma was young and a girl. Euphemia agreed with me 
that she would rather trust her than any one else, but she also 
agreed in regard to the disqualifications. So when I went to 
the office the next morning, we had fully determined to go on 
the trip, if we could find some one to take charge of our place 
while we were gone. When I returned from the office in the 
afternoon, I had agreed to go to St. Louis. By this time I had 
no choice in the matter unless I wished to interfere very much 
with my own interests. We were to start in two days. If in 
that time we could get any one to stay at the place, very well; 
if not, Pomona must assume the charge. We were not able to 
get any one, and Pomona did assume the charge. It is sur- 
prising how greatly relieved we felt when we were obliged to 
come to this conclusion. The arrangement was exactly what 
we wanted, and now that there was no help for it, our con- 
sciences were easy. 

We felt sure that there would be no danger to Pomona. 
Lord Edward would be with her, and she was a young person 
who was extraordinarily well able to take care of herself. Old 
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John would be within call in case she needed him, and I bor- 
rowed a bulldog to be kept in the house at night. Pomona her- 
self was more than satisfied with the plan. 

We made out, the night before we left, a long and minute 
series of directions for her guidance in household, garden, and 
farm matters, and directed her to keep a careful record of every- 
thing noteworthy that might occur. She was fully supplied 
with all the necessaries of life, and it has seldom happened that 
a young girl has been left in such a responsible and independent 
position as that in which we left Pomona. She was very proud 
of it. Our journey was ten times more delightful than we had 
expected it would be, and successful in every way; and yet, 
although we enjoyed every hour of the trip, we were no sooner 
fairly on our way home than we became so wildly anxious to 
get there that we reached Rudder Grange on Wednesday, 
whereas we had written that we would be home on Thursday. 
We arrived early in the afternoon and walked up from the 
station, leaving our baggage to be sent in the express wagon. 
As we approached our dear home we wanted to run, we were 
so eager to see it. 

There it was, the same as ever. I lifted the gate-latch; the 
gate was locked. We ran to the carriage gate; that was locked, 
too. Just then I noticed a placard on the fence; it was not 
printed, but the lettering was large, apparently made with ink 
and a brush. It read— 


To BE SoLp 


For TAXES. 


We stood and looked at each other. Euphemia turned pale. 
“What does this mean?” said I. “Has our landlord 
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I could say no more. The dreadful thought arose that the 
place might pass away from us. We were not yet ready to buy 
it. But I did not put the thought in words. There was a field 
next to our lot, and I got over the fence and helped Euphemia 
over. ‘Then we climbed our side fence. This was more diffi- 
cult, but we accomplished it without thinking much about its 
difficulties; our hearts were too full of painful apprehensions. 
I hurried to the front door; it was locked. All the lower win- 
dows were shut. We went around to the kitchen. What sur- 
prised us more than anything else was the absence of Lord 
Edward. Had he been sold? 

Before we reached the back part of the house, Euphemia said 
she felt faint and must sit down. I led her to a tree near-by, 
under which I had made a rustic chair. The chair was gone. 
She sat on the grass, and I ran to the pump for some water. I 
looked for the bright tin dipper which always hung by the 
pump. It was not there. But I had a traveling cup in my 
pocket, and as I was taking it out, I looked around me. There 
was an air of bareness over everything. I did not know what 
it all meant, but I know that my hand trembled as I took hold 
of the pump-handle and began to pump. 

At the first sound of the pump-handle, I heard a deep bark in 
the direction of the barn, and then furiously around the corner 
came Lord Edward. ‘ 

Before I had filled the cup, he was bounding about me. 
I believe the glad welcome of the dog did more to revive 
Euphemia than the water. He was delighted to see us, 
and in a moment up came Pomona, running from the 
barn. Her face was radiant, too. We felt relieved. Here 
were two friends who looked as if they were neither sold 
nor ruined. 

Pomona quickly saw that we were ill at ease, and before I 
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could put a question to her, she divined the cause. Her coun- 
tenance fell. 

“You know,” said she, “‘you said you wasn’t coming till 
to-morrow. If you only ad come then—I was going to have 
everything just exactly right—an’ now you had to climb in 2: 

And the poor girl looked as if she might cry, which would 
have been a wonderful thing for Pomona to do. 

“Tell me one thing,” said I. ‘‘What about—those taxes 2?” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” she cried. ‘‘Don’t think another 
minute about that. I'll tell you all about it soon. But come 
in first, and I’ll get you some lunch in a minute.” 

We were somewhat relieved by Pomona’s statement that it 
was “‘all right” in regard to the tax-poster, but we were very 
anxious to know all about the matter. Pomona, however, 
gave us little chance to ask her any questions. 

As soon as she had made ready our lunch, she asked us as a 
particular favor to give her three-quarters of an hour to her- 
self, and then, said she, ‘‘T’ll have everything looking just as if 
it was to-morrow.” 

We respected her feelings, for, of course, it was a great disap- 
pointment to her to be taken thus unawares, and we remained in 
the dining-room until she appeared and announced that she 
was ready for us to go about. We availed ourselves quickly of 
the privilege, and Euphemia hurried to the chicken-yard, while 
I bent my steps toward the garden and barn. As I went out, I 
noticed that the rustic chair was in its place and, passing the 
pump, I looked for the dipper. It was there. I asked Pomona 
about the chair, but she did not answer as quickly as was her 
habit. 

“Would you rather,” said she, “hear it all together, when you 
come in, or have it in little bits, head and tail, all of a jumble?” 

I called to Euphemia and asked her what she thought, and 
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she was so anxious to get to her chickens that she said she would 
much rather wait and hear it all together. We found everything 
in perfect order—the garden was even free from weeds, a thing 
I had not expected. If it had not been for that cloud on the 
front fence, I should have been happy enough. Pomona had 
said it was all right, but she could not have paid the taxes— 
however, I would wait; and I went to the barn. 

When Euphemia came in from the poultry-yard, she called 
me and said she was in a hurry to hear Pomona’s account of 
things. So I went in, and we sat on the side porch, where it 
was shady, while Pomona, producing some sheets of foolscap 
paper, took her seat on the upper step. 

“‘T wrote down the things of any account what happened,” 
said she, ‘‘as you told me to, and while I was about it, I thought 
I’d make it like a novel. It would be jus’ as true, and p’r’aps 
more amusin’. I suppose you don’t mind?” 

No, we didn’t mind. So she went on. 

“T haven’t got no name for my novel. I intended to think 
one out to-night. I wrote this all of nights. And I don’t 
read the first chapters, for they tell about my birth and my 
parentage, and my early adventures. I’ll just come down to 
what happened to me while you was away, because you’ll be 
more anxious to hear about that. All that’s written here is 
true, jus’ the same as if I told it to you, but I’ve put it into 
novel language because it comes easier to me.” 

And then, in a voice somewhat different from her ordinary 
tones, as if the ‘novel language” demanded it, she began to 
read: 

““*Chapter Five. The Lonely House and the Faithful 
Friend. Thus was I left alone. None but two dogs to keep 
me com-pa-ny. I milk-ed the lowing kine and water-ed and 
fed the steed, and then, after my fru-gal repast, I clos-ed the 
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man-si-on, shutting out all re-collections of the past and also 
foresights into the future. That night was a me-mor-able one. 
t slept soundly until the break of morn, but had the events 
transpired which afterward occur-red, what would have hap- 
pen-ed to me no tongue can tell. Early the next day nothing 
happen-ed. Soon after breakfast the vener-able John came 
to bor-row some ker-o-sene oil and a half a pound of sugar, 
but his attempt was foil-ed. I knew too well the in-sid-i-ous 
foe. In the very out-set of his vil-la-in-y I sent him home with 
a empty can. For two long days I wan-der-ed amid the ver- 
dant pathways of the garden and to the barn, whenever and 
anon my du-ty call-ed me, nor did I ere neg-lect the fowlery. 
No cloud o’spread this happy peri-od of my life. But the 
cloud was ri-sing in the horizon, although I saw it not. 

*““Tt was about twenty-five minutes after eleven, on the 
morning of a Thursday, that I sat pondering in my mind the 
ques-ti-on what to do with the butter and the veg-et-ables. 
Here was butter, and here was green corn and lima beans and 
trophy tomats, far more than I ere could use. And here was 
a horse, idly cropping the fol-i-age in the field, for as my em- 
ployer had advis-ed and order-ed, I had put the steed to grass. 
And here was a wagon, none too new, which had it the top 
taken off, or even the curtains roll-ed up, would do for a li- 
cen-sed vender. With the truck and butter, and mayhap some 
milk, I could load the wagon——’” 

“‘Q Pomona!” interrupted Euphemia, ‘“‘you don’t mean 
to say that you were thinking of doing anything like that?” 

“Well, I was just beginning to think of it,” said Pomona. 
“But I couldn’t have gone away and left the house. And 
you'll see I didn’t do it.” And then she continued her novel. 
““‘But while my thoughts were thus employ-ed, I heard Lord 
Edward burst into barkter he 
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At this Euphemia and I could not help bursting into laughter. 
Pomona did not seem at all confused, but went on with her 
reading. 

“<‘T hurried to the door, and, look-ing out, I saw a wagon at 
the gate. Re-pair-ing there, I saw a man. Said he “Wilt 
open the gate?” I had fasten-ed up the gates and remov-ed 
every stealable ar-ticle from the yard.” 

Euphemia and I looked at each other. This explained the 
absence of the rustic seat and the dipper. 

“Thus, with my mind at ease, I could let my faith-ful fri-end 
the dog, for he it was, roam with me through the grounds, 
while the fi-erce bull-dog guard-ed the man-si-on within. 
Then said I, quite bold unto him, ‘‘No. I let in no man here. 
My em-ploy-er and employ-er-ess are now from home. What 
do you want?” ‘Then says he, as bold as brass, ‘‘I’ve come 
to put the light-en-ing rods upon the house. Open the gate.” 
“What rods?” says I. ‘‘The rods as was order-ed,” says he. 
‘Open the gate.” I stood and gazed at him. Full well I 
saw through his pinch-beck mask. I knew his tricks. In 
the ab-sence of my employer, he would put up rods and ever 
so many more than was wanted, and likely, too, some miser- 
able trash that would attract the light-en-ing, instead of keep- 
ing it off. Then, as it would spoil the house to take them 
down, they would be kept, and pay demand-ed. ‘‘No, sir,” 
says I. ‘‘No light-en-ing rods upon this house while I stand 
here,” and with that I walked away, and let Lord Edward 
loose. The man he storm-ed with pas-si-on. His eyes flash-ed 
fire. He would e’en have scal-ed the gate, but when he saw 
the dog he did forbear. As it was then near noon, I strode 
away to feed the fowls; but when I did return I saw a sight 
which froze the blood with-in my veins—’” 

“The dog didn’t kill him?” cried Euphemia. 
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“Oh, no, ma’am!” said Pomona. ‘You'll see that that 
wasn’t it. ‘At one corner of the lot, in front, a base boy, who 
had accompa-ni-ed this man, was banging on the fence with 
a long stick, and thus attrack-ing to hisself the rage of Lord 
Edward, while the vile intrig-er of a light-en-ing rodder had 
brought a lad-der to the other side of the house, up which he had 
now as-cend-ed, and was on the roof. What horrors fill-ed 
my soul! How my form trembl-ed!’ This,” continued 
Pomona, ‘‘is the end of the novel,” and she laid ber foolscap 
pages on the porch. 

Euphemia and I exclaimed, with one voice, against this. 
We had just reached the most exciting part, and I added we 
had heard nothing yet about that affair of the taxes. 

““You see, sir,” said Pomona, “‘it took me so long to write 
out the chapters about my birth, my parentage, and my early 
adventures, that I hadn’t time to finish up the rest. But I 
can tell you what happened after that jus’ as well as if I had 
writ it out.”” And so she went on, much more glibly than be- 
fore, with the account of the doings of the lightning-rod man. 

“There was that wretch on top of the house, a-fixin’ his old 
rods and hammerin’ away for dear life. He’d brought his 
ladder over the side fence, where the dog, a-barkin’ and plungin 
at the boy outside, couldn’t see him. I stood dumb for a 
minute, and then I know’d I had him. I rushed into the 
house, got a piece of well-rope, tied it to the bulldog’s collar, 
an’ dragged him out and fastened him to the bottom rung of 
the ladder. Then I walks over to the front fence with Lord 
Edward’s chain, for I knew that if he got at that bulldog 
there’d be times, for they’d never been allowed to see each 
other yet. So says I to the boy, ‘I’m goin to tie up the dog, so 
you needn’t be afraid of his jumpin’ over the fence’—which 
he couldn’t do, or the boy would have been a corpse for twenty 
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minutes, or maybe half an hour. The boy kinder laughed, 
and said I needn’t mind, which I didn’t. Then I went to the 
gate, and I clicked to the horse which was standin’ there, an’ 
off he starts, as good as gold, an’ trots down the road. The 
boy, he said somethin’ or other pretty bad, an’ away he goes 
after him; but the horse was a-trottin’ real fast, an’ had a 
good start.” 

‘How on earth could you ever think of doing such things?” 
said Euphemia. ‘“‘That horse might have upset the wagon 
and broken all the lightning-rods, besides running over I don’t 
know how many people.” 

“But you see, ma’am, that wasn’t my lookout,” said Po- 
mona. ‘I was a-defendin’ the house, and the enemy must 
expect to have things happen to him. So then I hears an awful 
row on the roof, and there was the man just coming down the 
ladder. He’d heard the horse go off, and when he got about 
half-way down an’ caught a sight of the bulldog, he was madder 
than ever you seed a lightnin’-rodder in all your born days. 
‘Take that dog off of there!’ he yelled at me. ‘No, I won’t,’ 
saysI. ‘I never see a girl like you since I was born,’ he screams 
at me. ‘I guess it would ’a’ been better fur you if you had,’ 
says I; an’ then he was so mad he couldn’t stand it any longer, 
and he comes down as low as he could, and when he saw how 
long the rope was—which was pretty short—he made a jump 
and landed clear of the dog. Then he went on dreadful be- 
cause he couldn’t get at his ladder to take it away; and I 
wouldn’t untie the dog, because if I had he’d ’a’ torn the ten- 
dons out of that fellow’s legs in no time. I never see a dog in 
such a boiling passion, and yet never making no sound at all 
but bloodcurdlin’ grunts. An’ I don’t see how the rodder 
would ’a’ got his ladder at all if the dog hadn’t made an awful 
jump at him, and jerked the ladder down. It just missed 
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your geranium-bed, and the rodder, he ran to the other end of 
it, and began pulling it away, dog and all. ‘Look a-here, 
says I, ‘we can fix him now;’ and so he cooled down enough 
to help me, and I unlocked the front door, and we pushed the 
bottom end of the ladder in, dog and all; an’ then I shut the 
door as tight as it would go, an’ untied the end of the rope, an’ 
the rodder pulled the ladder out while I held the door to keep 
the dog from follerin’, which he came pretty near doin’, any- 
way. But I locked him in, and then the man began stormin’ 
again about his wagon; but when he looked out an’ see the 
boy comin’ back with it—for somebody must ’a’ stopped the 
horse—he stopped stormin’ and went to put up his ladder ag’in. 
‘No, you don’t,’ says I; ‘I’ll let the big dog loose next time 
and if I put him at the foot of your ladder, you’ll never come 
down.’ ‘But I want to go and take down what I put up,’ he 
says; ‘I ain’t a-goin’ on with this job.’ ‘No,’ says I, ‘you 
ain’t; and you can’t go up there to wrench off them rods and 
make rain-holes in the roof, neither.’ He couldn’t get no 
madder than he was then, an’ fur a minute or two he couldn’t 
speak, an’ then he says, ‘I’ll have satisfaction for this.’ An’ 
says I, ‘How?’ An’ says he, ‘You’ll see what it is to inter- 
fere with a ordered job.’ An’ says I, ‘There wasn’t no order 
about it;? an’ says he, ‘I’ll show you better than that;’ an’ 
he goes to his wagon an’ gits a book, ‘There,’ says he, ‘read 
that.’ ‘What of it?’ says I; ‘there’s nobody of the name of 
Ball lives here.’ That took the man kinder back, and he said 
he was told it was the only house on the lane, which I said was 
right, only it was the next lane he oughter ’a’ gone to. He 
said no more after that, but just put his ladder in his wagon 
and went off. But I was not altogether rid of him. He left 
a trail of his baleful presence behind him. 

“That horrid bulldog wouldn’t let me come into the housel 
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No matter what door I tried, there he was, just foamin’ mad. 
T let him stay till nearly night, and then went and spoke kind 
to him; but it was no good. He’d got an awful spite ag’in 
me. I found something to eat down cellar, and I made a 
fire outside an’ roasted some corn and potatoes. That night 
Islep ’in the barn. I wasn’t afraid to be away from the house 
for I knew it was safe enough, with that dog in it, and Lord 
Edward outside. For three days, Sunday an’ all, I was kep’ 
out of this here house. I got along pretty well with the sleepin’ 
and the eatin’, but the drinkin’ was the worst. I couldn’t get 
no coffee or tea; but there was plenty of milk.” 

“‘Why didn’t you get some man to come and attend to the 
dog?” I asked. ‘It was dreadful to live in that way.” 

‘‘Well, I didn’t know no man that could do it,”’ said Pomona. 
“The dog would ’a’ been too much for old John, and, besides, 
he was mad about the kerosene. Sunday afternoon, Captain 
Atkinson and Mrs. Atkinson and their little girl in a push- 
wagon come here, and I told ’em you was gone away; but 
they says they would stop a minute, and could I give them a 
drink; an’ I had nothin’ to give it them in but an old chicken- 
bowl that I had washed out, for even the dipper was in the 
house, an’ I told ’em everything was locked up, which was 
true enough, though they must ’a’ thought you was a queer 
kind of people; but I wasn’t a-goin’ to say nothin’ about the 
dog, fur, to tell the truth, I was ashamed to do it. So as soon 
as they’d gone, I went down into the cellar—and it’s lucky 
that I had the key for the outside cellar door—and I got a 
piece of fat corn-beef and the meat ax. I unlocked the kitchen 
door and went in, with the ax in one hand and the meat in the 
other. The dog might take his choice. I know’d he must 
be pretty nigh famished, for there was nothin’ that he could get 
at to eat. As soon as I went in, he came runnin’ to ‘me; but I 
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could see he was shaky on his legs. He looked a sort of wicked 
at me, and then he grabbed the meat. He was all right then.” 

“O my!” said Euphemia, “‘I am so glad to hear that. I 
was afraid you never got in. But we saw the dog—is he as 
savage yet?” 

“Oh, no!” said Pomona; ‘nothin’ like it.” 

“Look here, Pomona,” said I, ‘‘I want to know about those 
taxes. When do they come into your story?” 

‘“Pretty soon, sir,”’ said she, and she went on: 

“After that, I know’d it wouldn’t do to have them two dogs 
so that they’d have to be tied up if they see each other. Just 
as like as not I’d want them both at once, and then they’d go 
to fightin’, and leave me to settle with some bloodthirsty 
lightnin’-rodder. So, as I know’d if they once had a fair 
fight and found out which was master, they’d be good friends 
afterward, I thought the best thing to do would be to let ’em 
fight it out, when there was nothin’ else for ’em to do. So I 
fixed up things for the combat.” 

“Why, Pomona!” cried Euphemia, ‘‘T didn’t think you were 
capable of such a cruel thing.” 

“It looks that way, ma’am, but really it ain’t,”’ replied the 
girl. ‘‘It seemed to me as if it would be a mercy to both of 
’em to have the thing settled. So I cleared away a place in 
front of the woodshed and unchained Lord Edward, and then 
I opened the kitchen door and called the bull. Out he came, 
with his teeth a-showin’, and his bloodshot eyes, and his crooked 
front legs. Like lightnin’ from the mount’in blast, he made 
one bounce for the big dog, and oh, what a fight there was! 
They rolled, they gnashed, they knocked over the wood-horse 
and sent chips a-flyin’ all ways at onst. I thought Lord Ed- 
ward would whip in a minute or two; but he didn’t, for the 
bull stuck to him like a burr, and they was havin’ it, ground 
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and lofty, when I hears some one run up behind me, an’ turnin’ 
quick, there was the ’piscopalian minister. ‘My! my! my!’ 
he hollers, ‘what an awful spectacle! Ain’t there no way of 
stoppin’ it?’ ‘No, sir,’ says I, and I told him how I didn’t 
want to stop it and the reason why. ‘Then,’ says he, ‘where’s 
your master?’ and I told him how you was away. ‘Isn’t there 
any man at all about?’ says he. ‘No,’ says I. ‘Then,’ says 
he, ‘if there’s nobody else to stop it, I must do it myself.’ An’ 
he took off his coat. ‘No,’ says I, ‘you keep back, sir. If 
there’s anybody to plunge into that erena, the blood be mine;’ 
an’ I put my hand, without thinkin’, ag’in his black shirt- 
bosom, to hold him back; but he didn’t notice, bein’ so ex- 
cited. ‘Now,’ says I, ‘jist wait one minute, and you'll see 
that bull’s tail go between his legs. He’s weakenin’.’ An’ 
sure enough, Lord Edward got a good grab at him, and was 
a-shakin’ the very life out of him, when I run up and took 
Lord Edward by the collar. ‘Drop it!’ saysI; an’ he dropped 
it, for he know’d he’d whipped, and he was pretty tired hisself. 
Then the bulldog, he trotted off with his tail a-hangin’ down. 
‘Now, then,’ says I, ‘them dogs will be bosom friends forever 
after this.’ ‘Ah, me!’ says he, ‘I’m sorry indeed that your 
employer, for whom I’ve always had a great respect, should 
allow you to get into such bad habits.’ 

“That made me feel real bad, and I told him, mighty quick, 
that you was the last man in the world to let me do anything 
like that, and that if you’d a-been here you’d a separated them 
dogs if they’d a-chawed your arms off; that you was very par- 
ticular about such things, and that it would be a pity if he was 
to think you was a dog-fightin’ gentleman, when I’d often 
heard you say that, now you was fixed and settled, the one 
thing you would like most would be to be made a vestryman.” 

I sat up straight in my chair. 
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“Pomona!” I exclaimed. ‘You didn’t tell him that?” 

““That’s what I said, sir, for I wanted him to know what you 
really was; an’ he says, ‘Well, well, I never knew that. It 
might be a very good thing. I’ll speak to some of the members 
about it. There’s two vacancies now in our vestry.’” 

I was crushed; but Euphemia tried to put the matter into 
the brightest light. 

“‘Perhaps it may all turn out for the best,” she said, ‘and 
you may be elected, and that would be splendid. But it would 
be an awfully funny thing for a dog-fight to make you a vestry- 
man.” 

I could not talk on this subject. ‘‘Go on, Pomona,” I said, 
trying to feel resigned to my shame, “and tell us about that 
poster on the fence.” 

*T’ll be to that almost right away,” she said. 

“It was two or three days after the dog-fight that I was down 
at the barn, and happenin’ to look over to old John’s, I saw that 
tree-man there. He was a-showin’ his book to John, and him 
and his wife and all the young ones was a-standin’ there, drinkin’ 
down them big peaches and pears as if they was all real. I 
know’d he’d come here ag’in, for them fellers never gives you 
up; and I didn’t know how to keep him away, for I didn’t want 
to let the dogs loose on a man what, after all, didn’t want to do 
no more harm than to talk the life out of you. So I just hap- 
pened to notice, as I came to the house, how kind of desolate 
everything looked, and I thought perhaps I might make it look 
worse, and he wouldn’t care to deal here. So I thought of put- 
ting up a poster like that, for nobody whose place was a-goin’ 
to be sold for taxes would be likely to want trees. So I run in 
the house, and wrote it quick and put it up. And sure enough, 
the man he come along soon, and when he looked at that paper 
an’ tried the gate, an’ looked over the fence, an’ saw the house 
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all shut up an’ not a livin’ soul about—for I had both the dogs 
in the house with me—he shook his head an’ walked off, as 
much as to say, ‘If that man had fixed his place up proper with 
my trees he wouldn’t a-come to this!’ An’ then, as I found 
the poster worked so good, I thought it might keep other people 
from comin’ a-botherin’ around, and so I left it up; but I was 
a-goin’ to be sure and take it down before you came.” 

As it was now pretty late in the afternoon, I proposed that 
Pomona should postpone the rest of her narrative until evening. 
She said that there was nothing else to tell that was very par- 
ticular; and I did not feel as if I could stand anything more 
just now, even if it was very particular. 

When we were alone, I said to Euphemia: 

“‘If we ever have to go away from this place again 

“But we won’t go away,” she interrupted, looking up to me 
with as bright a face as she ever had; ‘“‘at least, not for a long, 
long, long, time to come. And I’m so glad you’re to be a 
vestryman.” 


”? 
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AA Piece of Red Calico 


Mr. Editor: If the following true experience shall prove of 
any advantage to any of your readers, I shall be glad: 

I was going into town the other morning, when my wife 
handed me a little piece of red calico and asked me if I would 
have time during the day to buy her two yards and a half of 
calico like that. I assured her that it would be no trouble at 
all; and putting the piece of calico in my pocket, I took the 
train for the city. 

At lunch time I stopped in at a large dry-goods store to attend 
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to my wife’s commission. I saw a well-dressed man walking 
the floor between the counters, where long lines of girls were 
waiting on much longer lines of customers, and asked him 
where I could see some red calico. 

“This way, sir,”’ and he led me up the store. ‘‘ Miss Stone,” 
said he to a young lady, ‘‘show this gentleman some red 
calico.” 

“‘What shade do you want?” asked Miss Stone. 

I showed her the little piece of calico that my wife had given 
me. She looked at it and handed it back to me. Then she 
took down a great roll of red calico and spread it out on the 
counter. 

‘Why, that isn’t the shade!” said I. 

‘No, not exactly,” said she; “‘but it is prettier than your 
sample.” 

“That may be,” said I, ‘‘but, you see, I want to match this 
piece. There is something already made of this kind of calico 
which needs to be made larger, or mended, or something. I 
want some calico of the same shade.” 

The girl made no answer, but took down another roll. 

“That’s the shade,’’ said she. 

“Yes,” I replied, “‘but it’s striped.” 

‘‘Stripes are more worn than anything else in calicoes,”’ said 
she. 

“Yes; but this isn’t to be worn. It’s for furniture, I think. 
At any rate, I want perfectly plain stuff, to match something 
already in use.” 

‘Well, I don’t think you can find it perfectly plain unless you 
get Turkey-red.” 

‘‘What is Turkey-red ?” I asked. 

“‘Turkey-red is perfectly plain in calicoes,” she answered. 

‘Well, let me see some.” 
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‘We haven’t any Turkey-red calico left,” she said, ‘but we 
have some very nice plain calicoes in other colors.” 

“T don’t want any other color. I want stuff to match this.” 

“‘Tt’s hard to match cheap calico like that,’”’ she said, and so 
T left her. 

I next went into a store a few doors farther up Broadway. 
When I entered, I approached the ‘“‘floor-walker,”’ and, hand- 
ing him my sample, said: 

‘‘Have you any calico like this?” 

“Yes, sir,” said he. ‘‘Third counter to the right.” 

I went to the third counter to the right and showed my sam- 
ple to the salesman in attendance there. He looked at it on 
both sides. Then he said: 

‘We haven’t any of this.” 

“That gentleman said you had,” said I. 

‘We had it, but we’re out of it now. You'll get that goods 
at an upholsterer’s.” 

I went across the street to an upholsterer’s. 

‘Have you any stuff like this?” I asked. 

“No,” said the salesman. ‘We haven’t. Is it for fur- 
niture ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Then Turkey-red is what you want?” 

‘Is Turkey-red just like this?” I asked. 

“No,” said he; ‘‘but it’s much better.” 

“That makes no difference to me,” I replied. ‘I want 
something just like this.” 

‘But they don’t use that for furniture,” he said. 

“T should think people could use anything they wanted for 
furniture,” I remarked, somewhat sharply. 

“They can, but they don’t,” he said quite calmly. ‘‘They 
don’t use red like that. They use Turkey-red.” 
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I said no more, but left. The next place I visited was a very 
large dry-goods store. Of the first salesman I saw I inquired if 
they kept red calico like my sample. 

“You'll find that on the second story,” said he. 

I went up-stairs. There I asked a man: 

‘Where will I find red calico?” 

“In the far room to the left. Right over there.” And he 
pointed to a distant corner. 

I walked through the crowds of purchasers and salespeople 
and around the counters and tables filled with goods, to the 
far room to the left. When I got there, I asked for red calico. 

‘“The second counter down this side,” said the man. 

I went there and produced my sample. ‘‘Calicoes down- 
stairs,” said the man. 

“They told me they were up here,” I said. 

‘Not these plain goods. You’ll find ’em down-stairs at the 
back of the store, over on that side.” 

I went down-stairs to the back of the store. 

‘‘Where will I find red calico like this ?” I asked. 

“Next counter but one,” said the man addressed, walking 
with me in the direction pointed out. ‘Dunn, show red 
calicoes.” 

Mr. Dunn took my sample and looked it at. 

‘We haven’t this shade in that quality of goods,” he said. 

‘“‘Well, have you it in any quality of goods?” I asked. 

“Yes; we’ve got it finer.” And he took down a piece of 
calico and unrolled a yard or two of it on the counter. 

“That’s not this shade,’ I said. 

“No,” said he. ‘“‘The goods is finer and the color’s better.” 

“T want it to match this,” I said. 

“T thought you weren’t particular about the match,” said 
the salesman. ‘‘You said you didn’t care for the quality of 
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the goods, and you know you can’t match goods without you 
take into consideration quality and color both. If you want 
that quality of goods in red you ought to get Turkey-red.” 

I did not think it necessary to answer this remark, but said: 

“‘Then you’ve got nothing to match this?” 

“‘No, sir. But perhaps they may have it in the upholstery 
department, in the sixth story.” 

So I got in the elevator and went up to the top of the house. 

‘“‘Have you any red stuff like this?” I said to a young man. 

“Red stuff? Upholstery department—other end of this 
floor.” 

I went to the other end of the floor. 

“‘T want some red calico,’ I said to a man. 

‘Furniture goods ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” said 1. 

“Fourth counter to the left.” 

I went to the fourth counter to the left and showed my sam- 
ple toa salesman. He looked at it and said: 

‘You'll get this down on the first floor—calico department.” 

I turned on my heel, descended in the elevator, and went out 
on Broadway. I was thoroughly sick of red calico. But I 
determined to make one more trial. My wife had bought her 
red calico not long before, and there must be some to be had 
somewhere. I ought to have asked her where she bought it, 
but I thought a simple little thing like that could be bought 
anywhere. I went into another large dry-goods store. As 
I entered the door a sudden tremor seized me. I could not 
bear to take out that piece of red calico. If I had had any 
other kind of a rag about me—a pen-wiper or anything of the 
sort—I think I would have asked them if they could match that. 

But I stepped up to a young woman and presented my sam- 
ple, with the usual question. 
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‘Back room, counter on the left,” she said. 

I went there. 

“Have you any red calico like this?” I asked of the lady 
behind the counter. 

“No, sir,” she said; ‘‘but we have it in Turkey-red.” 

Turkey-red again! I surrendered. 

“All right,” I said; “give me Turkey-red.” 

“‘How much, sir?” she asked. 

“T don’t know—say five yards.” 

The lady looked at me rather strangely, but measured off 
five yards of Turkey-red calico. Then she rapped on the 
counter and called out “‘Cash!” A little girl, with yellow hair 
in two long plaits, came slowly up. The lady wrote the num- 
ber of yards, the name of the goods, her own number, the 
price, the amount of the bank-note I handed her, and some 
other matters, probably the color of my eyes and the direction 
and velocity of the wind, on a slip of paper. She then copied 
all this in a little book which she kept by her. Then she handed 
the slip of paper, the money and the Turkey-red to the yellow- 
haired girl. This young girl copied the slip in a little book she 
carried, and then she went away with the calico, the paper slip, 
and the money. 

After a very long time—during which the little girl probably 
took the goods, the money and the slip to some central desk, 
where the note was received, its amount and number entered 
in a book, change given to a girl, a copy of the slip made and 
entered, girl’s entry examined and approved, goods wrapped 
up, girl registered, plaits counted and entered on a slip of paper 
and copied by the girl in her book, girl taken to a hydrant and 
washed, number of towel entered on a paper slip and copied 
by the girl in her book, value of my note and amount of change 
branded somewhere on the child, and said process noted on a 
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slip of paper and copied in her book—the girl came to me, 
bringing my change and the package of Turkey-red calico. 

I had time for but very little work at the office that afternoon, 
and when I reached home I handed the package of calico to 
my wife. She unrolled it and exclaimed: 

‘Why, this don’t match the piece I gave you!” 

‘Match it!” I cried. ‘‘Oh, no! it doesn’t match it. You 
didn’t want that matched. You were mistaken. What you 
wanted was Turkey-red—third counter to the left. I mean, 
Turkey-red is what they use.” 

My wife looked at me in amazement, and then I detailed to 
her my troubles. 

“Well,” said she, “‘this Turkey-red is a great deal prettier 
than what I had, and you’ve got so much of it that I needn’t 
use the other at all. I wish I had thought of Turkey-red 
before.” 

“T wish from my heart you had,” said I. 

ANDREW SCOGGIN. 
—‘The Lady or the Tiger, and Other Stories.” 


Chauncey M. Depew 
The New Netherlanders 


The Pilgrim Fathers of Manhattan 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: 

I do not see why you should send to New York for after- 
dinner speakers when you have a chairman fully equipped to 
make a speech upon every toast that is presented. He takes 
the meat, as it were, desiccates it, and leaves the shell for the 
unfortunate guest who is to follow. Next year we will take 
him over to New York. The President of the New England 
Society of New York said to me: ‘‘ Depew, you know a good 
thing when you see it. If you find anything of that sort in Phil- 
adelphia, let us know.” I have found it. 

I met on the train coming over here to-night a Pennsylvania 
Dutchman of several generations, who asked me what business 
called me to Philadelphia. I replied: “I am going to attend 
the annual banquet of the New England Society of Pennsyl- 
vania; which I understand to be the most important event that 
takes place in that State.” He remarked: “I did not know 
there was such a society, nor did I know there were enough 
Yankees in Philadelphia to form a decent crowd around a din- 
ner-table; because the Yankees can’t make money in Phil- 
adelphia, and a Yankee never stays where he can’t make 
money.” 

It is a most extraordinary thing that one should come from 


1 Speech at the Sixth Annual Festival of the New England Society of Pennsylvania, at 
the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, December 22, 1886. 
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New York to Philadelphia for the purpose of attending a New 
England dinner. It is a most extraordinary thing that a New 
England dinner should be held in Philadelphia. Your chair- 
man to-night spoke of the hard condition of the Puritans who 
landed on Plymouth Rock. Let me say that if the Puritans 
had come up the Delaware, landed here, and begun life with 
terrapin and canvas-back duck, there never would have been 
any Puritan story to be retailed from year to year at Forefathers’ 
dinners. If William Penn had ever contemplated that around 
his festive board would sit those Puritans with whom he was 
familiar in England, he would have exclaimed: ‘‘Let all the 
savages on the continent come, but not them.” It is one of 
the pleasing peculiarities of the Puritan mind, as evinced in the 
admirable address of Mr. Curtis here to-night (and when you 
have heard Mr. Curtis, you have heard the best that a New Eng- 
lander, who has been educated in New York, can do), that 
when they erect a monument in Philadelphia or New York to 
the Pilgrim or Puritan, they say: “‘See how these people re- 
spect the man whom they profess to revile.”” But they paid 
for them and built the monuments themselves. The only 
New Englanders of Philadelphia whom I have met are the of- 
ficials of the Pennsylvania Railroad. When I dine with them, 
enjoy their hospitality, revel in that glorious sociability which 
is their characteristic and charm, I think that they are Dutch- 
men; when I meet them in business, and am impressed with 
their desire to possess the earth, I think that they came over 
in the Mayflower. 

There is no part of the world to-night, whether it be in the 
Arctic zone, or under the equatorial sun, or in monarchies, or 
in despotisms, or among the Fiji Islanders, where the New Eng- 
landers are not gathered for the purpose of celebrating and 
feasting upon Forefathers’ Day. But there is this peculiarity 
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about the New Englander, that if he cannot find anybody to 
quarrel with, he gets up a controversy with himself—inside of 
himself. We who expect to eat this dinner annually—and to 
take the consequences—went along peacefully for years with 
the understanding that the 22d of December was the day, when 
it suddenly broke out that the New Englander, within himself, 
had got up a dispute that the 21st was the day. I watched it 
with interest, because I always knew that when a Yankee 
got up a controversy with anybody else, it was for his profit; and 
I wondered how he could make anything by having a quarrel 
with himself. ‘Then I found that he ate both the dinners with 
serene satisfaction! But why should a Dutchman—a man of 
Holland descent—bring “‘coals to Newcastle” by coming here 
among the Pennsylvania Dutch for the purpose of attending a 
New England dinner? It is simply another tribute extorted 
by the conqueror from the conquered people, in compelling 
him not only to part with his possessions, his farms, his sisters, 
his daughters, but to attend the feast, to see devoured the 
things raised upon his own farm, and then to assist the con- 
queror to digest them by telling him stories. 

My first familiarity with the Boston mind and its peculiar- 
ities was when I was a small boy, in that little Dutch hamlet on 
the Hudson where I was born, when we were electrified by the 
State superintendent of Massachusetts coming to deliver us an 
address. He said: ‘‘My children, there was a little flaxen- 
haired boy in a school that I addressed last year; and when I 
came over this year, he was gone. Where do you suppose he 
had gone?” One of our little Dutch innocents replied, “To 
heaven.” ‘Oh, no, my boy,” the superintendent said, “‘he is 
a clerk in a store in Boston!’ 

John Winslow said that the Connecticut River was the divi- 
ding line between the Continent of New England and the Conti- 
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nent of America; and he foresaw the time, in his imagination, 
when there should grow up, upon the eastern side of the Con- 
necticut River, a population of hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
millions, who would enjoy their homes, their liberties, civil and 
religious, and build up a state. He never looked forward to 
that time in the evolution of the species, when the New England 
farm would pass from the hands of the Puritan into the posses- 
sion of the Irishman, who would cultivate it and earn a living 
where the Yankee could not live, and who would threaten the 
supremacy of New England faith and the supremacy of New 
England politics. If he had looked forward, he would have 
rejoiced in the fact that in the expansion of the New Eng- 
land idea and in the exodus of the New England Pilgrim, 
the Yankee marched forth over the continent to possess 
it and to build it up in the interests of civil and religious 
liberty; so that, instead of a few hundred thousands on the 
sterile hills of New England, sixty millions of people should 
rise up and call him blessed in the plenitude of a power, 
a greatness, and a future unequaled among the nations of 
the earth. 

If from any of the planets in our sphere there should come a 
being endowed with larger perceptions and observations than 
our own, and not familiar with our civilization or creeds, and 
he should drop in at a New England dinner anywhere to-night, 
he might ask, ‘‘Who are these people?” and he would be told, 
“They are the people who claim to have created this great Re- 
public, and to have put into it all that is in it that is worth pre- 
serving.” If he should ask, ‘‘What is their creed and faith, 
and what do they worship?” he would be told to wait and listen 
to their speeches. When finally he had gone out, he would say, 
“They worship their forefathers and themselves.” And yet 
there is not a descendant of the Pilgrims in this room to-night 
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who could stay in a ten-acre lot for three hours with his ances- 
tors, to save his soul. There is not one of those gaunt, ascetic, 
and bigoted men who sang through his nose and talked cant, 
as described here so effectively on the other side of the picture 
presented by Mr. Curtis, who would not have every one of his 
descendants here to-night put into the lock-up as roystering 
blades, dangerous to the morals of the community; but, never- 
theless, I can join in that measure of sweet song, of magnificent 
adulation, and superb eulogium which has been given to us 
from the tongue and pen of one who has no equal among our 
speakers and writers. 

The Puritan was a grand character. He was a grand char- 
acter because of what he was and did, and because of what cir- 
cumstances made him. Fighting with the state for his liberty, 
he learned to doubt, and then to deny, the divine right of kings. 
Fighting with the Church for his conscience, its possession and 
expression, he learned to doubt, and then to deny, the divine 
right of hierarchies; but this created within him that spirit 
which made him recognize that the only foundation of the 
Church, if it will live, that the only foundation of the State, if 
it will be free, is man and the manhood of individuals. The 
family idea of all ages created the patriarch and his rule, the 
chieftain of the tribe and his rule, the despot and his rule, the 
military chieftain and his rule, the feudal lord and his rule; 
every step illumining the individual, crushing liberty, produ- 
cing despotism, making the riders and the ridden; but when the 
Puritan discovered, as he enunciated in the cabin of the May- 
flower, that there should be just and equal laws, and before 
those laws all men should stand equal; when he carried out in 
his administration that here should be the township as the basis 
of the state, and the state as the unit out of which should be 
created the Republic, then he discovered the sublime and eternal 
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principle which solves all difficulties of home rule and modern 
liberty. 

Now this magnificent man never would have amounted to 
much—never would have founded a state, never would have 
builded a government—if Providence had not sent him to Hol- 
land among my ancestors. The Pilgrim who went to Holland, 
and there learned toleration; there learned to respect the rights, 
the opinions, and liberties of others; there learned the prin- 
ciple of the common school and universal education; when 
he got to Plymouth Rock never burned witches, never hung 
Quakers, never drove out Baptists; he always fought against 
all this. It was the Puritan, twenty thousand strong, who came 
years afterward, who did those things; and, except for the 
leaven of the Pilgrim who had been to Holland, the Puritan 
would not be celebrated here to-night. Four hundred of them 
went to Holland, every man with a creed of his own and anx- 
ious to burn at the stake the other three hundred and ninety- 
nine because they did not agree with him; but being there en- 
lightened, they discovered the magnificence of the universe. 
All over Holland, they saw compulsory school education sus- 
tained by the state. ‘They found a country in which there was 
universal toleration of religion; in which the persecuted Jew 
could find an asylum; in which even the Inquisitor could be 
safe from the vengeance of his enemies; and there, after they 
had been prepared to found a state, and to build it, when they 
got down to Delft-Haven to depart, the Dutchmen, in their hos- 
pitality, gave them a farewell dinner as a send-off. It was the 
first good dinner they had ever had—the first square meal the 
Puritan had ever eaten. It followed that when they went on 
board the ship they were happy and they were—full. I do not 
know whether the word ‘‘full” had the same significance in 
those times that it has now, or not. And then Pastor Robinson 
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preached the sermon in the afternoon, in which he told them 
that the whole truth was not given to Luther, though he thought 
so, nor to Calvin, though his disciples said so; but that in the 
future there would be a development of the truth which they 
must nurse and evolve. See how they have nursed and evolved 
it! Why, they have nursed and evolved that truth into so many 
creeds and doctrines on the sterile hills of New England, that 
they deny the existence of a heaven—many of them; and many 
more would deprive us of the comforts of a hell for—some 
people. 

Now who were those people who founded New Netherlands, 
and who entertained so hospitably those Puritans and gave 
them such a grand send-off? I remember that a vicious and 
irate adherent of the Stuarts says, in his history, looking with 
vengeance upon the accession of William of Orange to the 
throne of England, that the Puritan and the Hollander were 
shaken out of the same bag. And so they were. The same 
vigorous Northern stock came down to settle upon the marshes 
of Holland and in the fens of England. The stock that re- 
mained in England produced Pym and Hampden, and Sidney 
and Russell, with a cross of Swedish pirate or Northern con- 
queror; but the original stock which went to Holland fought off 
forever, during its whole existence, the power of the Roman 
Empire; fought off the hordes of barbarians who came down 
upon the ruins of the Roman Empire; fought off all the forces 
and powers of medieval chivalry, and won their grand victory 
when they took from the sea herself a land, that upon it they 
might govern themselves upon the principles of their own man- 
hood and of civil and religious liberty. Those people were not a 
selfish people; but they liked to be by themselves and to govern 
themselves. Theirs was precisely the sentiment of the Hebrew 
speculator in Wall Street recently, who, when he had scooped 
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everybody about him, gathered his co-conspirators around the 
festive board and said to them, ‘‘Now, shentlemen, we feel 
shust as if we were among ourselves.” 

Holland, at a time when there was no light for man elsewhere 
in the world, preserved the principles of civil liberty. Hol- 
land, at a time when learning was crushed out or buried in the 
monasteries, had her asylums, her libraries, and her universi- 
ties. Holland, ata time when the bigotry of the Church crushed 
out all expression of conscience and individual belief, had her 
toleration and religious liberty. For a century Holland was the 
safe-deposit company of the rights of man. For a century 
Holland was the electric light which illumined the world and 
saved mankind. 

But, gentlemen, how did your forefathers repay my ancestors 
for all this kindness? Why, you came over to New York to 
teach school, and you got into the confiding Dutch families; you 
married their daughters; and then, as the able son-in-law, you 
administered upon the estate and you gave us—what was left. 
Yet I am willing to admit that the Dutchmen never could have 
colonized this country or created this Republic. I am willing 
to admit that my ancestors were too pleasure-loving, comfort- 
loving, and home-loving. ‘They needed just that strain which 
you have, which is never tired, never restful, never at peace; 
just that strain which, receiving sufficient capital to start with 
from my ancestors, went out and crossed the borders and built 
up all these grand Western and Northwestern States, and car- 
ried civilization across the continent to the Pacific coast. You 
go into a territory, you organize the men of all nationalities and 
of all languages who are there into a territorial government; 
then you organize them into a State; then you take the govern- 
orships and the judgeships; then you found the capital at the 
place where you own all the town-lots; then you bring the ter- 
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ritory into the Union, and the glory and perfection of the federal 
principle is vindicated. But without you and just these incen- 
tives we never would have had an American Republic as great 
and glorious as it is. 

But with all your selfishness, with all your desire for 
profit, for pelf, for gain, there is this underiying principle in the 
Yankee: in every community which he founds, in every State 
which he builds, he carries with him the church; he carries with 
him the school-house. He may want money, and he will get it 
if he can; he may want property, and he will get it if he can; 
but, first and foremost, he must have liberty of conscience, 
liberty of thought, liberty of speech—all of liberty that belongs 
to a man, consonant with the liberty of others; and he must 
have that same liberty for every man beside himself. 

— Orations and After-Dinner Speeches.” 
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At five o’clock of the morning of the tenth of July, 1860, 
the front door of a certain house on Anchor Street, in the 
ancient seaport town of Rivermouth, might have been observed 
to open with great caution. This door, as the least imagina- 
tive reader may easily conjecture, did not open itself. It was 
opened by Miss Margaret Callaghan, who immediately closed 
it softly behind her, paused for a few seconds with an embar- 
rassed air on the stone step, and then, throwing a furtive glance 
up at the second-story windows, passed hastily down the street 
toward the river, keeping close to the fences and garden walls 
on her left. 

There was a ghostlike stealthiness to Miss Margaret’s move- 
ments, though there was nothing whatever of the ghost about 
Miss Margaret herself. She was a plump, short person, no 
longer young, with coal-black hair growing low on the fore- 
head, and a round face that would have been nearly meaning- 
less if the features had not been emphasized—italicized, so 
to speak—by the smallpox. Moreover, the brilliancy of her 
toilet would have rendered any ghostly hypothesis untenable. 
Mrs. Solomon (we refer to the dressiest Mrs. Solomon, which- 
ever one that was) in all her glory was not arrayed like Miss 
Margaret on that eventful summer morning. She wore a 
light-green, shot-silk frock, a blazing red shawl, and a yellow 
crape bonnet profusely decorated with azure, orange, and 
magenta artificial flowers. In her hand she carried a white 
parasol. The newly risen sun, ricochetting from the bosom of 
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the river and striking point-blank on the top-knot of Miss 
Margaret’s gorgeousness, made her an imposing spectacle 
in the quiet street of that Puritan village. But, in spite of the 
bravery of her apparel, she stole guiltily along by garden walls 
and fences until she reached a small, dingy frame house near 
the wharves, in the darkened doorway of which she quenched 
her burning splendor, if so bold a figure is permissible. 

Three-quarters of an hour passed. The sunshine moved 
slowly up Anchor Street, fingered noiselessly the well-kept 
brass knockers on either side, and drained the heeltaps of 
dew which had been left from the revels of the fairies over- 
night in the cups of the morning-glories. Not a soul was stir- 
ring yet in this part of the town, though the Rivermouthians 
are such early birds that not a worm may be said to escape 
them. By and by one of the brown Holland shades at one of 
the upper windows of the Bilkins Mansion—the house from 
which Miss Margaret had emerged—was drawn up, and old 
Mr. Bilkins in spiral nightcap looked out on the sunny street. 
Not a living creature was to be seen save the dissipated family 
cat—a very Lovelace of a cat that was not allowed a night-key 
—who was sitting on the curbstone opposite, waiting for the 
hall door to open. Three-quarters of an hour, we repeat, had 
passed, when Mrs. Margaret O’Rourke, née Callaghan, issued 
from the small, dingy house by the river and regained the door- 
step of the Bilkins Mansion in the same stealthy fashion in 
which she had left it. 

Not to prolong a mystery that must already oppress the 
reader, Mr. Bilkins’s cook had, after the manner of her kind, 
stolen out of the premises before the family were up and got 
herself married—surreptitiously and artfully married—as if 
matrimony were an indictable offense. 

And something of an offense it was in this instance. In the 
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first place, Margaret Callaghan had lived nearly twenty years 
with the Bilkins family, and the old people—there were no 
children now—had rewarded this long service by taking Mar- 
garet into their affections. It was a piece of subtle ingrati- 
tude for her to marry without admitting the worthy couple 
to her confidence. 

In the next place, Margaret had married a man some eigh- 
teen years younger than herself. That was the young man’s 
lookout, you say. We hold it was Margaret that was to blame. 
What does a young blade of twenty-two know? Not half 
so much as he thinks he does. His exhaustless ignorance at 
that age is a discovery which is left for him to make in his 
prime. 


“Curly gold locks cover foolish brains, 
Billing and cooing is all your cheer; 
Sighing and singing of midnight strains, 
Under Bonnybell’s window panes— 
Wait till you come to Forty Year!” 


In one sense Margaret’s husband had come to forty year— 
she was forty to a day. 

Mrs. Margaret O’Rourke, with the baddish cat following 
closely at her heels, entered the Bilkins mansion, reached her 
chamber in the attic without being intercepted, and there 
laid aside her finery. Two or three times, while arranging 
her more humble attire, she paused to take a look at the mar- 
riage certificate, which she had deposited between the leaves 
of her prayer-book, and on each occasion held that potent 
document upside down; for Margaret’s literary culture was 
of the severest order, and excluded the art of reading. 

The breakfast was late that morning. As Mrs. O’Rourke 
set the coffee-urn in front of Mrs. Bilkins and flanked Mr. 
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Bilkins with the broiled mackerel and buttered toast, Mrs. 
O’Rourke’s conscience smote her. She afterward declared 
that when she saw the two sitting there so innocent-like, not 
dreaming of the comether she had put upon them, she secretly 
and unbeknownt let a few tears fall into the cream pitcher. 
Whether or not it was this material expression of Margaret’s 
penitence that spoiled the coffee does not admit of inquiry; 
but the coffee was bad. In fact, the whole breakfast was a 
comedy of errors. 

It was a blessed relief to Margaret when the meal was ended. 
She retired in a cold perspiration to the penetralia of the kitchen, 
and it was remarked by both Mr. and Mrs. Bilkins that those 
short flights of vocalism—apropos of the personal charms of 
one Kate Kearney, who lived on the banks of Killarney— 
which ordinarily issued from the direction of the scullery, 
were unheard that forenoon. 

The town clock was striking eleven, and the antiquated 
timepiece on the staircase (which never spoke but it dropped 
pearls and crystals, like the fairy in the story) was lisping the 
hour, when there came three tremendous knocks at the street 
door. Mrs. Bilkins, who was dusting the brass-mounted 
chronometer in the hall, stood transfixed, with arm uplifted. 
The admirable old lady had for years been carrying on a guer- 
rilla warfare with itinerant venders of furniture polish, and 
pain-killer, and crockery cement, and the like. The effron- 
tery of the triple knock convinced her the enemy was at her 
gates—possibly that dissolute creature with twenty-four sheets 
of note-paper and twenty-four envelopes for fifteen cents. 

Mrs. Bilkins swept across the hall and opened the poor 
with a jerk. The suddenness of the movement was appar- 
ently not anticipated by the person outside, who, with one arm 
stretched feebly toward the receding knocker, tilted gently 
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forward and rested both hands on the threshold in an attitude 
which was probably common enough with our ancestors of the 
Simian period, but could never have been considered grace- 
ful. By an effort that testified to the excellent condition of 
his muscles, the person instantly righted himself, and stood 
swaying unsteadily on his toes and heels, and smiling rather 
vaguely on Mrs. Bilkins. 

It was a slightly built but well-knitted young fellow, in the 
not unpicturesque garb of our marine service. His woolen 
cap, pitched forward at an acute angle with his nose, showed 
the back part of a head thatched with short yellow hair, which 
had broken into innumerable curls of painful tightness. On 
his ruddy cheeks a sparse, sandy beard was making a timid 
début. Add to this a weak, good-natured mouth, a pair of 
devil-may-care blue eyes, and the fact that the man was very 
drunk, and you have a pre-Raphaelite portrait—we may as well 
say at once—of Mr. Larry O’Rourke of Mullingar, County 
Westmeath, and late of the United States sloop-of-war 
Santee. 

The man was a total stranger to Mrs. Bilkins; but the 
instant she caught sight of the double white anchors embroi- 
dered on the lapels of his jacket, she unhesitatingly threw 
back the door, which with great presence of mind she had 
partly closed. 

A drunken sailor standing on the step of the Bilkins mansion 
was no novelty. The street, as we have stated, led down to 
the wharves, and sailors were constantly passing. The house 
abutted directly on the street; the granite doorstep was al- 
most flush with the sidewalk, and the huge old-fashioned 
brass knocker—seemingly a brazen hand that had been cut 
off at the wrist, and nailed against the oak as a warning to 
malefactors—extended itself in a kind of grim appeal to every- 
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body. It seemed to possess strange fascinations for all sea- 
faring folk; and when there was a man-of-war in port the 
rat-tat-tat of that knocker would frequently startle the quiet 
neighborhood long after midnight. There appeared to be 
an occult understanding between it and the blue-jackets. 
Years ago there was a young Bilkins, one Pendexter Bilkins— 
a sad losel, we fear—who ran away to try his fortunes before 
the mast, and fell overboard in a gale off Hatteras. ‘Lost at 
sea,”’ says the chubby marble slab in the Old South Burying 
Ground, ‘iat. 18.” Perhaps that is why no blue-jacket, 
sober or drunk, was ever repulsed from the door of the Bilkins 
mansion. 

Of course Mrs. Bilkins had her taste in the matter, and 
preferred them sober. But as this could not always be, she 
tempered her wind, so to speak, to the shorn lamb. The 
flushed, prematurely old face that now looked up at her moved 
the good lady’s pity. 

‘‘What do you want?” she asked kindly. 

“Me wife.” 

““There’s no wife for you here,’ said Mrs. Bilkins, some- 
what taken aback. ‘“‘His wife!” she thought; ‘‘it’s a mother 
the poor boy needs.” 

““Me wife,” repeated Mr. O’Rourke, “for betther or for 
worse.” . 

“Vou had better go away,” said Mrs. Bilkins, bridling up, 
“for it will be the worse for you.” 

“To have and to howld,” continued Mr. O’Rourke, wan- 
dering retrospectively in the mazes of the marriage service, 
“to have and to howld till Death—bad luck to him!—takes one 
or the ither of us.” 

““You’re a blasphemous creature,” said Mrs. Bilkins severely. 

“‘Thim’s the words his riverince spake this mornin’, standin’ 
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foreninst us,” explained Mr. O’Rourke. “‘I stood here, see, 
and me jew’l stood there, and the howly chaplain beyont.” 

And Mr. O’Rourke with a wavering forefinger drew a dia- 
gram of the interesting situation on the doorstep. 

“Well,” returned Mrs. Bilkins, “if you’re a married man, 
all I have to say is, there’s a pair of fools instead of one. You 
had better be off; the person you want doesn’t live here.” 

“‘Bedad, thin, but she does.” 

“Lives here?” 

‘‘Sorra a place else.” 

“The man’s crazy,” said Mrs. Bilkins to herself. 

While she thought him simply drunk, she was not in the 
least afraid; but the idea that she was conversing with a mad- 
man sent a chill over her. She reached back her hand prepara- 
tory to shutting the door, when Mr. O’Rourke, with an agility 
that might have been expected from his previous gymnastics, 
set one foot on the threshold and frustrated the design. 

“T want me wife,” he said sternly. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Bilkins had gone up-town, and there 
was no one in the house except Margaret, whose pluck was 
not to be depended on. The case was urgent. With the 
energy of despair Mrs. Bilkins suddenly placed the toe of her 
boot against Mr. O’Rourke’s invading foot and pushed it 
away. The effect of this attack was to cause Mr. O’Rourke | 
to describe a complete circle on one leg, and then sit down 
heavily on the threshold. ‘The lady retreated to the hat-stand, 
and rested her hand mechanically on the handle of a blue 
cotton umbrella. Mr. O’Rourke partly turned his head and 
smiled upon her with conscious superiority. At this junc- 
ture a third actor appeared on the scene, evidently a friend of 
Mr. O’Rourke, for he addressed that gentleman as a “spal- 
peen,” and told him to go home. 
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“Divil an inch,” replied the spalpeen; but he got himself 
off the threshold and resumed his position on the step. 

“Tt’s only Larry, mum,” said the man, touching his fore- 
lock politely; ‘‘as dacent a lad as ever lived, when he’s not in 
liquor; an’ I’ve known him to be sober for days togither,”’ 
he added, reflectively. ‘He don’t mane a ha’p’orth o’ harum, 
but jist now he’s not quite in his right moind.” 

“T should think not,” said Mrs. Bilkins, turning from the 
speaker to Mr. O’Rourke, who had seated himself gravely on 
the scraper and was weeping. ‘‘Hasn’t the man any friends?” 

“Too many of ’em, mum, an’ it’s along wid dhrinkin’ 
toasts wid ’em that Larry got throwed. The punch that 
spalpeen has dhrunk this day would amaze ye. He give us 
the slip awhiles ago, bad cess to him, an’ come up here. 
Didn’t I tell ye, Larry, not to be afther ringin’ at the owle 
gintleman’s knocker? Ain’t ye got no sinse at all?” 

‘“‘Misther Donnehugh,” responded Mr. O’Rourke with 
great dignity, “‘ye’re dhrunk again.” 

Mr. Donnehugh, who had not taken more than thirteen 
ladles of rum punch, disdained to reply directly. 

‘“‘He’s a dacent lad enough”—this to Mrs. Bilkins—‘‘but 
his head is wake. Whin he’s had two sups o’ whisky he be- 
laves he’s dhrunk a bar’lful. A gill o’ wather out of a jimmy- 
john’d fuddle him, mum.” 

“‘Tsn’t there anybody to look after him?” 

““No, mum; he’s an orphan. His father and mother live 
in the owld counthry, an’ a fine, hale owld couple they are.” 

‘‘Hasn’t he any family in the town?” 

‘Sure, mum, he has a family; wasn’t he married this blessed 
mornin’ ?” 

“He said so.” 

‘“Indade, thin, he was—the pore divil!” 
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“And the—the person?” inquired Mrs. Bilkins. 

“Is it the wife, ye mane?” 

“Ves, the wife; where is she?” 

“Well, thin, mum,” said Mr. Donnehugh, “‘it’s yerself can 
answer that.” 

‘“‘T?” exclaimed Mrs. Bilkins. ‘‘Good Heavens! this man’s 
as crazy as the other!” 

“‘Begorra, if anybody’s crazy, it’s Larry, for it’s Larry has 
married Margaret.” 

““What Margaret?” cried Mrs. Bilkins. 

“Margaret Callaghan, sure.” 

‘‘Our Margaret? Do you mean to say that ouR Margaret 
has married that—that good-for-nothing, inebriated wretch?” 

“Tt’s a civil tongue the owld lady has, anyway,’”’ remarked 
Mr. O’Rourke critically, from the scraper. 

Mrs. Bilkins’s voice during the latter part of the colloquy 
had been pitched in a high key; it rung through the hall and 
penetrated to the kitchen, where Margaret was wiping the 
breakfast things. She paused with a half-dried saucer in her 
hand, and listened. In a moment more she stood, with blood- 
less face and limp figure, leaning against the banister behind 
Mrs. Bilkins. 

“Ts it there ye are, me jew’l!” cried Mr. O’Rourke, dis- 
covering her. 

Mrs. Bilkins wheeled upon Margaret. 

“Margaret Callaghan, is that thing your husband?” 

‘“Ye—yes, mum,” faltered Mrs. O’Rourke, with a woful 
lack of spirit. 

“Then take it away!” cried Mrs. Bilkins. 

Margaret, with a slight flush on either cheek, glided past 
Mrs. Bilkins, and the heavy oak door closed with a bang, as the 
gates of Paradise must have closed of old upon Adam and Eve. 
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“‘Come!” said Margaret, taking Mr. O’Rourke by the hand, 
and the two wandered forth upon their wedding journey down 
Anchor Street, with all the world before them where to choose. 
They chose to halt at the small, shabby tenement-house by 
the river, through the doorway of which the bridal pair dis- 
appeared with a reeling, eccentric gait; for Mr. O’Rourke’s 
intoxication seemed to have run down his elbow, and com- 
municated itself to Margaret. 

O Hymen, who burnest precious gums and scented woods 
in thy torch at the melting of aristocratic hearts, with what a 
pitiful penny-dip thou hast lighted up our little back-street 
romance!—‘‘ Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories.” 


Portsmouth Originals and the Railroad 


THE running of the first train over the Eastern Road from 
Boston to Portsmouth—it took place somewhat more than forty 
years ago—was attended by a serious accident. The accident 
occurred in the crowded station at the Portsmouth terminus, 
and was unobserved at the time. The catastrophe was followed, 
though not immediately, by death, and that also, curiously 
enough, was unobserved. Nevertheless, this initial train, 
freighted with so many hopes and the directors of the road, 
ran over and killed—LocaL CHARACTER. 

Up to that day Portsmouth had been a very secluded little 
community, and had had the courage of its seclusion. From 
time to time it had calmly produced an individual built on 
plans and specifications of its own, without regard to the 
prejudices and conventionalities of outlying districts. This 
individual was purely indigenous. He was born in the town, 
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he lived to a good old age in the town, and never went out of 
the place, until he was finally laid under it. To him, Boston, 
though only fifty-six miles away, was virtually an unknown 
quantity—only fifty-six miles by brutal geographical measure- 
ment, but thousands of miles distant in effect. In those days, 
in order to reach Boston you were obliged to take a great yellow, 
clumsy stage-coach, resembling a three-story mud-turtle—if 
the zoologist will, for the sake of the simile, tolerate so daring 
an invention; you were obliged to take it very early in the 
morning, you dined at noon at Ipswich, and clattered into the 
great city with the golden dome just as the twilight was falling, 
provided always the coach had not shed a wheel by the roadside 
or one of the leaders had not gone lame. To many worthy 
and well-to-do persons in Portsmouth, this journey was an 
event which occurred only twice or thrice during life. To the 
typical individual with whom I am for the moment dealing, 
it never occurred at all. The town was his entire world; he was 
as parochial as a Parisian; Market Street was his Boulevard 
des Italiens, and the North End his Bois de Boulogne. 

Of course there were varieties of local characters without his 
limitations: venerable merchants retired from the East India 
trade; elderly gentlewomen, with family jewels and personal 
peculiarities; one or two scholarly recluses in bygone cut of 
coat, haunting the Atheneum reading-room; ex-sea-captains, 
with rings on their fingers, like Simon Danz’s visitors in Long- 
fellow’s poem—men who had played busy parts in the bustling 
world, and had drifted back to Old Strawberry Bank in the 
tranquil sunset of their careers. I may say, in passing, that 
these ancient mariners, after battling with terrific hurricanes 
and typhoons on every known sea, not infrequently drowned 
themseives in pleasant weather in small sail-boats on the 
Piscataqua River. Old sea-dogs who had commanded ships 
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of four or five hundred tons had naturally slight respect for the 
potentialities of sail-boats twelve feet long. But there was to be 
no further increase of these odd sticks—if I may call them so, 
in no irreverent mood—after those innocent-looking parallel 
bars indissolubly linked Portsmouth with the capital of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. All the conditions were to be 
changed, the old angles to be pared off, new horizons to be 
regarded. The individual, as an eccentric individual, was to 
undergo great modifications. If he were not to become extinct 
—a thing little likely—he was at least to lose his prominence. 

However, as I have said, local character, in the sense in which 
the term is here used, was not instantly killed; it died a lingering 
death, and passed away so peacefully and silently as not to 
attract general, or perhaps any notice. This period of gradual 
dissolution fell during my boyhood. The last of the cocked 
hats had gone out, and the railway had come in, long before 
my time; but certain bits of color, certain half-obsolete customs 
and scraps of the past, were still left over. Iwas not too late, 
for example, to catch the last town crier—one Nicholas New- 
man, whom I used to contemplate with awe, and now recall 
with a sort of affection. 

Nicholas Newman—Nicholas was a sobriquet, his real name 
being Edward—was a most estimable person, very short, cross- 
eyed, somewhat bow-legged, and with a bell out of all pro- 
portion to his stature. I have never since seen a bell of that size 
disconnected with a church steeple. The only thing about 
him that matched the instrument of his office was his voice. 
His “‘Hear All!” still deafens memory’s ear. I remember that 
he had a queer way of sidling up to one, as if Nature in shaping 
him had originally intended a crab, but thought better of it, 
and made a town crier. Of the crustacean intention only a 
moist thumb remained, which served Mr. Newman in good 
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stead in the delivery of the Boston evening papers, for he was 
incidentally newsdealer. His authentic duties were to cry 
auctions, funerals, mislaid children, traveling theatricals, 
public meetings, and articles lost or found. He was especially 
strong in announcing the loss of reticules, usually the property 
of elderly maiden ladies. The unction with which he detailed 
the several contents, when fully confided to him, would have 
seemed satirical in another person, but on his part was pure 
conscientiousness. He would not let so much as a thimble, 
or a piece of wax, or a portable tooth, or any amiable vanity in 
the way of tonsorial device, escape him. I have heard Mr. 
Newman spoken of as “‘that horrid man.” He was a pictur- 
esque figure. 

Possibly it is because of his bell that I connect the town 
crier with those dolorous sounds which I used to hear rolling 
out of the steeple of the Old North every night at nine o’clock— 
the vocal remains of the colonial curfew. Nicholas Newman 
has passed on, perhaps crying his losses elsewhere, but this 
nightly tolling is still a custom. I can more satisfactorily 
explain why I associate with it a vastly different personality, 
that of Sol Holmes, the barber, for every night at nine o’clock 
his little shop on Congress Street was in full blast. Many a 
time at that hour I have flattened my nose on his window-glass. 
It was a gay little shop (he called it ‘‘an Emporium”), as 
barber shops generally are, decorated with circus bills, tinted 
prints, and gaudy fly-catchers of tissue and gold paper. Sol 
Holmes (whose antecedents to us boys were wrapped in 
thrilling mystery—we imagined him to have been a prince in 
his native land) was a colored man, not too dark ‘‘for human 
nature’s daily food,” and enjoyed marked distinction as one 
of the few exotics in town. At this juncture the foreign 
element was at its minimum; every official, from selectman 
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down to the Dogberry of the watch, bore a name that had been 
familiar to the town for a hundred years or so. The situation 
is greatly changed. I expect to live to see a Chinese policeman, 
with a sandal-wood club and a rice-paper pocket handkerchief, 
patroling Congress Street. 

Holmes was a handsome man, six feet or more in height, and 
as straight as a pine. He possessed his race’s sweet temper, 
simplicity, and vanity. His martial bearing was a positive 
factor in the effectiveness of the Portsmouth Greys, whenever 
those bloodless warriors paraded. As he brought up the rear 
of the last platoon, with his infantry cap stuck jauntily on the 
left side of his head and a bright silver cup slung on a belt 
at his hip, he seemed to youthful eyes one of the most imposing 
things in the display. To himself he was pretty much “‘all the 
company.” He used to say, with a drollness which did not 
strike me until years afterward, “‘Boys, I and Cap’n Towle 
is goin’ to trot out ‘the Greys’ to-morroh.” Though strictly 
honest in all business dealings, his tropical imagination, when- 
ever he strayed into the fenceless fields of autobiography, left 
much to be desired in the way of accuracy. Compared with 
Sol Holmes on such occasions, Ananias was a person of morbid 
integrity. Sol Holmes’s tragic end was in singular contrast 
with his sunny temperament. One night, long ago, he threw 
himself from the deck of a Sound steamer, somewhere between 
Stonington and New York. What led or drove him to the act 
never transpired. 

There are few men who were boys in Portsmouth at the period 
of which I write but will remember Wibird Penhallow and his 
sky-blue wheelbarrow. I find it difficult to describe him other 
than vaguely, possibly because Wibird had no expression what- 
ever in his countenance. With his vacant white face lifted to 
the clouds, seemingly oblivious of everything, yet going with 
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a sort of Heaven-given instinct straight to his destination, he 
trundled that rattling wheelbarrow for many a year over Ports- 
mouth cobblestones. He was so unconscious of his environ- 
ment that sometimes a small boy would pop into the empty 
wheelbarrow and secure a ride without Wibird arriving at any 
very clear knowledge of the fact. His employment in life 
was to deliver groceries and other merchandise to purchasers. 
This he did in a dreamy, impersonal kind of way. It wasasifa 
spirit had somehow got hold of an earthly wheelbarrow and was 
trundling it quite unconsciously, with no sense of responsibility. 
One day he appeared at a kitchen door with a two-gallon 
molasses jug, the top part of which was wanting. It was no 
longer a jug, but a tureen. When the recipient of the damaged 
article remonstrated with “‘Goodness gracious, Wibird! you 
have broken the jug,’’ his features lighted up, and he seemed 
immensely relieved. “I thought,” he remarked, “I heerd 
somethink crack!” 

Wibird Penhallow’s heaviest patron was the keeper of a 
variety store, and the first specimen of a pessimist I ever en- 
countered. He was an excellent specimen. He took exception 
to everything. He objected to the telegraph, to the railway, to 
steam in all its applications. Some of his arguments, I recollect, 
made a deep impression on my mind. ‘“‘ Nowadays,’ he once 
observed to me, “if your son or your grandfather drops dead 
at the other end of creation, you know of it in ten minutes. 
What’s the use? Unless you are anxious to know he’s dead, 
you’ve got just two or three weeks more to be miserable in.” 
He scorned the whole business, and was faithful to his scorn. 
When he received a telegram, which was rarely, he made a 
point of keeping it awhile unopened. Through the exercise of 
this whim he once missed an opportunity of buying certain goods 
to great advantage. ‘‘There!” he exclaimed, “‘if the telegraph 
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hadn’t been invented, the idiot would have written to me, and 
I'd have sent a letter by return coach, and got the goods before 
he found out prices had gone up in Chicago. If that boy 
brings me another of those tapeworm telegraphs, I’ll throw an 
ax-handle at him.” His pessimism extended up, or down, 
to generally recognized canons of orthography. They were all 
iniquitous. If k-n-i-f-e spelled knife, then, he contended, 
k-n-i-f-e-s was the plural. Diverting tags, written by his own 
hand in conformity with this theory, were always attached 
to articles in his shop-window. He is long since ded, as he 
himself would have put it, but his phonetic theory appears to 
have survived him in crankish brains here and there. As my 
discouraging old friend was not exactly a public character, like 
the town crier or Wibird Penhallow, I have intentionally thrown 
a veil over his identity. I have, so to speak, dropped into his 
pouch a grain or two of that magical fern-seed which was 
supposed by our English ancestors, in Elizabeth’s reign, to 
possess the quality of rendering a man invisible. 

Another person who singularly interested me at this epoch 
was a person with whom I had never exchanged a word, whose 
voice I had never heard, but whose face was as familiar to me 
as every day could make it. For each morning as I went 
to school, and each afternoon as I returned, I saw this face 
peering out of a window in the second story of a shambling 
yellow house situated in Washington Street, not far from the 
corner of State. Whether some malign disease had fixed him 
to the chair he sat on, or whether he had lost the use of his legs, 
or, possibly, had none (the upper part of him was that of a man 
in admirable health), presented a problem which, with that 
curious insouciance of youth, I made no attempt to solve. It 
was an established fact, however, that he never went out of that 
house. I cannot vouch so confidently for the cobwebby 
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legend which wove itself about him. It was to this effect: He 
had formerly been the master of a large merchantman running 
between New York and Calcutta; while still in his prime he had 
abruptly retired from the quarter-deck, and seated himself at 
that window—where the outlook must have been the reverse 
of exhilarating, for not ten persons passed in the course of the 
day, and the hurried jingle of the bells on Parry’s bakery-cart 
was the only sound that ever shattered the silence. Whether 
it was an amatory or a financial disappointment that turned him 
into a hermit was left to ingenious conjecture. But there he 
sat, year in and year out, with his cheek so close to the window 
that the nearest pane became permanently blurred with his 
breath; for after his demise the blur remained. 

In this Arcadian era it was possible, in provincial places, for 
an undertaker to assume the dimensions of a personage. ‘There 
was a sexton in Portsmouth—his name escapes me, but his 
attributes do not—whose impressiveness made him own brother 
to the massive architecture of the Stone Church. On every 
solemn occasion he was the striking figure, even to the eclipsing 
of the involuntary object of the ceremony. His occasions, 
happily, were not exclusively solemn; he added to his other 
public services that of furnishing ice-cream for evening parties. 
I always thought—perhaps it was the working of an unchastened 
imagination—that he managed to throw into his ice-creams a 
peculiar chill not attained by either Dunyon or Peduzzi— 
arcades ambo—the rival confectioners. 

Perhaps I should not say rival, for Mr. Dunyon kept a species 
of restaurant, while Mr. Peduzzi restricted himself to prepar- 
ing confections to be discussed elsewhere than on his premises. 
Both gentlemen achieved great popularity in their respective 
lines, but neither offered to the juvenile population quite the 
charm of those prim, white-capped old ladies who presided 
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over certain snuffy little shops, occurring unexpectedly in silent 
side-streets where the footfall of commerce seemed an in- 
congruous thing. These shops were never intended in nature. 
They had an impromptu and abnormal air about them. I do 
not recall one that was not located in a private residence, and 
was not evidently the despairing expedient of some pathetic 
financial crisis, similar to that which overtook Miss Hepzibah 
Pyncheon in ‘‘ The House of the Seven Gables.” The horizon- 
tally divided street-door—the upper section left open in sum- 
mer—ushered you, with a sudden jangle of bell that turned 
your heart over, into a strictly private hall, haunted by the de- 
layed aroma of thousands of family dinners. Thence, through 
another door, you passed into what had formerly been the front 
parlor, but was now a shop, with a narrow, brown wooden 
counter, and several rows of little drawers built up against the 
picture-papered wall behind it. Through much use the paint on 
these drawers was worn off in circles round the polished brass 
knobs. Here was stored almost every small article required 
by humanity, from an inflamed emery cushion to a peppermint 
Gibraltar—the latter a kind of adamantine confectionery which, 
when I reflect upon it, raises in me the wonder that any Ports- 
mouth boy or girl ever reached the age of fifteen with a single 
tooth left unbroken. The proprietors of these little knick- 
knack establishments were the nicest creatures, somehow 
suggesting venerable doves. They were always aged ladies, 
sometimes spinsters, sometimes relicts of daring mariners, 
beached long before. They always wore crisp muslin caps and 
steel-rimmed spectacles; they were not always amiable, and no 
wonder, for even doves may have their rheumatism; but such 
as they were, they were cherished in young hearts, and are, I 
take it, impossible to-day. 

When I look back to Portsmouth as I knew it, it, occurs to 
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me that it must have been in some respects unique among 
New England towns. ‘There were, for instance, no really 
poor persons in the place; every one had some sufficient calling 
or an income to render it unnecessary; vagrants and paupers 
were instantly snapped up and provided for at ‘‘the Farm.” 
There was, however, in a gambrel-roofed house here and there, 
a decayed old gentlewoman, occupying a scrupulously neat 
room with just a suspicion of maccaboy snuff in the air, who 
had her meals sent in to her by the neighborhood—as a matter 
of course, and involving no sense of dependency on her side. 
It is wonderful what an extension of vitality is given to an old 
gentlewoman in this condition! 

I would like to write about several of those ancient dames, 
as they were affectionately called, and to materialize others of 
the shadows that stir in my recollection; but this would be to go 
outside the lines of my purpose, which is simply to indicate one 
of the various sorts of changes that have come over the vie 
intime of formerly secluded places like Portsmouth—the 
obliteration of odd personalities, or, if not the obliteration, the 
general disregard of them. Everywhere in New England the 
impress of the past is fading out. The few old-fashioned men 
and women—quaint, shrewd, and racy of the soil—who linger 
in little, silvery-gray old homesteads strung along the New 
England roads and byways will shortly cease to exist as a class, 
save in the record of some such charming chronicler as Sarah 
Jewett or Mary Wilkins, on whose sympathetic page they have 
already taken to themselves a remote air, an atmosphere of 
long-kept lavender and pennyroyal. 

Peculiarity in any kind requires encouragement in order 
to reach flower. The increased facilities of communication 
between points once isolated, the interchange of customs and 
modes of thought, make this encouragement more and more 
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difficult each decade. The naturally inclined eccentric finds 
his sharp outlines rubbed off by unavoidable attrition with a 
larger world than owns him. Insensibly he lends himself to 
the shaping hand of new ideas. He gets his reversible cuffs 
and paper collars from Cambridge, Mass., the scarabzeus in 
his scarf-pin from Mexico, and his ulster from everywhere. 
He has passed out of the chrysalis state of Odd Stick; he has 
ceased to be parochial; he is no longer distinct; he is simply 
the Average Man.—‘‘An Old Town by the Sea.” 


A Christmas Fantasy, with a Moral 


HER name was Mildred Wentworth, and she lived on the 
slope of Beacon Hill, in one of those old-fashioned swell-front 
houses which have the inestimable privilege of looking upon Bos- 
ton Common. It was Christmas afternoon, and she had gone 
up to the blue room, on the fourth floor, in order to make a care- 
ful inspection in solitude of the various gifts that had been left 
in her slender stocking and at her bedside the previous night. 

Mildred was in some respects a very old child for her age, 
which she described as being “‘half past seven,” and had a habit 
of spending hours alone in the large front chamber occupied by 
herself and the governess. This day the governess had gone 
to keep Christmas with her own family in South Boston, and 
so it chanced that Mildred had been left to dispose of her time 
as she pleased during the entire afternoon. She was well con- 
tent to have the opportunity, for fortune had treated her mag- 
nificently, and it was deep satisfaction, after the excitement 
of the morning, to sit in the middle of that spacious room, with 
its three windows overlooking the pearl-crusted trees in the 
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Common, and examine her treasures without any chance of in- 
terruption. 

The looms of Cashmere and the workshops of Germany, 
the patient Chinaman and the irresponsible polar bear, had 
alike contributed to those treasures. Among other articles was 
a small square box covered with mottled paper and having an 
outlandish, mysterious aspect, as if it belonged to a magician. 
When you loosened the catch of this box, possibly supposing it 
to contain bonbons of a superior quality, there sprang forth a 
terrible little monster, with a drifting white beard like a snow- 
storm, round emerald-green eyes, and a pessimistic expression 
of countenance generally, as though he had been reading Tol- 
stoi or Schopenhauer. 

This abrupt personage, whose family name was Heliogaba- 
lus, was known for simplicity’s sake as Jumping Jack; and 
though the explanation of the matter is beset with difficulties, 
it is not to be concealed that he held a higher place in the esteem 
of Miss Wentworth than any of her other possessions, not ex- 
cluding a tall wax doll jin de siécle, with a pallid complexion and 
a profusion of blond hair. Titania was not more in love with 
Nick Bottom the weaver than Mildred with Jumping Jack. It 
was surely not his personal beauty that won her, for he had none; 
it was not his intellect, for intellect does not take up its abode in 
a forehead of such singular construction as that of Jumping 
Jack. But whatever the secret charm was, it worked. Ona 
more realistic stage than this we see analogous cases every day. 
Perhaps Oberon still exercises his fairy craft in our material 
world, and scatters at will upon the eyelids of mortals the magic 
distillation of that ‘‘little Western flower” which 


“Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees.” 
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For an uour or so Mildred amused herself sufficiently by 
shutting Heliogabalus up in the chest and letting him spring 
out again; then she grew weary of the diversion, and finally 
began to lose patience with her elastic companion because he 
was unable to crowd himself into the box and undo the latch 
with his own fingers. This was extremely unreasonable, but 
so was Mildred made. 

“‘How tedious you are!” she cried, at last. ‘You dull little 
old man, I don’t see how I ever came to like you. I don’t like 
you any more, with your glass eyes and your silly pink mouth 
always open and never saying the least thing. What do you 
mean, sir, by standing and staring at me in that tiresome way? 
You look enough like Dobbs the butcher to be his brother, or 
to be Dobbs himself. I wonder you don’t up and say, ‘Steaks 
or chops, mum?’ Dear me! I wish you really had some life 
in you, and could move about, and talk with me, and make your- 
self agreeable. Do be alive!” 

Mildred gave a little laugh at her own absurdity, and then, 
being an imaginative creature, came presently to regard the 
idea as not altogether absurd, and, finally, as not absurd at all. 
If a bough that has been frozen to death all winter can put forth 
blossoms in the spring, why might not an inanimate object, 
which already possesssed many of the surface attributes of 
humanity, and possibly some of the internal mechanism, add 
to itself the crowning gift of speech? In view of the daily 
phenomena of existence, would that be so very astonishing? Of 
course the problem took a simpler shape than this in Mildred’s 
unsophisticated thought. 

She folded her hands in her lap, and, rocking to and fro, 
reflected how pleasant it would be if Jumping Jack or her doll 
could come to life, like the marble lady in the play, and do some 
of the talking. What wonderful stories Jumping Jack would 
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have to tell, for example! He must have had no end of re- 
markable adventures before he lost his mind. Probably the 
very latest intelligence from Lilliput was in his possession, and 
perhaps he was even now vainly trying to deliver himself of it. 
His fixed, open mouth hinted as much. The Land of the Pyg- 
mies, in the heart of Darkest Africa—just then widely discussed 
in the newspapers—was, of course, familiar ground to him. 
How interesting it would be to learn, at first hand, of the man- 
ners and customs of those little folk. Doubtless he had been 
a great traveler in foreign parts; the label, in German text, on 
the bottom of his trunk showed that he had recently come from 
Munich. Munich! What magic there was in the very word! 
As Mildred rocked to and fro, her active little brain weaving the - 
most grotesque fancies, a drowsiness stole over her. She was 
crooning to herself fainter and fainter, and every instant drift- 
ing nearer to the shadowy reefs on the western coast of No- 
where, when she heard a soft, inexplicable rustling sound 
close at her side. Mildred lifted her head quickly, just 
in time to behold Heliogabalus describe a graceful curve in 
the air and land lightly in the midst of her best Dresden 
china tea-set. 

“Ho, ho!” he cried, in a voice preternaturally gruff for an 
individual not above five inches in height. ‘‘Ho, ho!” And 
he immediately began to throw Mildred’s cups and saucers and 
plates all about the apartment. 

“Oh, you horrid, wicked little man!” cried Mildred, starting 
to her feet. ‘“‘Stop it!” 

“Oh, you cross little girl!” returned the dwarf, with his 
familiar leer. ‘You surprise me!” And another plate crashed 
against the blue-flowered wall-paper. 

“Stop it!” she repeated; and then to herself, ‘It’s a mercy 
I waked up just when I did!” 
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“Patience, my child; I’m coming there shortly, to smooth 
your hair and kiss you.” 

“Do!” screamed Mildred, stooping to pick up a large Japa- 
nese crystal which lay absorbing the wintry sunlight at her 
feet. 

When Heliogabalus saw that, he retired to the farther side 
of his tenement, peeping cautiously over the top and around the 
corner, and disappearing altogether whenever Mildred threat- 
ened to throw the crystal at him. Now Miss Wentworth was 
naturally a courageous girl, and when she perceived that the 
pygmy was afraid of her she resolved to make an example of 
him. He was such a small affair that it really did not seem 
worth while to treat him with much ceremony. He had startled 
her at first, his manners had been so very violent; but now that 
her pulse had gone down she regarded him with calm curiosity, 
and wondered what he would do next. 

‘‘Listen,” he said presently, in a queer, deferential way, as 
he partly emerged from his hiding-place; ‘‘I came to request 
the hand of mademoiselle yonder,” and, nodding his head in 
the direction of Blondella, the doll, he retreated bashfully. 

“Her?” cried Mildred, aghast. 

‘‘ You are very nice, but I can’t marry out of my own set, you 
know,” observed Heliogabalus, invisible behind his breast- 
work. This shyness was mere dissimulation, as his subsequent 
behavior proved. 

“Who would have thought it!” murmured Mildred to her- 
self; and as she glanced suspiciously at Blondella, sitting bolt 
upright between the windows, with her back against the mop- 
board, Mildred fancied that she could almost detect a faint 
roseate hue stealing into the waxen cheek. ‘‘Who would have 
thought it!” And then, addressing Jumping Jack, she cried, 
“Come here directly, you audacious person!” and she stamped 
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her foot in a manner that would have discouraged most 
suitors. 

But Heliogabalus, who had now seated himself on the lid of 

his trunk and showed no trace of his late diffidence, smiled 
superciliously as he twisted off a bit of wire that protruded from 
the heel of one of his boots. 
_ This effrontery increased Miss Wentworth’s indignation, 
and likewise rather embarrassed her. Perhaps he was not 
afraid of her after all. In which case he was worth nothing 
as an example. 

“J will brush you off and tread on you,” she observed ten- 
tatively, as if she were addressing an insect. 

“Oh, indeed!” he rejoined derisively, crossing his legs. 

“T will!” cried Mildred, making an impulsive dash at him. 

Though taken at a disadvantage the manikin eluded her 
with surprising ease. His agility was such as to render it im- 
possible to determine whether he was an old young man or a 
very young old man. Mildred eyed him doubtfully for a mo- 
ment, and then gave chase. Away went the quaint little figure, 
now darting under the brass bedstead, now dodging around the 
legs of the table, and now slipping between the feet of his pur- 
suer at the instant she was on the point of laying hand on him. 
Owing, doubtless, to some peculiarity of his articulation, each 
movement of his limbs was accompanied by a rustling, wiry 
sound like the faint reverberation of a banjo-string somewhere 
in the distance. 

Heliogabalus may have been a person with no great conver- 
sational gift, but his gymnastic acquirements were of the first 
order. Mildred not only could not catch him, but she could 
not restrain the manikin from meanwhile doing all kinds of 
desultory mischief; for in the midst of his course he would 
pause to overturn her tin kitchen, or shy a plate across the room, 
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or give a vicious twitch to the lovely golden hair of Blondella, 
in spite of—perhaps in consequence of—his recent tender ad- 
vances. It was plain that in eluding Mildred he was prompted 
by caprice rather than by fear. 

“Tf things go on in this way,” she reflected, “I sha’n’t have 
anything left. If I could only get the dreadful little creature 
intoa corner! There goes my tureen! What shall I do?” 

To quit the room, even for a moment, in order to call for as- 
sistance at the head of the staircase, where, moreover, her voice 
was not likely to reach any one, was to leave everything at the 
mercy of that small demon. Mildred was out of breath with 
running, and ready to burst into tears with exasperation, when 
a different mode of procedure suggested itself to her. She 
would make believe that she was no longer angry, and perhaps she 
could accomplish by cunning what she had failed to compass 
by violence. She would consent—at least seem to consent—to 
let him marry Blondella, though he had lately given no signs 
of a very fervid attachment. Beyond this Mildred had no 
definite scheme, when the story of the Fisherman and the Evil 
Afrite flashed upon her memory from the pages of ‘‘The Ara- 
bian Nights.” Her dilemma was exactly that of the unlucky 
fisherman, and her line of action should be the same, with such 
modification as the exigencies might demand. As in his case, 
too, there was no time to be lost. An expression of ineffable 
benevolence and serenity instantly overspread the features of 
Miss Wentworth. She leaned against the wardrobe, and re- 
garded Jumping Jack with a look of gentle reproach. 

“T thought you were going to be interesting,”’ she remarked 
softly. 

“‘Ain’t I interesting?” asked the goblin, with a touch of par- 
donable sensitiveness. 

“No,” said Mildred candidly; “‘you are not. Perhaps you 
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try to be. That’s something, to be sure, though it’s not every- 
thing. Oh, J don’t want to touch you!” she went on, with an 
indifferent toss of her curls. ‘‘How old are you?” 

‘Ever so old and ever so young.” 

“Truly? How very odd to be both at once! Can you 
read?” 

“Never tried.” 

“T’m afraid your parents didn’t bring you up very well,” 
reflected Mildred. 

“T speak all languages. The little folk of every age and 
every country understand me.” 

““You’re a great traveler, then.” 

“T should say so!” 

“You don’t seem to carry much baggage about with you. I 
suppose you belong somewhere, and keep your clothes there. 
I really should like to know where you came from, if it’s all the 
same to you.” 

“Out of that box, my dove,” replied Jumping Jack, having 
become affable in his turn. 

“Never!” exclaimed Mildred, with a delightful air of in- 
credulity. 

“T hope I may die,” declared Heliogabalus, laying one hand 
on the left breast of his mainspring. 

“T don’t believe it,” said Mildred, confidently. 

“Ho, ho!” 

“You are too tall, and too wide, and too—fluffy. I don’t 
mean to hurt your feelings, but you are fluffy. And I just want 
you to stop that ho-hoing. No; I don’t believe it.” 

“You don’t, don’t you? Behold!” And placing both hands 
on the floor, Heliogabalus described a circle in the air, and neat- 
ly landed himself in the box. 

He was no sooner in than Mildred clapped down the lid, 
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and seated herself upon it victoriously. In the suddenness of 
her movement she had necessarily neglected to fasten the 
catch; but that was a detail that could be attended to later. 
Meanwhile she was mistress of the situation and could dictate 
terms. One thing was resolved: Jumping Jack was never to 
jump again. ‘To-morrow he should be thrown into the Charles 
at the foot of Mount Vernon Street, in order that the tide might 
carry him out to sea. What would she not have given if she 
could have sealed him up with that talismanic seal of Solomon 
which held the cruel marid so securely in his brazen casket? 
Of course it was not in Mildred’s blood to resist the temptation 
to tease her captive a little. 

“Now, Mr. Jack, I guess I’ve got you where you belong. If 
you are not an old man this very minute, you will be when you 
get out. You wanted to carry off my Blondella, did you? The 
idea! I hope you’re quite comfortable.” 

“‘Let me out!” growled Heliogabalus in his deepest bass. 

“T couldn’t think of it, dear. You are one of those little 
boys that shouldn’t be either seen or heard; and I don’t want 
you to speak again, for I’m sitting on your head, and your voice 
goes right through me. So you will please remember not to 
speak unless you are spoken to.” And Mildred broke into the 
merriest laugh imaginable, recollecting how many times she 
herself had been extinguished by the same instructions. 

But Mildred’s triumph was premature, for the little man in 
the box was as strong as a giant in a dime museum; and now 
that he had fully recovered his breath, he began pushing in a 
most systematic manner with his head and shoulders, and Mil- 
dred, to her great consternation, found herself being slowly 
lifted up on the lid of the chest, do what she might. Ina minute 
or two more she must inevitably fall off, and Jumping Jack 
would have her. And what mercy could she expect at his hands, 
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after her treatment of him! She was lost! Mildred stretched 
out her arms in despair, gave a shriek, and opened her eyes, 
which had been all the while as tightly shut as a couple of morn- 
ing-glories at sundown. 

She was sitting on a rug in the middle of the room. Though 
the window-panes were still flushed with the memory of the 
winter sunset, the iridescent lights had faded out in the Japa- 
nese crystal at her feet. She was not anywhere near the little 
imp. There he was over by the fireplace, staring at nothing in 
his usual senseless fashion. Not a piece of crockery had been 
broken, not a chair upset, and Blondella, the too fascinating 
Blondella, had not had a single tress disarranged. 

Mildred drew a long breath of relief. What had happened? 
Had she been dreaming? She was unable to answer the ques- 
tion; but as she abstractedly shook out the creases in the folds 
of her skirt, she remarked to herself that she did not care, on the 
whole, to have any of her things come to life, certainly not 
Jumping Jack. Just then the splintering of an icicle on the 
window-ledge outside sent a faint whiteness into her cheek, and 
caused her to throw a quick, apprehensive glance toward the 
fireplace. After an instant’s hesitation, Mildred, uncon- 
sciously dragging Blondella by the hair, stole softly from the 
room, where the specters of the twilight were beginning to 
gather rather menacingly, and went down-stairs to join the 
family and relate her strange adventure. 


The analysis of Miss Wentworth’s dream—if it were a dream, 
for later on she declared it was not, and hurriedly gave Helio- 
gabalus to an unpleasant small boy who lived next door—the 
analysis of her dream, I repeat, shows strong traces of a moral. 
Indeed, the residuum is purely of that stringent quality. Helio- 
gabalus must be accepted as the symbol of an ill-considered 
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desire realized. The earnestness with which Miss Wentworth 
invoked the phantasm and the misery that came of it are a com- 
mon experience. Painfully to attain possession of what we do 
not want, and then painfully to waste our days in attempting 
to rid ourselves of it, seems to be a part of our discipline here 
below. I know a great many excellent persons who are spend- 
ing the latter moiety of life in the endeavor to get their particular 
Jumping Jack snugly back into its box again. 

—“‘Two Bites at a Cherry.” 
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I ama bachelor uncle. That, as a mere fact, might happen 
to anybody; but I am a bachelor uncle by internal fitness. 
I am one essentially, just as I am an individual of the Cau- 
casian division of the human race; and if, through untoward 
circumstances—which Heaven forbid—I should lose my pres- 
ent position, I shouldn’t be surprised if you saw me out 
in the Herald under “Situations Wanted—Males.” ‘Thanks 
to a marrying tendency in the rest of my family, I have 
now little need to advertise, all the business being thrown 
into my way which a single member of my profession can 
attend to. 

I meander, like a desultory, placid river of an old bachelor 
as I am, through the flowery mead of several nurseries, but I 
am detained longest among the children of my sister Lu. 

Lu married Mr. Lovegrove. He is a merchant, retired 
with a fortune amassed by the old-fashioned, slow processes 
of trade, and regards the mercantile life of the present day 
only as so much greed and gambling Christianly baptized. 

Lu is my favorite sister; Lovegrove an unusually 
good article of brother-in-law; and I cannot say that any of 
my nieces and nephews interest me more than their two children, 
Daniel and Billy, who are more unlike than words can paint 
them. ‘They are far apart in point of years; Daniel is twenty- 
two, Billy eleven. I was reminded of this fact the other day 
by Billy, as he stood between my legs scowling at his book of 
sums. 
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““A boy has eighty-five turnips and gives his sister thirty’ 
—pretty present for a girl, isn’t it?” said Billy, with an air of 
supreme contempt. ‘‘Could you stand such stuff—say?” 

I put on my instructive face and answered: 

“Well, my dear Billy, you know that arithmetic is necessary 
to you if you mean to be an industrious man and succeed in 
business, Suppose your parents were to lose all their prop- 
erty, what would become of them without a little son who 
could make money and keep accounts?” 

“Oh!” said Billy, with surprise, ‘‘hasn’t father got enough 
stamps to see him through?” 

“‘He has now, I hope; but people don’t always keep them. 
Suppose they should go by some accident, when your father 
was too old to make any more stamps for himself?” 

“You haven’t thought of Brother Daniel a 

True; for nobody ever had in connection with the active 
employments of life. 

‘No, Billy,” I replied, “‘I forgot him; but then, you knows 
Daniel is more of a student than a business man, and ud 

“O Uncle Teddy! you don’t think I mean he’d support 
them? I meant I’d have to take care of father and mother 
and him, too, when they’d all got to be old people together. 
Just think! I’m eleven, and he’s twenty-two; so he is just 
twice as old as Tam. How old are you?” 

“Forty, Billy, last August.” 

‘Well, you aren’t so awful old, and when I get to be as old 
as you, Daniel will be eighty. Seth Kendall’s grandfather 
isn’t more than that, and he has to be fed with a spoon, and a 
nurse puts him to bed, and wheels him round in a chair like a 
baby. That takes the stamps, I bet! Well, I tell you how Pll 
keep my accounts: I’ll have a stick like Robinson Crusoe, and 
every time I make a toadskin I’ll gouge a piece out of one side 
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of the stick, and every time I spend one I’ll gouge a piece out of 
the other.” 

“Spend a what?” said the gentle and astonished voice of my 
sister Lu, who, unperceived, had slipped into the room. 

“A toadskin, ma,”’ replied Billy, shutting up Colburn with a 
farewell glance of contempt. 

“Dear, dear! Where does the boy learn such horrid words ?” 

“Why, ma, don’t you know what a toadskin is? Here’s 
one,” said Billy, drawing a dingy five-cent stamp from his 
pocket. ‘And don’t I wish I had lots of ’em!” 

“Oh!” sighed his mother, ‘‘to think I should have a child so 
addicted to slang! How I wish he were like Daniel!” 

“Well, mother,” replied Billy, “if you wanted two boys just 
alike yeu’d oughter had twins. There ain’t any use of my 
trying to be like Daniel now, when he’s got eleven years the 
start. Whoop! There’s a dog-fight; hear ’em! It’s Joe 
Casey’s dog—I know his bark!” 

With these words my nephew snatched his Glengarry bonnet 
from the table and bolted down-stairs to see the fun. 

“What will become of him?” said Lu hopelessly; “She has no 
taste for anything but rough play; and then such language as 
he uses! Why isn’t he like Daniel?” 

“I suppose because his Maker never repeats Himself. Even 
twins often possess strongly marked individualities. Don’t 
you think it would be a good plan to learn Billy better before 
you try to teach him? If you do, you’ll make something as 
good of him as Daniel; though it will be rather different from 
that model.” 

“Remember, Ned, that you never did like Daniel as well as 
you do Billy. But we all know the proverb about old maid’s 
daughters and old bachelor’s sons. I wish you had Billy for a 
month—then you’d see.” 
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“Pm not sure that I’d do any better than you. I might err 
as much in other directions. But I’d try to start right by 
acknowledging that he was a new problem, not to be worked 
without finding out the value of X in his particular instance. 
The formula which solves one boy will no more solve the next 
one than the rule of three will solve a question in calculus—or, 
to rise into your sphere, than the receipt for one-two-three-four 
cake will conduct you to a successful issue through plum pud- 
ding.” 

I excel in metaphysical discussion, and was about giving 
further elaboration to my favorite idea, when the door burst 
open. Master Billy came tumbling in with a torn jacket, a 
bloody nose, the traces of a few tears in his eyes, and the 
mangiest of cur dogs in his hands. 

“OQ my! my!! my!!!” exclaimed his mother. 

“Don’t you get scared, ma!” cried Billy, smiling a stern 
smile of triumph; “I smashed the nose off him! He won’t 
sass me again for nothing ¢his while. Uncle Teddy, d’ye know 
it wasn’t a dog-fight after all? There was that nasty, good- 
for-nothing Joe Casey, ’n Patsy: Grogan, and a lot of bad boys 
from Mackerelville; and they d caught this poor little ki-oodle 
and tied a tin pot to his tail, and were trying to set Joe’s dog on 
him, though he’s ten times littler.” 

“You naughty, naughty boy! How did you suppose your 
mother’d feel to see you playing with those ragamuffins ?” 

“Ves, I played ’em! I polished ’em—that’s the play I did! 
Says I, ‘Put down that poor little pup; ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself, Patsy Grogan?’ ‘I guess you don’t know who I am,’ 
says he.—That’s the way they always say, Uncle Teddy, to 
make a fellow think they’re some awful great fighters. So says 
I again, ‘Well, you put down that dog, or I’ll show you who I 
am’; and when he held on, I let him have it. Then he dropped 
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the pup, and as I stodped to pick it up he gave me one on the 
bugle.” 

“‘Buglet Oh! oh! oh!” 

“The rest pitched in to help him; but I grabbed the pup 
and while I was trying to give as good as I got—only a fellow 
can’t do it well with only one hand, Uncle Teddy—up came a 
policeman, and the whole crowd ran away. So I got the dog 
safe, and here he is!” 

With that Billy set down his “‘ki-oodle,” bade farewell to every 
fear, and wiped his bleeding nose. The unhappy beast slunk 
back between the legs of his preserver and followed him out of 
the room, as Lu, with an expression of maternal despair, bore 
him away for the correction of his dilapidated raiment and 
depraved associations. I felt such sincere pride in this young 
Mazzini of the dog nation that I was vexed at Lu for bestowing 
on him reproof instead of congratulation; but she was not the 
only conservative who fails to see a good cause and a heroic 
heart under a bloody nose and torn jacket. I resolved that if 
Billy was punished he should have his recompense before long 
in an extra Holiday at Barnum’s or the Hippotheatron. 

You already have some idea of my other nephew, if you have 
noticed that none of us, not even that habitual disrespecter of 
dignities, Billy, ever called him Dan. It would have seemed 
as incongruous as to call Billy William. He was one of those 
youths who never gave their parents a moment’s uneasiness; 
who never had to have their wills broken, and never forget to 
put on their rubbers or take an umbrella. In boyhood he was 
intended for a missionary. Had it been possible for him to go 
to Greenland’s icy mountains without catching cold, or India’s 
coral strand without getting bilious, his parents would have 
carried out their pleasing dream of contributing him to the 
world’s evangelization. Lu and Mr. Lovegrove had no doubt 
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that he would have been greatly blessed if he could have stood 
1 Saar 

Both she and his father always encouraged old manners in 
him. I think they took such pride in raising a peculiarly pale 
boy as a gardener does in getting a nice blanch on his celery, 
and so long as he was not absolutely sick, the graver he was 
the better. He was a sensitive plant, a violet by a mossy stone, 
and all that sort of thing. 

At the time I introduce Billy, both Lu and her husband were 
much changed. ‘They had gained a great deal in width of view 
and liberality of judgment. They read Dickens and Thackeray 
with avidity; went now and then to the opera; proposed to let 
Billy take a quarter at Dodworth’s; had statues in their par- 
lor without any thought of shame at their lack of petticoats, 
and did multitudes of things which, in their early married life, 
they would have considered shocking. . . . They would 
greatly have liked to see Daniel shine in society. Of his erudi- 
tion they were proud even to worship. The young man never 
had any business, and his father never seemed to think of giving 
him any, knowing, as Billy would say, that he had stamps 
enough to “see him through.” If Daniel liked, his father 
would have endowed a professorship in some college and given 
him the chair; but that would have taken him away from his 
own room and the family physician. 

Daniel knew how much his parents wished him to make a 
figure in the world, and only blamed himself for his failure, 
magnanimously forgetting that they had crushed out the 
faculties which enable a man to mint the small change of 
every-day society in the exclusive cultivation of such as fit him 
for smelting its ponderous ingots. With that merciful blind- 
ness which alone prevents all our lives from becoming a horror 
of nerveless self-reproach, his parents were equally unaware of 
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their share in the harm done him when they ascribed to a deli- 
cate organization the fact that, at an age when love runs riot 
in all healthy blood, he could not see a Balmoral without his 
cheeks rivaling the most vivid stripe init. They flattered them- 
selves that he would outgrow his bashfulness; but Daniel had 
no such hope, and frequently confided in me that he thought 
he should never marry at all. 

About two hours after Billy’s disappearance under his 
mother’s convoy, the defender of the oppressed returned to my 
room bearing the dog under his arm. His cheeks shone with 
washing like a pair of waxy Spitzenbergs, and other indig- 
nities had been offered him to the extent of the brush and comb. 
He also had a whole jacket on. 

Billy and I also obtained permission to go out together and be 
gone the entire afternoon. We put Crab on a comfortable bed 
of rags in an old shoebox, and then strolled hand-in-hand across 
that most delightful of New York breathing-places—Stuyvesant 
Square. 

“Uncle Teddy,” exclaimed Billy with ardor, ‘I wish I 
could do something to show you how much I think of you for 
being so good tome. I don’t know how. Would it make you 
happy if I was to learn a hymn for you—a smashing big hymn 
—-six verses, long meter, and no grumbling?” 

“No, Billy, you make me happy enough just by being a good 
boy.” 

“Oh, Uncle Teddy!” replied Billy decidedly, ‘I’m afraid I 
can’t doit. I’ve tried so often, and always make such a mess 
of it.” 

We now got into a Broadway stage going down, and 
being unable, on account of the noise, to converse further 
upon those spiritual conflicts of Billy’s which so much 
interested me, amused ourselves with looking out until just 
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as we reached the Astor House, when he asked me where we 
were going. 

“Where do you guess?” said I. 

He cast a glance through the front window and his face 
became irradiated. Oh, there’s nothing like the simple, cheap 
luxury of pleasing a child to create sunshine enough for the 
chasing away of the bluest of adult devils! 

“We're going to Barnum’s!” said Billy, involuntarily clap- 
ping his hands. 

So we were; and, much as stuck-up people pretend to look 
down on the place, I frequentlyam there. Not only so, but I al- 
ways see that class largely represented there when I dogo. To 
be sure, they always make believe that they only come to amuse 
the children, or because they’ve country cousins visiting them, 
and never fail to refer to the vulgar set one finds there, and the 
fact of the animals smelling like anything but Jockey Club; yet 
I notice that after they’ve been in the hall three minutes they’re 
as much interested as any of the people they come to pooh-pooh, 
and only put on the high-bred air when they fancy some of their 
own class are looking at them. I boldly acknowledge that I 
go because I likeit. Iam especially happy, to be sure, if I have 
a child along to go into ecstasies, and give me a chance, by 
asking questions, for the exhibition of that fund of information 
which is said to be one of my chief charms in the social circle, 
and on several occasions has led that portion of the public 
immediately about the Happy Family into the erroneous im- 
pression that I was Mr. Barnum, glibly explaining his five hun- 
dred thousand curiosities. 

On the present occasion we found several visitors of the bet- 
ter class in the room devoted to the aquarium. Among these 
was a young lady, apparently about nineteen, in a tight-fitting 
basque of black velvet, which showed her elegant figure to fine 
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advantage, a skirt of garnet silk, looped up over a pretty Bal- 
moral, and the daintiest imaginable pair of kid walking-boots. 
Her height was a trifle over the medium; her eyes, a soft, 
expressive brown, shaded by masses of hair which exactly 
matched their color, and, at that rat-and-miceless day, fell in 
such graceful abandon as to show at once that nature was the 
only maid who crimped their waves into them. Her com- 
plexion was rosy with health and sympathetic enjoyment; her 
mouth was faultless, her nose sensitive, her manners full of 
refinement, and her voice as musical as a wood-robin’s when 
she spoke to the little boy of six at her side, to whom she was 
revealing the palace of the great show-king. Billy and I were 
flattening our noses against the abode of the balloon fish and 
determining whether he looked most like a horse-chestnut burr 
or a ripe cucumber, when his eyes and my own simultaneously 
fell on the child and lady. In a moment, to Billy the balloon 
fish was as though he had not been. 

“That’s a pretty little boy,” said I. And then I asked Billy 
one of those senseless routine questions which must make chil- 
dren look at us, regarding the scope of our intellects very much 
as we look at Bushmen. 

“How would you like to play with him?” 

“Him!” replied Billy scornfully, ‘that’s his first pair of 
boots; see him pull up his little breeches to show the red tops to 
’em! But, crackey! isn’t she a smasher!” 

After that we visited the wax figures and the sleepy snakes 
the learned seal, and the glass-blowers. Whenever we passed 
from one room into another Billy could be caught looking 
anxiously to see if the pretty girl and child were coming too. 

Time fails me to describe how Billy was lost in astonishment 
at the Lightning Calculator—wanted me to beg the secret of 
that prodigy for him to do his sums by—finally thought he had 
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discovered it, and resolved to keep his arm whirling all the time 
he studied his arithmetic lesson the next morning. Equally 
inadequate is it to relate in full how he became so confused 
among the wax-works that he pinched the solemnest showman’s 
legs to see if he was real, and perplexed the beautiful Circassian 
to the verge of idiocy by telling her he had read in his geography 
all about the way they sold girls like her. 

We had reached the stairs to that subterranean chamber in 
which the Behemoth of Holy Writ was wallowing about without 
a thought of the dignity which one expects from a canonical 
character. Billy had always languished upon his memories of 
this diverting beast, and I stood ready to see him plunge head- 
long the moment that he read the signboard at the head of the 
stairs. When he paused and hesitated there—not seeming at 
all anxious to go down till he saw the pretty girl and the child 
following after—a sudden intuition flashed across me. Could 
it be possible that Billy was caught in that vortex which whirled 
me down at ten years—a little boy’s first love? 

We were lingering about the elliptical basin, and catching 
occasional glimpses between bubbles of a vivified hair trunk of 
monstrous compass, whose knobby lid opened at one end and 
showed a red morocco lining, when the pretty girl, in leaning 
over to point out the rising monster, dropped into the water 
one of her little gloves, and the swash made by the hippo- 
potamus drifted it close under Billy’s hand. Either in play or 
as a mere coincidence the animal followed it. The other chil- 
dren about the tank screamed and started back as he bumped 
his nose against the side; but Billy manfully bent down and 
grabbed the glove not an inch from one of his big tusks, then 
marched around the tank and presented it to the lady with a 
chivalry of manner in one of his years quite surprising. 

““That’s a real nice boy—you said so, didn’t you, Lottie?— 
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and I wish he’d come and play with me,”’ said the little fellow 
by the young lady’s side, as Billy turned away, gracefully 
thanked, to come back to me with his cheeks roseate with 
blushes. 

As he heard this Billy idled along the edge of the tank for a 
moment, then faced about and said: 

““P’raps I will some day. Where do you live?” 

“T live on East Seventeenth Street with papa—and Lottie 
stays there, too, now—she’s my cousin. Where d’you live?” 

“Oh! I live close by—right on that big green square, where 
I guess the nurse takes you once in a while,” said Billy pat- 
ronizingly. Then, looking up pluckily at the young lady, he 
added, ‘‘I never saw ou out there.” 

““No; Jimmy’s papa has only been in his new house a little 
while, and I’ve just come to visit him.” 

“Say, will you come and play with me some time?” chimed 
in the inextinguishable Jimmy. “I’ve got a cooking-stove 
—for real fire—and blocks, and a ball with a string.” 

Billy, who belonged to a club for the practice of the great 
American game, and was what A. Ward would call the most 
superior battist among the I..G. B. B. C., or “Infant Giants,” 
smiled from that altitude upon Jimmy, but promised to go 
and play with him the next Saturday afternoon. 

Late that evening, after we had got home and dined, as I 
sat in my room over “Pickwick” with a sedative cigar, a gen- 
tle knock at the door told of Daniel. I called ‘‘Come in!” 
and, entering with a slow, dejected air, he sat down by my 
fire. For ten minutes he remained silent, though occasion- 
ally looking up as if about to speak, then dropping his head 
again, to ponder on the coals. Finally I laid down Dickens and 
spoke myself: 

“You don’t seem well to-night, Daniel?” 
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“I don’t feel very well, uncle.” 

“‘What’s the matter, my boy?” 

“‘Oh-ah, I don’t know. That is, I wish I knew how to tell 
you.” 

I studied him for a few moments with kindly curiosity, then 
answered: 

“Perhaps I can save you the trouble by cross-examining 
it out of you. Let’s try the method of elimination. I know 
that you’re not harassed by any economical considerations, 
for you’ve all the money you want; and I know that ambition 
doesn’t trouble you, for your tastes are scholarly. This nar- 
rows down the investigation of your symptoms—listlessness, 
general dejection, and all—to three causes—dyspepsia, relig- 
ious conflicts, love. Now, is your digestion awry?” 

“No, sir; good as usual. I’m not melancholy on religion 
ane 

“You don’t tell me you’re in love?” 

‘““Well—yes—I suppose that’s about it, Uncle Teddy.” 

I took a long breath to recover from my astonishment at 
this unimaginable revelation, then said: 

“Ts your feeling returned ?” 

“T really don’t know, uncle; I don’t believe it is. I don’t 
see how it can be. I never did anything to make her love me. 
What is there in me to love? I’ve borne nothing for her— 
that is, nothing that could do her any good—though I’ve en- 
dured on her account, I may say, anguish. So, look at it any 
way you please, I neither am, do nor suffer anything that can 
get a woman’s love.” 

“QO, you man of learning! Even in love you tote your 
grammar along with you, and arrange a divine passion under 
the active, passive, and neuter!” 

Daniel smiled faintly. 
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“You've no idea, Uncle Teddy, that you are twitting on 
facts; but you hit the truth there; indeed, you do. If she 
were a Greek or Latin woman I could talk Anacreon or Horace 
to her. If women only understood the philosophy of the 
flowers as well as they do the poe a 

“Thank God they don’t, Daniel!” sighed I devoutly. 

‘““Never mind—in that case I could entrance her for hours, 
talking about the grounds of difference between Linnzus and 
Jussieu. Women like the star business, they say—and I 
could tell where all the constellations are; but sure as I tried 
to get off any sentiment about them, I’d break down and make 
myself ridiculous. But what earthly chance would the great- 
est philosopher that ever lived have with the woman he loved 
if he depended for her favor on his ability to analyze her 
bouquet or tell her when she might look out for the next oc- 
cultation of Orion? I can’t talk bread-and-butter talk. I 
can’t do anything that makes a man even tolerable to a woman!” 

“‘T hope you don’t mean that nothing but bread-and-butter 
talk is tolerable to a woman!” 

“No; but it’s necessary to some extent—at any rate, the 
ability is—in order to succeed in society; and it’s in society 
men first meet and strike women. And oh, Uncle Teddy! 
I’m such a fish out of water in society!—such a dreadful floun- 
dering fish! When I see her dancing gracefully as a swan 
swims, and feel that fellows like little Jack Mankyn, who 
‘don’t know twelve times,’ can dance to her perfect admira- 
tion; when I see that she likes ease of manners—and all sorts 
of men without an idea in their heads have that—while I turn 
all colors when I speak to her, and am clumsy, and abrupt, 
and abstracted, and bad at repartee—Uncle Teddy! some- 
times (though it seems so ungrateful to father and mother, 
who have spent such pains for me)—sometimes, do you know, 
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it seems to me as if I’d exchange all I’ve ever learned for the 
power to make a good appearance before her!” 

“Daniel, my boy, it’s too much a matter of reflection with 
you! A woman is not to be taken by laying plans. If you 
love the lady (whose name I don’t ask you, because I know 
you'll tell me as soon as you think best), you must seek her 
companionship until you’re well enough acquainted with her 
to have her regard you as something different from the men 
whom she meets merely in society, and judge your qualities 
by another standard than that she applies to them. If she’s 
a sensible girl (and God forbid you should marry her other- 
wise), she knows that people can’t always be dancing, or hold- 
ing fans, or running after orange-ice. If she’s a girl capable 
of appreciating your best points (and woe to you if you marry 
a girl who can’t!), she’ll find them out upon closer intimacy, 
and, once found, they’ll a hundred times outweigh all _bril- 
liant advantages kept in the show-case of fellows who have 
nothing on the shelves. When this comes about, you will pop 
the question unconsciously, and, to adapt Milton, she’ll drop 
into your lap ‘gathered—not harshly plucked.’” 

“T know that’s sensible, Uncle Teddy, and I’ll try. Let 
me tell you the sacredest of secrets—regularly every day of 
my life I send her a little poem fastened round the prettiest 
bouquet I can get at Hanft’s.” 

“Does she know who sends them?” 

“‘She can’t have any idea. The German boy that takes 
them knows not a word of English except her name and ad- 
dress. You'll forgive me, uncle, for not mentioning her name 
yet? You see, she may despise or hate me some day when 
she knows who it is that has paid her these attentions; and 
then I’d like to be able to feel that at least I’ve never hurt her 
by any absurd connection with myself.” 
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“Forgive you? Nonsense! The feeling does your heart 
infinite credit, though a little counsel with your head will show 
you that your only absurdity is self-depreciation.” 

Daniel bade me good night. As I put out my cigar and 
went to bed my mind reverted to the dauntlesg little Hotspur 
who had spent the afternoon with me and reversed his mother’s 
wish, thinking: 

“Oh, if Daniel were more like Billy!” 

It was always Billy’s habit to come and sit with me while I 
smoked my after-breakfast cigar, but the next morning I did 
not see him enter my room until St. George’s hands pointed to 
a quarter of nine. 

“Well, Billy Boy Blue, come blow your horn; what hay- 
stack have you been under till this time of day? We sha’n’t 
have a minute to look over our spelling together, and I know a 
boy who’s going in for promotion next week. Have you had 
your breakfast and taken care of Crab?” 

“Yes, sir; but I didn’t feel like getting up this morning.” 

“Are you sick?” 

“‘No-o-o—it isn’t that; but you’ll laugh at me if I tell you.” 

‘Indeed I won’t, Billy!” 

‘‘Well”—his voice dropped to a whisper, and he stole close 
to my side—‘‘I had such a nice dream about her just the last 
thing before the bell rang; and when I woke up I felt so queer 
—so kinder good and kinder bad—and I wanted to see her so 
much that, if I hadn’t been a big boy, I believe I should have 
blubbered. , I tried ever so much to go to sleep and see her 
again; but the more I tried the more I couldn’t. After 
all, I had to get up without it, though I didn’t want any 
breakfast, and only ate two buckwheat cakes, when I 
always eat six, you know, Uncle Teddy. Can you keep 
a secret?” 
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“Yes, dear, so you couldn’t get it out of me if you were to 
shake me upside-down like a savings-bank.” 

“Oh, ain’t you mean! That was when I was small I did 
that. I'll tell you the secret, though—that girl and I are going 
to get married. I mean to ask her the first chance I get. Oh, 
isn’t she a smasher!” 

“My dear Billy, won’t you wait a little while to see if you 
will always like her as well as you do now? Then, too, you’ll 
be older.” 

“T’m old enough, Uncle Teddy, and I love her dearly! I’m 
as old as the kings of France used to be when they got married 
—I read it in Abbott’s histories. But there’s the clock striking 
nine! I must run or I shall get a tardy mark, and perhaps 
she’ll want to see my certificate sometimes.” 

So saying, he kissed me on the cheek and set off for school 
as fast as his legs could carry him. Oh, Love, omnivorous 
Love, that sparest neither the dotard leaning on his staff nor 
the boy with pantaloons buttoning on his jacket—omnipotent 
Love, that, after parents and teachers have failed, in one in- 
stant can make Billy try to become a good boy! 

With both of my nephews hopelessly enamored and myself 
the confidant of both, I had my hands full. Daniel was gen- 
erally dejected and distrustful; Billy buoyant and jolly. Dan- 
iel found it impossible to overcome his bashfulness; was 
spontaneous only in sonnets, brilliant only in bouquets. Billy 
was always coming to me with pleasant news, told in his slangy 
New York boy vernacular. One day he would exclaim: 
“Oh, I’m getting on prime! I got such a smile off her this 
morning as I went by the window!” Another day he wanted 
counsei how to get a valentine to her—because it was too big 
to shove in a lamp-post, and she might catch him if he left it 
on the steps, rang the bell and ran away. Daniel wrote his 
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own valentine; but, despite its originality, that document 
gave him no such comfort as Billy got from twenty-five cents’ 
worth of embossed paper, pink cupids and doggerel. Finally, 
Billy announced to me that he had been to play with Jimmy 
and got introduced to his girl. 

Shortly after this Lu gave what they call “‘a little company” 
not a party, but a reunion of forty or fifty people with whom 
the family were well acquainted, several of them living in our 
immediate neighborhood. There was a goodly proportion of 
young folk, and there was to be dancing; but the music was 
limited to a single piano played by the German exile usual on 
such occasions, and the refreshments did not rise to the splen- 
dor of a costly supper. This kind of compromise with fash- 
ionable gaiety was wisely deemed by Lu the best method of 
introducing Daniel to the beau monde—a push given the timid 
eaglet by the maternal bird, with a soft tree-top between him 
and the vast expanse of society. How simple was the enter- 
tainment may be inferred from the fact that Lu felt somewhat 
discomposed when she got a note from one of her guests asking 
leave to bring along her niece, who was making her a few 
weeks’ visit. As a matter of course, however, she returned 
answer to bring the young lady and welcome. 

Daniel’s dressing-room having been given up to the gentle- 
men, I invited him to make his toilet in mine, and, indeed, 
wanting him to create a favorable impression, became his 
valet pro tem., tying his cravat and teasing the divinity-student 
look out of his side hair. My little dandy Billy came in for 
another share of attention, and when I managed to button his 
jacket for him so that it showed his shirt-studs “‘like a man’s,” 
Count d’Orsay could not have felt a more pleasing sense of 
his sufficiency for all the demands of the gay world. 

When we reached the parlor we found Pa and Ma Lovegrove 
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already receiving. About a score of guests had arrived. Most 
of them were old married couples which, after paying their 
devoirs, fell in two like unriveted scissors—the gentlemen find- 
ing a new pivot in pa and the ladies in ma, where they mildly 
opened and shut upon such questions as severally concerned 
them, such as “‘the way gold closed” and “how the children 
were.” 

Besides the old married people, there were several old young 
men of distinctly hopeless and unmarried aspect who, having 
nothing in common with the other class, nor sufficient energy 
of character to band themselves for mutual protection, hovered 
dejectedly about the arch pillars, or appeared to be consider- 
ing whether, on the whole, it would not be feasible and best to 
sit down on the center-table. These subsisted upon such 
crumbs of comfort as Lu could get an occasional chance to 
throw them by rapid sorties of conversation—became gal- 
vanically active the moment they were punched up and fell 
flat the moment the punching was remitted. I did all I could 
for them, but, having Daniel in tow, dared not sail too near 
the edge of the Doldrums, lest he should drop into sympathetic 
stagnation and be taken preternaturally bashful, with his sails 
all aback, just as I wanted to carry him gallantly into action 
with some clipper-built cruiser of a nice young lady. Finally 
Lu bethought herself of that last plank of drowning conver- 
sationalists, the photograph album. All the dejected young 
men made for it at once, some reaching it just as they were 
about to sink for the last time, but all getting a grip on it some- 
how, and staying there in company with other people’s babies 
whom they didn’t know, and celebrities whom they knew to 
death, until, one by one, they either stranded upon a moth- 
erly dowager by the Fireplace Shoals, or were rescued from 
the Soda Reef by some gallant wrecker of a strong-minded 
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young lady, with a view to taking salvage out of them in the 
German. 

Besides these were already arrived a dozen nice little boys 
and girls, who had been invited to make it pleasant for Billy. 
I had to remind him of the fact that they were his guests, for 
in comparison with the queen of his affections they were in 
danger of being despised by him as small fry. 

The younger ladies and gentlemen—those who had fasci- 
nations to disport or were in the habit of disporting what they 
considered such—were probably still at home consulting the 
looking-glass until that oracle should announce the auspicious 
moment for their setting forth. 

Daniel was in conversation with a perfect godsend of a 
girl, who understood Latin and had begun Greek. Billy was 
taking a moment’s vacation from his boys and girls, busy with 
““Old Maid” in the extension room, and whispering with his 
hand in mine, “Oh, don’t I wish she were here!”? when a 
fresh invoice of ladies, just unpacked from the dressing-room 
in all the airy elegance of evening costume, floated through the 
door. I heard Lu say: 

“Ah, Mrs. Rumbullion! Happy to see your niece, too. 
How d’ye do, Miss Pilgrim?” 

At this last word Billy jumped as if he had been shot, and 
the bevy of ladies opening about sister Lu disclosed the charm- 
ing face and figure of the pretty girl we had met at Barnum’s. 

Billy’s countenance rapidly changed from astonishment to 
joy. 

“TIsn’t that splendid, Uncle Teddy? Just as I was wishing 
it! It’s just like the fairy books!” and, rushing up to the 
party of newcomers, “My dear Lottie!” cried he, “if I’d only 
known you were coming I’d have gone after you!” 

As he caught her by the hand I was pleased to see her soft 
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eyes brighten with gratification at his enthusiasm, but my 
sister Lu looked on naturally with astonishment in every 
feature. 

“Why, Billy!” said she, “‘you ought not to call a strange 
young lady ‘Lotize/’? Miss Pilgrim, you must excuse my wild 
boy.” 

‘“‘And you must excuse my mother, Lottie,” said Billy, af- 
fectionately patting Miss Pilgrim’s rose kid, “for calling you 
a strange young lady. You are not strange at all—you’re 
just as nice a girl as there is.” 

“‘There are no excuses necessary,” said Miss Pilgrim, with 
a bewitching little laugh. ‘‘ Billy and I know each other inti- 
mately well, Mrs. Lovegrove; and I confess that when I 
heard the lady aunt had been invited to visit was his mother, I 
felt all the more willing to infringe etiquette this evening by 
coming where I had no previous introduction.” 

“Don’t you care!” said Billy encouragingly. ‘‘I’ll intro- 
duce you to every one of our family; I know ’em, if you don’t.” 

At this moment I came up as Billy’s reenforcement, and 
fearing lest in his enthusiasm he might forget the canon of 
society which introduces a gentleman to a lady, not the lady 
to him, I ventured to suggest it delicately by saying: 

‘Billy, will you grant me the favor of a presentation to 
Miss Pilgrim?” 

“In a minute, Uncle Teddy,” answered Billy, considerably 
lowering his voice. ‘‘The older people first”; and after this 
reproof I was left to wait in the cold until he had gone through 
the ceremony of introducing to the young lady his father and 
his mother. 

Billy, who had now assumed entire guardianship of Miss 
Pilgrim, with an air of great dignity entrusted her to my care 
and left us promenading while he went in search of Daniel. 
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I myself looked in vain for that youth, whom I had not seen 
since the entrance of the last comers. Miss Pilgrim and I 
found a congenial common ground in Billy, whom she spoke 
of as one of the most delightfully original boys she had ever 
‘met—in fact, altogether the most fascinating young gentle- 
man she had seen in New York society. You may be sure - 
it wasn’t Billy’s left ear which burned when I made my re- 
sponses. 

In five minutes he reappeared to announce, in a tone of dis- 
appointment, that he could find Daniel nowhere. He could 
see a light through his keyhole, but the door was locked, and 
he could get no admittance. Just then Lu came up to present 
a certain—no, an uncertain—young man of the fleet stranded 
on parlor furniture earlier in the evening. To Lu’s great 
astonishment Miss Pilgrim asked Billy’s permission to leave 
him. It was granted with all the courtesy of a preux chevalier, 
on the condition, readily assented to by the lady, that she should 
dance one lanciers with him during the evening. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Lu, after Billy had gone back like 
a superior being to assist at the childish amusement of his 
contemporaries, ‘“‘Would anybody ever suppose that was our 
Billy?” 

“T should, my dear sister,” said I, with proud satisfaction; 
“but you remember I always was just to Billy.” 

Left free, I went myself to hunt up Daniel. I found his 
door locked and a light shining through the keyhole, as Billy 
had stated. I made no attempt to enter by knocking, but, 
going to my room and opening the window next his, leaned out 
as far as I could, shoved up his sash with my cane, and pushed 
aside his curtain. Such an unusual method of communica- 
tion could not fail to bring him to the window with a rush. 
When he saw me he trembled like a guilty thing, his coun- 
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tenance fell, and, no longer able to feign absence, he unlocked 
his door and let me enter by the normal mode. 

“Why, Daniel Lovegrove, my nephew, what does this mean ? 
Are you sick?” 

“Uncle Edward, I am not sick—and this means that I am 
a fool. Even a little boy like Billy puts me to shame. I feel 
humbled to the very dust. I wish I’d been a missionary and 
got massacred by savages. Oh, that I’d been permitted to 
wear damp stockings in childhood, or that my mother hadn’t 
carried me through the measles! If it weren’t wrong to take 
my life into my own hands, I’d open that window, and—and— 
sit in a draft this very evening! Oh, yes! I’m just that bitter! 
Oh, oh, oh!” 

And he paced the floor with strides of frenzy. 

““Well, my dear fellow, let’s look at the matter calmly a 
minute. What brought on this sudden attack? You seemed 
doing well enough the first ten minutes after we came down. 
I was only out of your sight long enough to speak to the Rum- 
bullion party, who had just come in, and when I turned around 
you were gone. Now you are in this fearful condition. What 
is there in the Rumbullions to start you off on such a bender 
of bashfulness as this which I here behold?” 

““Rumbullion indeed!” said Daniel. ‘‘A hundred Rum- 
bullions could not make me feel as I do. But she can shake 
me into a whirlwind with her little finger; and she came with 
the Rumbullions!” 

““What! D’you—Miss Pilgrim?” 

“Miss Pilgrim!” 

I labored with Daniel for ten minutes, using every encour- 
agement and argument I could think of, and finally threatened 
him that I would bring up the whole Rumbullion party, Miss 
Pilgrim included, telling them that he had invited them to 
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look at his conchological cabinet, unless he instantly shook 
the ice out of his manner and accompanied me down-stairs. 
This dreadful menace had the desired effect. He knew that 
I would not scruple to fulfil it; and at the same time that it 
made him surrender, it also provoked him with me to a degree 
which gave his eyes and cheeks as fine a glow as I could have 
wished for the purpose of a favorable impression. The stim- 
ulus of wrath was good for him, and there was little tremor 
in his knees when he descended the stairs. Well-a-day! So 
Daniel and Billy were rivals! 

The latter gentleman met us at the foot of the staircase. 

“‘Oh, there you are, Daniel!” he said cheerily. ‘I was 
just going to look after you and Uncle Teddy. We’ve wanted 
you for the dances. We’ve had the lanciers twice, and three 
round dances; and I danced the second lanciers with Lottie. 
Now we’re going to play some games—to amuse the children, 
you know,” he added loftily, with the adult gesture of point- 
ing his thumb over his shoulder at the extension room. “ Lot- 
tie’s going to play, too; so will you and Daniel, won’t you, 
uncle? Oh, here comes Lottie now! This is my brother, 
Miss Pilgrim—let me introduce him to you. I’m sure you'll 
like him. There’s nothing he don’t know.” 

Miss Pilgrim had just come to the newel-post of the stair- 
case, and, when she looked into Daniel’s face, blushed like the 
red, red rose, losing her self-possession perceptibly more than 
Daniel. 

The courage of weak warriors and timid gallants mounts as 
the opposite party’s falls, and Daniel made out to say in a 
firm tone that it was long since he had enjoyed the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Pilgrim. 

“Not since Mrs. Cramcroud’s last sociable, I think,” replied 
Miss Pilgrim, her cheeks and eyes still playing the telltale. 
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“Oho! so you don’t want any introduction!” exclaimed 
Master Billy. ‘I didn’t know you knew each other, Lottie?” 

“T have met Mr. Lovegrove in society. Shall we go and 
join the plays?” 

“To be sure we shall!” cried Billy. ‘‘You needn’t mind— 
all the grown people are going, too.” 

On entering the parlor we found it as he had said. The 
guests being almost all well acquainted with each other, at the 
solicitation of jolly little Miss Bloomingal, sister Lu had con- 
sented to make a pleasant Christmas kind of time of it, in 
which everybody was permitted to be young again and romp 
with the rompiest. We played blindman’s buff till we were 
tired of that—Daniel, to Lu’s great delight, coming out splen- 
didly as blindman, and evincing such ‘‘cheek” in the style he 
hunted down and caught the ladies as satisfied me that noth- 
ing but his eyesight stood in the way of his making an auda- 
cious figure in the world. Then a pretty little girl, Tilly Tur- 
telle, who seemed quite a premature flirt, proposed ‘“‘door- 
keeper”—a suggestion accepted with great éclat by all the 
children, several grown people assenting. 

To Billy—quite as much on account of his shining promi- 
nence in the executive faculties as of his character as host— 
was committed the duty of counting out the first person to be 
sent into the hall. There were so many of us that ‘Aina 
maina mona mike” would not go quite round; but, with that 
promptness of expedient which belongs to genius, Billy in- 
stantly added on, “‘Intery-mintery-cutery-corn,” and the last 
word of the cabalistic formula fell upon me—Edward Balbus. 
I disappeared into the entry amid peals of happy laughter 
from both old and young, calling, when the door opened again 
to ask me whom I wanted, for the pretty lisping flirt who had 
proposed the game. After giving me a coquettish little chir- 
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rup of a kiss and telling me my beard scratched, she bade me, 
on my return, send out to her “‘Mithter Billy Lovegrove.” I 
obeyed her; my youngest nephew retired; and after a couple 
of seconds, during which Tilly undoubtedly got what she pro- 
posed the game for, Billy being a great favorite with the little 
girls, she came back, pouting and blushing, to announce that 
he wanted Miss Pilgrim. That young lady showed no mock- 
modesty, but arose at once and laughingly went out to her 
youthful admirer, who, as I afterward learned, embraced her 
ardently and told her he loved her better than any girl in the 
world. As he turned to go back, she told him that he might 
send to her one of her juvenile cousins, Reginald Rumbullion. 
Now, whether because on this youthful Rumbullion’s account 
Billy had suffered the pangs of that most terrible passion, 
jealousy, or from his natural enjoyment of playing practical 
jokes destructive of all dignity in his elders, Billy marched 
into the room, and, having shut the door behind him, para- 
lyzed the crowded parlor by an announcement that Mr. Daniel 
Lovegrove was wanted. 

I was standing at his side and could feel him tremble—see 
him turn pale. 

“Dear me!” he whispered in a choking voice, ‘can she 
mean me?” 

““Of course, she does,” said I. ‘‘Who else? Do you hesi- 
tate? Surely you can’t refuse such an invitation from a lady?” 

“No, I suppose not,” said he mechanically. And amid 
much laughter from the disinterested, while the faces of Mrs. 
Rumbullion and his mother were spectacles of crimson as- 
tonishment, he made his exit from the room. Never in my 
life did Iso much long for that instrument described by 
Mr. Samuel Weller—a pair of patent double-million-mag- 
nifying microscopes of hextry power, to see through a deal 
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door. Instead of this, I had to learn what happened only 
by report. 

Lottie Pilgrim was standing under the hall burners with her 
elbow on the newel-post, looking more vividly charming than 
he had ever seen her before at Mrs. Cramcroud’s sociable or 
elsewhere. When startled by the apparition of Mr. Daniel 
Lovegrove instead of the little Rumbullion whom she was ex- 
pecting, she had no time to exclaim or hide her mounting 
color, none at all to explain to her own mind the mistake that 
had occurred, before his arm was clasped around her waist, 
and his lips so closely pressed to hers that through her soft, 
thick hair she could feel the throbbing of his temples. As 
for Daniel, he seemed in a walking dream, from which he 
waked to see Miss Pilgrim looking into his eyes with utter 
though not incensed stupefaction—to stammer: 

“Forgive me! Do forgive me! I thought you were in 
earnest.” 

‘*So I was,”’ she said tremulously, as soon as she could catch 
her voice, “‘in sending for my cousin Reginald.” 

“Oh, dear, what shall I do! Believe me, I was told you 
wanted me. Let me go and explain it to mother—she’ll tell 
the rest. I couldn’t do it—I’d die of mortification. Oh, 
that wretched boy Billy!” 

On the principle already mentioned, his agitation reassured 
her. 

“Don’t try to explain it now—it may get Billy a scolding. 
Are there any but intimate family friends here this evening?” 

‘“No—I believe—no—lI’m sure,” replied Daniel, collecting 
his faculties. 

“Then I don’t mind what they think. Perhaps they’ll 
suppose we’ve known each other long; but we’ll arrange it 
by and by. They’ll think the more of it the longer we stay 
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out here—hear them laugh! I must run back now. I'll send 
you somebody.” 

A round of juvenile applause greeted her as she hurried into 
the parlor, and a number of grown people smiled quite mu- 
sically. Her quick woman’s wit showed her how to retaliate 
and divide the embarrassment of the occasion. As she passed 
me she said in an undertone: 

“Answer quick! Who’s that fat lady on the sofa, that 
laughs so loud?” 

“Mrs. Cromwell Craggs,” said I as quietly. 

Miss Pilgrim made a satirically low courtesy, and spoke in 
a modest but distinct voice: 

“‘T really must be excused for asking. I’m a stranger, you 
know; but is there such a lady here as Mrs. Craggs—Mrs. 
Cromwell Craggs? For if so, the present doorkeeper would 
like to see Mrs. Cromwell Craggs.” 

Then came the turn of the fat lady to be laughed at; but 
out she had to go and get kissed like the rest of us. 

Before the close of the evening Billy was made as jealous as 
his parents and I were surprised to see Daniel in close conver- 
sation with Miss Pilgrim among the geraniums and fuchsias 
of the conservatory. ‘‘A regular flirtation!” said Billy some- 
what indignantly. The conclusion they arrived at was, that 
after all no great harm had been done, and that the dear little 
fellow ought not to be peached on for his fun. If I had known 
at the time how easily they forgave him, I should have sus- 
pected that the offense Billy had led Daniel into committing 
was not unlikely to be repeated on the offender’s own account; 
but so much as I could see showed me that the ice was broken. 

—‘Litile Brother, and Other Genre Pictures.” 
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To Lake Aghmoogenegamook 
All in the State of Maine, 

A man from Wittequergaugaum came 
One evening in the rain. 


“T am a traveler,’ said he 
‘Just started on a tour, 
And go to Nomjamskillicook 

To-morrow morn at four.” 


He took a tavern bed that night, 
And, with the morrow’s sun, 

By way of Sekledobskus went, 
With carpet-bag and gun. 


A week passed on, and next we find 
Our native tourist come 

To that sequestered village called 
Genasagarnagum. 


From thence he went to Absequoit, 
And there—quite tired of Maine— 
He sought the mountains of Vermont, 


Upon a railroad train. 
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Dog Hollow, in the Green Mount State, 
Was his first stopping-place; 

And then Skunk’s Misery displayed 
Its sweetness and its grace. 


By easy stages then he went 
To visit Devil’s Den; 

And Scrabble Hollow, by the way 
Did come within his ken. 


Then via Nine Holes and Goose Green 
He traveled through the State; 

And to Virginia, finally, 
Was guided by his fate. 


Within the Old Dominion’s bounds, 
He wandered up and down; 

To-day at Buzzard’s Roost ensconced, 
To-morrow, at Hell Town. 


At Pole Cat, too, he spent a week, 
Till friends from Bull Ring came 
And made him spend a day with them 
In hunting forest game. 


Then, with his carpet-bag in hand, 
To Dog Town next he went; 
Though stopping at Free Negro Town, 
Where half a day he spent. 
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From thence, into Negationburg 
His route of travel lay; 

Which having gained, he left the State, 
And took a southward way. 


North Carolina’s friendly soil 
He trod at fall of night, 

And, on a bed of softest down, 
He slept at Hell’s Delight. 


Morn found him on the road again, 
To Lousy Level bound; 

At Bull’s Tail, and Lick Lizard, too, 
Good provender he found. 


The country all about Pinch Gut 
So beautiful did seem 

That the beholder thought it like 
A picture in a dream. 


But the plantations near Burnt Coat 
Were even finer still, 

And made the wondering tourist feel 
A soft, delicious thrill. 


At Tear Shirt, too, the scenery 
Most charming did appear, 
With Snatch It in the distance far, 
And Purgatory near. 
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But, spite of all these pleasant scenes, 
The tourist stoutly swore 

That home is brightest, after all, 
And travel is a bore. 


So back he went to Maine, straightway; 
A little wife he took; 

And now is making nutmegs at 
Moosehicmagunticook. 
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Ir is estimated that there are at this moment seven million 
small boys in this country. Of this number—if we except 
those who are deaf, dumb, blind, and idiotic—there is not 
one who is not familiar with that mystic formula known as 
“Aina maina mona mike,’ and who does not habitually use 
it as a means of divining who shall be ‘“‘it” in the various 
games incident to boyhood. How each successive generation 
of small boys comes into possession of this formula is one of 
the most profound and difficult questions of the age. 

The superficial thinker fancies that the solution of this prob- 
lem is a very simple one. He hastily assumes that one genera- 
tion teaches “‘Aina maina” to its successors, and that the 
knowledge of the formula is thus handed down from father 
to son. But is there a single instance on record in which a 
father has deliberately imparted this knowledge to his son? 
We all know from our own experience that long before we have 
arrived at manhood, and become seized and possessed of our 
personal small boy, we have forgotten the lore of our child- 
hood and hence are not in a condition to impart it to any one. 
There always comes a period in our lives when we hear our 
sons rehearsing “‘Aina maina” with confidence and accuracy, 
and as we suddenly remember that we, too, once knew those 
mystic words, we wonder whence the new generation of small 
boys learned them. The fact that fathers do not teach them 
to their sons will appear so plain, upon a very little reflection, 
that it is unnecessary to dwell longer upon it at this time. In 
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whatever way the venerable formula comes into the possession 
of one generation, it is quite certain that it is not learned from 
the previous generation. 

It is a noteworthy fact that no small boy is ever able to tell 
from whom he learned ‘“‘Aina maina.” If we ask any casual 
small boy who taught him the mysterious syllables, he will 
invariably reply ‘‘Dunno,” and promptly change the subject. 
We cannot tell how we ourselves learned them, and all our 
memory can tell us is that there was an exceedingly remote 
period when we did not know them, and a somewhat later 
period when they were perfectly familiar to us. Here, then, 
we have the remarkable phenomenon of an elaborate formula 
in an unknown tongue, which every boy knows, without know- 
ing from what source he learned it, and as to which we simply 
know that he does not learn it from the preceding generation. 
Whence comes the knowledge, and in what way is it handed 
down through the centuries? This is a problem which Sir 
Isaac Newton said he ‘‘would be hanged if he could solve,” 
and of which Comte remarked that ‘‘it is beyond the limit of 
our intellectual powers, and hence should not receive the 
slightest attention.” 

The ancient sages and philosophers were as much in the 
dark as to this matter as we are. Plato mentions that Iphi- 
genia was selected for the sacrifice by a soothsayer, who re- 
peated ‘‘Aina maina” until the lot fell upon that unhappy 
damsel; and he adds that “this method of divination was 
brought to Greece by Cadmus, who doubtless learned it from 
the barbarians.” This may or may not be true, but in either 
case it throws no light upon the question how the formula has 
been handed down to the present day. Socrates alluded to 
the matter once, if not twice, and is reported to have said to 
Alcibiades: ‘Tell me now, Alcibiades, whence did you learn 
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to divine through (or by means of) ‘Aina maina’?” to which 
Alcibiades replied, ‘“‘I dunno.” ‘Then,” continued the sage, 
“it is impious for you to ask me how it happened that I was 
last night banged as to the head with the dirt-devouring broom; 
for he has no right to propose delicate personal conundrums 
who is unable, whether through his own dulness or the dis- 
pleasure of the gods, to answer simple questions in two syl- 
lables.” This shows that Socrates perceived the mystery 
which enshrouds the subject, but it does not appear that he 
ever penetrated it. 

Now, it is evident that if the knowledge of this strange for- 
mula is not taught by one generation to another—and we 
know perfectly well that it is not—it must be developed spon- 
taneously in every small boy’s mind. The small boy has his 
measles and chicken-pox, and other strictly juvenile physical 
diseases, and he ought, by analogy, to have some form of mental 
disease peculiar to his age. Medical men are well aware that 
talking in unknown tongues—or gibbering, as it is usually 
called—is a symptom of certain forms of brain disease, and it 
is credibly asserted that most of the remarks made in unknown 
tongues by the followers of the erratic Edward Irving were 
simply repetitions of ‘Aina maina.” Let us, then, suppose that 
when the small boy suddenly breaks out with the same curi- 
ous formula, it is a symptom of a juvenile brain disease, just 
as the eruption which at some time roughens every small boy’s 
surface is a symptom of chicken-pox. ‘This hypothesis fully 
explains the whole mystery. No small boy learns the chicken- 
pox from his father, and yet every small boy has it. No small 
boy learns “Aina maina” from his father, and yet if a small 
bov were to be kept in solitary confinement from his birth up 
to his fourteenth year, he would infallibly break out with the 
knowledge of ‘‘Aina maina.” When a hypothesis meets all 
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the facts of any given case, it may properly be accepted until 
another and better hypothesis is devised. The hypothesis that 
this knowledge of “‘ Aina maina” is a symptom of brain disease 
stands precisely upon the same ground as the hypothesis of 
development, and the moment this fact is brought to Professor 
Huxley’s attention he will adopt the one as eagerly as he has 
adopted the other.—‘‘Shooting Stars.” 


An Unnecessary Invention 


Frew people have any accurate idea of the immense num- 
ber of ingenious inventions that are annually patented at Wash- 
ington. It is creditable to the inventors that for the most 
part these inventions are intended to serve some really useful 
end and to meet some obvious want. Nevertheless, there 
are inventors who appear to have more desire to display their 
ingenuity than to accomplish any public benefit. Such in- 
ventors are akin in spirit to those captious persons who decline 
to rent a room or an office unless it possesses facilities for 
swinging a cat, although they have not the remotest intention 
of ever performing that exciting but frivolous experiment. 
The Patent Office contains numerous models of machines 
framed with the utmost skill, but intended for purposes for 
which no man will ever desire to employ them, or which are 
hostile to the best interests of the community. We may ad- 
mire the ingenuity of these machines, but at the same time 
we must regret that the inventors have wasted or perverted 
their abilities. 

It is to this latter class of inventions that the recently pat- 
ented “Smith Rolling and Crushing Machine” undoubtedly 
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belongs—unless, indeed, the nature and object of the inven- 
tion have been grossly misrepresented. As its name implies, 
it is obviously intended for diminishing the number of Smiths. 
It is understood that it consists of a series of heavy rollers re- 
sembling those by which iron plates are rolled, and also of a pair 
of gigantic grindstones of novel pattern and enormous power, 
the whole being set in motion by a 12-horse-power engine. Its 
method of operation is at once simple and effective. The 
operator takes a Smith of any size, and, adjusting the gear of 
the rollers to the exact width to which it is desired to roll the 
Smith, gently inserts his head between the rollers. The ma- 
chine is then set in motion, and in the brief space of fifty-eight 
seconds the Smith is rolled to any desirable degree of thinness. 
If a Smith is to be crushed, he is placed in a hopper commu- 
nicating with the grindstones, and after a rapid trituration, 
varying from two minutes to five minutes, according to the 
size and toughness of the Smith, he is reduced to a fine and 
evenly ground powder, in which such foreign substances as 
buttons or shirt-studs can be detected only by the most deli- 
cate chemical tests. The inventor, so it is said, claims that 
by a very simple mechanical attachment the machine can be 
made to roll or crush Smythes and Schmidts with equal effi- 
ciency, and he is confident that the general principle underly- 
ing his invention can be applied to Brown-crushing or Robin- 
son-rolling machines. 

Now we may fully appreciate the ingenuity displayed in the 
conception of the Smith roller and crusher, and the skill with 
which that conception has been embodied in iron and grind- 
stones. A grave objection, however, can be urged against 
the invention, and that is that there is no evidence of any exist- 
ing demand for sucha machine. That there is a large quantity 
of Smiths, not to speak of Smythes and Schmidts, in this country 
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is undeniable. There is, however, no proof that the volume 
of Smiths is more than commensurate with the necessities of 
business. It may be conceded that, at certain times and in 
certain limited localities, there is an excess of Smiths. A 
plethora of Smiths in one place, however, implies a correspond- 
ing paucity of Smiths in another, and the difficulty soon regu- 
lates itself. It may be confidently asserted that the great 
law of supply and demand can be trusted to preserve the bal- 
ance of Smiths from any serious disturbance. Hence it is 
sufficiently plain that there is no need of a sudden contraction 
of the volume of Smiths, and that the Smith roller and crusher 
is wholly superfluous. 

There is still another objection to the machine which is, at 
least, as serious as that already suggested. No one will deny 
that, were it desired to contract the volume of Smiths by a cer- 
tain definite number every week or month, the Smith roller 
and crusher would accomplish that end with thoroughness and 
success. A Smith when once rolled to the uniform thinness 
of a quarter of an inch, or crushed to the fineness of ground 
coffee, would be of no further use as a Smith. But why em- 
ploy costly machinery to roll and crush Smiths, when they 
could be retired with equal efficiency in a dozen different and 
less expensive ways? ‘The inventor has as yet made no sug- 
gestion as to the possible uses to which a rolled Smith might 
be put; neither has he proposed any plan for the utilization 
of crushed Smiths, On the other hand, it is perfectly evident 
that one result of his process would be the financial ruin of 
the coffin-makers, who, as is well known, regard the Smiths 
as their most valuable clients. The more closely the invention 
is studied, the more plainly is it seen that it meets no real want, 
and that it proposes to do in an elaborate and costly way 
what might be done more simply and cheaply. It is an un- 
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pleasant task to say to an ingenious inventor, ‘“‘You have 
wasted your labor and have produced what is at best only a 
curious scientific toy.” This, however, must be the universal 
verdict upon the Smith roller and crusher. The rich and idle 
amateur of science may occasionally amuse himself by rolling 
or crushing Smiths in his private laboratory or workshop, but 
it is folly to suppose that the machine will ever come into 
general use, or that the inventor or the public will ever reap 
any decided benefit from it.—‘ The Comic Liar.” 
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Ir was on a morning of the lovely New England May that 
we left the horse-car and, spreading our umbrellas, walked 
down the street to our new home in Charlesbridge, through a 
storm of snow and rain so finely blent by the influences of this 
fortunate climate that no flake knew itself from its sister drop, 
or could be better identified by the people against whom they 
beat in unison. A vernal gale from the east fanned our 
cheeks and pierced our marrow and chilled our blood, while 
the raw, cold green of the adventurous grass on the borders of 
the sopping sidewalks gave, as it peered through its veil of 
melting snow and freezing rain, a peculiar cheerfulness to the 
landscape. Here and there in the vacant lots abandoned hoop- 
skirts defied decay; and near the half-finished wooden houses 
empty mortar-beds and bits of lath and slate, strewn over the 
scarred and mutilated ground, added their interest to the 
scene. ; 

This heavenly weather which the Pilgrim Fathers, with the 
idea of turning their thoughts effectually from earthly pleasures, 
came so far to discover, continued with slight amelioration 
throughout the month of May and far into June; and it was a 
matter of constant amazement with one who had known less 
austere climates to behold how vegetable life struggled with 
the hostile skies, and, in an atmosphere as chill and damp as 
that of a cellar, shot forth the buds and blossoms upon the pear- 
trees, called out the sour Puritan courage of the currant-bushes, 
taught a reckless native grape-vine to wander and wanton over 
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the southern side of the fence, and decked the banks with 
violets as fearless and as fragile as New England girls; so that 
about the end of June, when the heavens relented and the sun 
blazed out at last, there was little for him to do but to redden 
and darken the daring fruits that had attained almost their 
full growth without his countenance. 

Then, indeed, Charlesbridge appeared to us a kind of 
paradise. The wind blew all day from the southwest, and all 
day in the grove across the way the orioles sang to their nestlings. 

The house was almost new and in perfect repair; 
and, better than all, the kitchen had as yet given no signs of 
unrest in those volcanic agencies which are constantly at work 
there, and which, with sudden explosions, make Herculaneums 
and Pompeiis of so many smiling households. Breakfast, 
dinner, and tea came up with illusive regularity, and were all 
the most perfect of their kind; and we laughed and feasted in 
our vain security. We had out from the city to banquet with 
us the friends we loved, and we were inexpressibly proud before 
lhem of the help who first wrought miracles of cookery in our 
honor, and then appeared in a clean white apron and the 
glossiest black hair to wait upon the table. She was young 
and certainly very pretty; she was as gay as a lark, and was 
courted by a young man whose clothes would have been a 
credit, if they had not been a reproach, to our lowly basement. 
She joyfully assented to the idea of staying with us till she 
married. 

In fact, there was much that was extremely pleasant about 
the little place when the warm weather came, and it was not 
wonderful to us that Jenny was willing to remain. It was 
very quiet; we called one another to the window if a large dog 
went by our door; and whole days passed without the movement 
of any wheels but the butcher’s upon our street, which flour- 
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ished in ragweed and buttercups and daisies, and in the autumn 
burned, like the borders of nearly all the streets in Charles- 
bridge, with the pallid azure flame of the succory. The 
neighborhood was in all things a frontier between city and 
country. The horse-cars, the type of such civilization—full 
of imposture, discomfort, and sublime possibility—as we yet 
possess, went by the head of our street, ana might, perhaps, be 
available to one skilled in calculating the movements of comets; 
while two minutes’ walk would take us into a wood so wild and 
thick that no roof was visible through the trees. We learned, 
like innocent pastoral people of the golden age, to know the 
several voices of the cows pastured in the vacant lots, and, like 
engine-drivers of the iron age, to distinguish the different 
whistles of the locomotives passing on the neighboring rail- 
road. . 
We played a little at gardening, of course, and planted 
tomatoes which the chickens seemed to like, for they ate them 
up as fast as they ripened; and we watched with pride the 
growth of our Lawton blackberries, which after attaining the 
most stalwart proportions were still as bitter as the scrubbiest 
of their savage brethren, and which, when by advice left on the 
vines for a week after they turned black, were silently gorged 
by secret and gluttonous flocks of robins and orioles. As for 
our grapes, the frost cut them off in the hour of their triumph. 
So, as I have hinted, we were not surprised that Jenny 
should be willing to remain with us, and were as little prepared 
for her desertion as for any other change of our mortal state. 
But one day in September she came to her nominal mistress 
with tears in her beautiful eyes and protestations of unexampled 
devotion upon her tongue, and said that she was afraid she must 
leave us. She liked the place, and she never had worked for 
any one that was more of a lady, but she had made up her mind 
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to go into the city. All this, so far, was quite in the manner of 
domestics who, in ghost stories, give warning to the occupants 
of haunted houses; and Jenny’s mistress listened in suspense 
for the motive of her desertion, expecting to hear no less than 
that it was something which walked up and down the stairs 
and dragged iron links after it, or something that came and 
groaned at the front door, like populace dissatisfied with a 
political candidate. But it was in fact nothing of this kind; 
simply there were no lamps upon our street, and Jenny, after 
spending Sunday evenings with friends in East Charlesbridge, 
was always alarmed on her return in walking from the horse- 
car to our door. The case was hopeless, and Jenny and our 
household parted with respect and regret. 

We had not before this thought it a grave disadvantage that 
our street was unlighted. Our street was not drained or 
graded; no municipal cart ever came to carry away our ashes; 
there was not a water-butt within half a mile to save us from 
fire, nor more than the one-thousandth part of a policeman to 
protect us from theft. Yet, as I paid a heavy tax, I somehow 
felt that we enjoyed the benefits of city government, and never 
looked upon Charlesbridge as in any way undesirable for 
residence. But when it became necessary to find help in 
Jenny’s place, the frosty welcome given to application at the 
intelligence offices renewed a painful doubt awakened by her 
departure. To be sure, the heads of the offices were polite 
enough; but when the young housekeeper had stated her case 
at the first to which she applied, and the Intelligencer had 
called out to the invisible expectants in the adjoining room, 
“Anny wan wants to do giner’] housewark in Charlsbrudge?”’ 
there came from the maids invoked so loud, so fierce, so full a 
“No!” as shook the lady’s heart with an indescribable shame 
and dread. The name that, with an innocent pride in its 
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literary and historical associations, she had written at the heads 
of her letters, was suddenly become a matter of reproach to 
her; and she was almost tempted to conceal thereafter that she 
lived in Charlesbridge, and to pretend that she dwelt upon some 
wretched little street in Boston. ‘‘You see,” said the head of 
the office, ‘“‘the gairls doesn’t like to live so far away from the 
city. Now, ifit was on’yin the Port.” . . . 

This pen is not graphic enough to give the remote reader an 
idea of the affront offered to an inhabitant of Old Charlesbridge 
in these closing words. Neither am I of sufficiently tragic mood 
to report here all the sufferings undergone by an unhappy family 
in finding servants, or to tell how the winter was passed with 
miserable makeshifts. Alas! is it not the history of a thousand 
experiences? Any one who looks upon this page could match it 
with a tale as full of heartbreak and disaster, while I conceive 
that, in hastening to speak of Mrs. Johnson, I approach a 
subject of unique interest. 

I say, our last Irish girl went with the last snow, and on one 
of those midsummerlike days that sometimes fall in early 
April to our yet bleak and desolate zone, our hearts sang of 
Africa and golden joys. A Libyan longing took us, and we 
would have chosen, if we could, to bear a strand of grotesque 
beads, or a handful of brazen gauds, and traffic them for some 
sable maid with crisp locks, whom, uncoffling from the captive 
train beside the desert, we should make to do our general 
housework forever, through the right of lawful purchase. But 
we knew that this was impossible, and that if we desired colored 
help we must seek it at the intelligence office, which is in one 
of those streets chiefly inhabited by the orphaned children and 
grandchildren of slavery. ‘To tell the truth, these orphans do 
not seem to grieve much for their bereavement, but lead a life 
of joyous and rather indolent oblivion in their quarter of the 
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city. They are often to be seen sauntering up and down the 
street by which the Charlesbridge cars arrive—the young with 
a harmless swagger, and the old with the generic limp which our 
Autocrat has already noted as attending advanced years in 
their race. . . . How gaily are the young ladies of this 
race attired, as they trip up and down the sidewalks, and in and 
out through the pendant garments at the shop doors! They are 
the black pansies and marigolds and dark-blooded dahlias 
among womankind. They try to assume something of our 
colder race’s demeanor, but even the passer on the horse-car 
can see that it is not native with them, and is better pleased 
when they forget us, and ungenteelly laugh in encountering 
friends, letting their white teeth glitter through the generous 
lips that open to their ears. In the streets branching upward 
from this avenue, very little colored men and maids play with 
broken or enfeebled toys, or sport on the wooden pavements of 
the entrances to the inner courts. Now and then a colored 
soldier or sailor—looking strange in his uniform even after the 
custom of several years—emerges from those passages; or, more 
rarely, a black gentleman, stricken in years and cased in shining 
broadcloth, walks solidly down the brick sidewalk, cane in 
hand—a vision of serene self-complacency and so plainly the 
expression of virtuous public sentiment that the great colored 
louts, innocent enough till then in their idleness, are taken with 
a sudden sense of depravity, and loaf guiltily up against the 
house-walls. At the same moment, perhaps, a young damsel, 
amorously scuffling with an admirer through one of the low 
open windows, suspends the strife and bids him—“Go along, 
now, do!” More rarely yet than the gentleman described, 
one may see a white girl among the dark neighbors, whose 
frowsy head is uncovered, and whose sleeves are rolled up to 
her elbows, and who, though no doubt quite at home, looks as 
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strange there as that pale anomaly which may sometimes be 
seen among a crew of blackbirds. 

An air not so much of decay as of unthrift, and yet hardly of 
unthrift, seems to prevail in the neighborhood, which has 
none of the aggressive and impudent squalor of an Irish 
quarter and none of the surly wickedness of a low American 
street. A gaiety not born of the things that bring its serious 
joy to the true New England heart—a ragged gaiety, which 
comes of summer in the blood, and not in the pocket or the 
conscience, and which affects the countenance and the whole 
demeanor, setting the feet to some inward music, and at times 
bursting into a line of song or a childlike and irresponsible 
laugh—gives tone to the visible life and wakens a very friendly 
spirit in the passer, who somehow thinks there of a milder 
climate, and is half-persuaded that the orange-peel on the side- 
walks came from fruit grown in the soft atmosphere of those 
back courts. 

It was in this quarter, then, that we heard of Mrs. John- 
son; and it was from a colored boarding-house there that she 
came to Charlesbridge to look at us, bringing her daughter of 
twelve years with her. She was a matron of mature age and 
portly figure, with a complexion like coffee soothed with the 
richest cream; and her manners were so full of a certain tran- 
quillity and grace that she charmed away all our will to ask 
for references. It was only her barbaric laughter and lawless 
eye that betrayed how slightly her New England birth and 
breeding covered her ancestral traits, and bridged the gulf of 
a thousand years of civilization that lay between her race and 
ours. But, in fact, she was doubly estranged by descent; for, 
as we learned later, a sylvan wilderness mixed with that of the 
desert in her veins: her grandfather was an Indian, and her 
ancestors on this side had probably sold their lands for the 
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same value in trinkets that bought the original African pair on 
the other side. 

The first day that Mrs. Johnson descended into our kitchen 
she conjured from the malicious disorder in which it had been 
left by the flitting Irish kobold a dinner that revealed the 
inspirations of genius, and was quite different from a dinner of 
mere routine and laborious talent. Something original and 
authentic mingled with the accustomed flavors; and, though 
vague reminiscences of canal-boat travel and woodland camps 
arose from the relish of certain of the dishes, there was yet the 
assurance of such power in the preparation of the whole that 
we knew her to be merely running over the chords of our 
appetite with preliminary savors, as a musician acquaints his 
touch with the keys of an unfamiliar piano before breaking 
into brilliant and triumphant execution. Within a week she 
had mastered her instrument, and thereafter there was no 
faltering in her performances, which she varied constantly, 
through inspiration or from suggestion. . . . But, after 
all, it was in puddings that Mrs. Johnson chiefly excelled. 
She was one of those cooks—rare as men of genius in literature 
—who love their own dishes; and she had, in her personally 
childlike simplicity of taste and the inherited appetites of her 
savage forefathers, a dominant passion for sweets. So far 
as we could learn, she subsisted principally upon puddings and 
tea. Through the same primitive instincts, no doubt, she 
loved praise. She openly exulted in our artless flatteries of her 
skill; she waited jealously at the head of the kitchen stairs to 
hear what was said of her work, especially if there were guests; 
and she was never too weary to attempt emprises of cookery. 

While engaged in these, she wore a species of sightly hand- 
kerchief like a turban upon her head, and about her person 
those mystical swathings in which old ladies of the African 
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race delight. But she most pleasured our sense of beauty and 
moral fitness when, after the last pan was washed and the last 
pot was scraped, she lighted a potent pipe, and, taking her stand 
at the kitchen door, laded the soft evening air with its pungent 
odors. If we surprised her at these supreme moments she 
took the pipe from her lips and put it behind her, with a low, 
mellow chuckle and a look of half-defiant consciousness, never 
guessing that none of her merits took us half so much as the 
cheerful vice which she only feigned to conceal. 

Some things she could not do so perfectly as cooking because 
of her failing eyesight, and we persuaded her that spectacles 
would both become and befriend a lady of her years, and so 
bought her a pair of steel-bowed glasses. She wore them in 
some great emergencies at first, but had clearly no pride in 
them. Before long she laid them aside altogether, and they had 
passed from our thoughts, when one day we heard her mellow 
note of laughter and her daughter’s harsher cackle outside our 
door, and, opening it, beheld Mrs. Johnson in gold-bowed 
spectacles of massive frame. We then learned that their 
purchase was in fulfilment of a vow made long ago, in the life- 
time of Mr. Johnson, that, if ever she wore glasses, they should 
be gold-bowed; and I hope the manes of the dead were half as 
happy in these votive spectacles as the simple soul that offered 
them. 

She and her late partner were the parents of eleven children, 
some of whom were dead and some of whom were wanderers 
in unknown parts. During his lifetime she had kept a little 
shop in her native town, and it was only within a few years that 
‘she had gone into service. She cherished a natural haughtiness 
of spirit, and resented control, although disposed to do all she 
could of her own notion. Being told to say when she wanted 
an afternoon, she explained that when she wanted an afternoon 
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she always took it without asking, but always planned so as 
not to discommode the ladies with whom she lived. These, 
she said, had numbered twenty-seven within three years, which 
made us doubt the success of her system in all cases, though 
she merely held out the fact as an assurance of her faith in the 
future, and a proof of the ease with which places are to be found. 
She contended, moreover, that a lady who had for thirty years 
had a house of her own was in nowise bound to ask permission to 
receive visits from friends where she might be living, but that 
they ought to freely come and go like other guests. In this 
spirit she once invited her son-in-law, Professor Jones, of 
Providence, to dine with her; and her defied mistress on enter- 
ing the dining-room found the professor at pudding and tea 
there—an impressively respectable figure in black clothes, with 
a black face rendered yet more effective by a pair of green 
goggles. It appeared that this dark professor was a light of 
phrenology in Rhode Island, and that he was believed to have 
uncommon virtue in his science by reason of being blind as well 
as black. 

I am loath to confess that Mrs. Johnson had not a flattering 
opinion of the Caucasian race in all respects. In fact, she had 
very good philosophical and scriptural reasons for looking upon 
us as an upstart people of new blood, who had come into their 
whiteness by no creditable or pleasant process. The late Mr. 
Johnson, who had died in the West Indies, whither he voyaged 
for his health in quality of a cook upon a down-east schooner, 
was a man of letters, and had written a book to show the supe- 
riority of the black over the white branches of the human family. 
In this he held that, as all islands have been at their first dis- 
covery found peopled by blacks, we must needs believe that 
humanity was first created of that color. Mrs. Johnson could 
not show us her husband’s work (a sole copy in the library of 
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an English gentleman at Port-au-Prince is not to be bought for 
money), but she often developed its arguments to the lady of 
the house; and one day, with a great show of reluctance and 
many protests that no personal slight was meant, let fall the 
fact that Mr. Johnson believed the white race descended from 
Gehazi the leper, upon whom the leprosy of Naaman fell when 
the latter returned by divine favor to his original blackness. 
“And he went out from his presence a leper as white as snow,” 
said Mrs. Johnson, quoting irrefutable Scripture. ‘Leprosy, 
leprosy,” she added thoughtfully —‘“‘nothing but leprosy 
‘bleached you out.” 

It seems to me much in her praise that she did not exult in 
our taint and degradation, as some white philosophers used to 
do in the opposite idea that a part of the human family were 
cursed to lasting blackness and slavery in Ham and his chil- 
dren, but even told us of a remarkable approach to whiteness 
in many of her own offspring. In a kindred spirit of charity, 
no doubt, she refused ever to attend church with people of her 
elder and wholesomer blood. When she went to church, she 
said, she always went to a white church, though while with us 
I am bound to say she never went to any. She professed to 
read her Bible in her bedroom on Sundays; but we suspected, 
from certain sounds and odors which used to steal out of this 
sanctuary, that her piety more commonly found expression in 
dozing and smoking. 

I would not make a wanton jest here of Mrs. Johnson’s 
anxiety to claim honor for the African color, while denying 
this color in many of her own family. It afforded a glimpse 
of the pain which all her people must endure, however 
proudly they hide it or light-heartedly forget it, from the despite 
and contumely to which they are guiltlessly born; and when I 
thought how irreparable was this disgrace and calamity of a 
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black skin, and how irreparable it must be for ages yet, in this 
world where every other shame and all manner of wilful guilt 
and wickedness may hope for covert and pardon, I had little 
heart to laugh. Indeed, it was so pathetic to hear this poor 
old soul talk of her dead and lost ones, and try, in spite of all 
Mr. Johnson’s theories and her own arrogant generalizations, 
to establish their whiteness, that we must have been very cruel 
and silly people to turn their sacred fables even into matter of 
question. I have no doubt that her Antoinette Anastasia and 
her Thomas Jefferson Wilberforce—it is impossible to give a 
full idea of the splendor and scope of the baptismal names in 
Mrs. Johnson’s family—have as light skins and as golden hair 
in heaven as her reverend maternal fancy painted for them in 
our world. There, certainly, they would not be subject to 
tanning, which had ruined the delicate complexion, and had 
knotted into black woolly tangles the once wavy blond locks of 
our little maid-servant Naomi; and I would fain believe that 
Toussaint Washington Johnson, who ran away to sea so many 
years ago, has found some fortunate zone where his hair and 
skin keep the same sunny and rosy tints they wore to his 
mother’s eyesininfancy. But I have no means of knowing this, 
or of telling whether he was the prodigy of intellect that he was 
declared to be. Naomi could no more be taken in proof of the 
one assertion than of the other. When she came to us, it was 
agreed that she should go to school; but she overruled her 
mother in this as in everything else, and never went. Except 
Sunday-school lessons, she had no other instructions than that 
her mistress gave her in the evenings, when a heavy day’s play 
and the natural influences of the hour conspired with original 
causes to render her powerless before words of one syllable. 
The first week of her services she was obedient and faithful 
to her duties; but, relaxing in the atmosphere of a house which 
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seems to demoralize all menials, she shortly fell into disorderly 
ways of lying in wait for callers out of doors, and, when people 
rang, of running up the front steps and letting them in from 
the outside. As the season expanded, and the fine weather 
became confirmed, she spent her time in the fields, appearing 
at the house only when nature importunately craved mo- 
lasses. 

In her untamable disobedience, Naomi alone betrayed her 
sylvan blood, for she was in all other respects negro and not 
Indian. But it was of her aboriginal ancestry that Mrs. John- 
son chiefly boasted, when not engaged in argument to maintain 
the superiority of the African race. She loved to descant upon 
it as the cause and explanation of her own arrogant habit of 
feeling, and she seemed, indeed, to have inherited something 
of the Indian’s hauteur along with the Ethiop’s subtle cunning 
and abundant amiability. She gave many instances in which 
her pride had met and overcome the insolence of employers, 
and the kindly old creature was by no means singular in her 
pride of being reputed proud. 

She could never have been a woman of strong logical faculties, 
but she had in some things a very surprising and awful astute- 
ness. She seldom introduced any purpose directly, but bore 
all about it, and then suddenly sprung it upon her unprepared 
antagonist. At other times she obscurely hinted a reason, and 
left a conclusion to be inferred; as when she warded off reproach 
for some delinquency by saying in a general way that she had 
lived with ladies who used to come scolding into the kitchen 
after they had taken their bitters. ‘Quality ladies took their 
bitters regular,” she added to remove any sting of personality 
from her remark; for, from many things she had let fall, we 
knew that she did not regard us as quality. On the contrary, 
she often tried to overbear us with the gentility of her former 
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places; and would tell the lady over whom she reigned that she 
had lived with folks worth their three and four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, who never complained as she did of the ironing. 
Yet she had a sufficient regard for the literary occupations of 
the family, Mr. Johnson having been an author. She even 
professed to have herself written a book, which was still in 
manuscript and preserved somewhere among her best clothes. 

It was well, on many accounts, to be in contact with a mind 
so original and suggestive as Mrs. Johnson’s. We loved to 
trace its intricate yet often transparent operations, and were 
perhaps too fond of explaining its peculiarities by facts of ances- 
try—of finding hints of the Pow-wow of the Grand Custom in 
each grotesque development. We were conscious of something 
warmer in this old soul than in ourselves, and sometimes wilder, 
and we chose to think it the tropic and the untracked forest. 
She had scarcely any being apart from her affection; she had no 
morality, but was good because she neither hated nor envied; 
and she might have been a saint far more easily than far more 
civilized people. 

There was that also in her sinuous yet malleable nature, so 
full of guile and so full of goodness, that reminded us pleasantly 
of lowly folks in elder lands, where relaxing oppressions have 
lifted the restraints of fear between master and servant without 
disturbing the familiarity of their relation. She advised freely 
with us upon all household matters, and took a motherly interest 
in whatever concerned us. She could be flattered or caressed 
into almost any service, but no threat or command could move 
her. When she erred, she never acknowledged her wrong in 
words, but handsomely expressed her regrets in a pudding or 
sent up her apologies in a favorite dish secretly prepared. 
We grew so well used to this form of exculpation that, when- 
ever Mrs. Johnson took an afternoon at an inconvenient sea- 
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son, we knew that for a week afterward we should be feasted 
like princes. She owned frankly that she loved us, that she 
never had done half so much for people before, and that she 
never had been nearly so well suited in any other place; and 
for a brief and happy time we thought that we never should be 
obliged to part. 

One day, however, our dividing destiny appeared in the base- 
ment, and was presented to us as Hippolyto Thucydides, the 
son of Mrs. Johnson, who had just arrived on a visit to his 
mother from the State of New Hampshire. He was a heavy 
and loutish youth, standing upon the borders of boyhood, and 
looking forward to the future with a vacant and listless eye. I 
mean this was his figurative attitude; his actual manner, as he 
lolled upon a chair beside the kitchen window, was so eccentric 
that we felt a little uncertain how to regard him, and Mrs. John- 
son openly described him as peculiar. He was so deeply tanned 
by the fervid suns of the New Hampshire winter, and his hair 
had so far suffered from the example of the sheep lately under 
his charge, that he could not be classed by any stretch of com- 
passion with the blond and straight-haired members of Mrs. 
Johnson’s family. 

He remained with us all the first day until late in the after- 
noon, when his mother took him out to get him a boarding- 
house. Then he departed in the van of her and Naomi, pausing 
at the gate to collect his spirits, and, after he had sufficiently 
animated himself by clapping his palms together, starting off 
down the street at a hand-gallop, to the manifest terror of the 
cows in the pasture and the confusion of the less demonstrative 
people of our household. Other characteristic traits appeared 
in Hippolyto Thucydides within no very long period of time, 
and he ran away from his lodgings so often during the summer 
that he might be said to board round among the outlying corn- 
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fields and turnip patches of Charlesbridge. As a check upon 
this habit, Mrs. Johnson seemed to have invited him to spend 
his whole time in our basement; for whenever we went below 
we found him there, balanced—perhaps in homage to us, and 
perhaps as a token of extreme sensibility in himself—upon the 
low window-sill, the bottoms of his boots touching the floor 
inside, and his face buried in the grass without. 

We could formulate no very tenable objection to all this, and 
yet the presence of Thucydides in our kitchen unaccountably 
oppressed our imaginations. We beheld him all over the house, 
a monstrous eidolon, balanced upon every window-sill; and he 
certainly attracted unpleasant notice to our place, no less by his 
furtive and hang-dog manner of arrival than by the bold dis- 
plays with which he celebrated his departures. We hinted this 
to Mrs. Johnson, but she could not enter into our feeling. 
Indeed, all the wild poetry of her maternal and primitive nature 
seemed to cast itself about this hapless boy; and if we had 
listened to her we should have believed that there was no one 
so agreeable in society, or so quickwitted in affairs, as Hippo- 
lyto, when he chose. 

At last, when we said positively that Thucydides should come 
to us no more, and then qualified the prohibition by allowing 
him to come every Sunday, she answered that she never would 
hurt the child’s feelings by telling him not to come where his 
mother was; that people who did not love her children did not 
love her; and that, if Hippy went, she went. We thought it a 
masterpiece of firmness to rejoin that Hippolyto must go in any 
event, but I am bound to own that he did not go, and that his 
mother stayed, and so fed us with every cunning, propitiatory 
dainty, that we must have been Pagans to renew our threat. 
In fact, we begged Mrs. Johnson to go into the country 
with us, and she, after long reluctation on Hippy’s ac- 
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count, consented, agreeing to send him away to friends 
during her absence. 

We made every preparation, and on the eve of our departure 
Mrs. Johnson went into the city to engage her son’s passage to 
Bangor, while we awaited her return in untroubled security. 

But she did not appear till midnight, and then responded 
witb but a sad ‘‘ Well, sah!” to the cheerful ‘‘ Well, Mrs. John- 
son!” that greeted her. 

All right, Mrs. Johnson ?” 

Mrs. Johnson made a strange noise, half-chuckle and half- 
death-rattle in her throat. ‘‘All wrong, sah. MHippy’s off 
again; and I’ve been all over the city after him.” 

“Then you can’t go with us in the morning ?” 

“How can I, sah?” 

Mrs. Johnson went sadly out of the room. Then she came 
back to the door again, and opening it, uttered, for the first 
time in our service, words of apology and regret: ‘I hope I 
ha’n’t put you out any. I wanted to go with you, but I ought 
to knowed I couldn’t. All is, I loved you too much.” 

—“Suburban Sketches.” 


~ Gentlemen of Leisure 


THE /Jasagnone is a loafer, as an Italian can be a loafer, with- 
out the admixture of rufhanism which blemishes most loafers of 
northern race. He may be quite worthless, and even imperti- 
nent, but he cannot be a rowdy—that pleasing blossom on the 
nose of our fast, high-fed, thick-blooded civilization. In Venice 
he must not be confounded with other loiterers at the café; not 
with the natty people who talk politics interminably over little 
cups of black coffee; not with those old habitués, who sit for- 
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ever under the Procuratie, their hands folded upon the tops of 
their sticks, and staring at the ladies who pass with a curious 
steadfastness and knowing skepticism of gaze, not pleasing in 
the dim eyes of age; certainly, the last persons who bear any like- 
ness to the Jasagnone are the Germans, with their honest, heavy 
faces comically anglicized by leg-of-mutton whiskers. The truth 
is, the Jasagnone does not flourish in the best café; he comes to 
perfection in cheaper resorts, for he is commonly not rich. It 
often happens that a glass of water, flavored with a little anisette, 
is the order over which he sits a whole evening. He knows the 
waiter intimately, and does not call him ‘‘Shop!” (Bottega,) 
as less familiar people do, but Gigi, or Beppi, as the waiter is 
pretty sure to be named. ‘‘Behold!” he says, when the servant 
places his modest drink before him, ‘‘ who is that loveliest blonde 
there?” Or to his fellow-lasagnone: ‘‘She regards me! I have 
broken her the heart!” This is his sole business and mission, 
the cruel /asagnone—to break ladies the heart. He spares no 
condition—neither rank nor wealth is any defense against him. 
I often wonder what is in that note he continually shows to his 
friend. ‘The confession of some broken heart, I think. When 
he has folded it, and put it away, he chuckles “Ah, cara!” and 
sucks at his long, slender Virginia cigar. It is unlighted, for fire 
consumes cigars. I never see him read the papers—neither 
the Italian papers nor the Parisian journals, though if he can 
get ‘‘Galignani” he is glad, and he likes to pretend to a knowl- 
edge of English, uttering upon occasion, with great relish, such 
distinctively English words as ‘‘Yes” and “‘Not,” and to the 
waiter, ‘‘A-little-fire-if-you-please.”” He sits very late in the 
café, and he touches his hat—his curly French hat—to the com- 
pany as he goes out with a mild swagger, his cane held lightly 
in his left hand, his coat cut snugly to show his hips, and gen- 
teelly swaying with the motion of his body. He is a dandy, of 
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course—all Italians are dandies—but his vanity is perfectly 
harmless, and his heart is not bad. He would go half an hour 
out of his way to put you in the direction of the Piazza. A 
little thing can make him happy—to stand in the pit at the 
opera, and gaze at the ladies in the lower boxes—to attend the 
Marionette, or the Malibran Theater, and imperil the peace of 
pretty seamstresses and contadinas—to stand at the church 
doors and ogle the fair saints as they pass out. Go, harmless 
lasagnone, to thy lodging in some mysterious height, and break 
hearts if thou wilt. They are quickly mended. 

Of other vagabonds in Venice, if I had my choice, I think I 
must select a certain ruffan who deals in dog-flesh, as the near- 
est my ideal of what a vagabond should be in all respects. He 
stands habitually under the Old Procuratie, beside a basket of 
small puppies in that snuffling and quivering state which ap- 
pears to be the favorite condition of very young dogs, and oc- 
cupies himself in conversation with an adjacent dealer in grapes 
and peaches, or sometimes fastidiously engages in trimming the 
hair upon the closely shaven bodies of the dogs; for in Venice 
it is the ambition of every dog to look as much like the Lion of 
St. Mark as the nature of the case will permit. My vagabond 
at times makes expeditions to the groups of travelers always 
seated in summer before the Café Florian, appearing at such 
times with a very small puppy—neatly poised upon the palm 
of his hand, and winking pensively—which he advertises to the 
company as a “Beautiful Beast,’’ or a “‘ Lovely Babe,” accord- 
ing to the inspiration of his light and pleasant fancy. I think 
the latter term is used generally as a means of ingratiation 
with the ladies, to whom my vagabond always shows a de- 
meanor of agreeable gallantry. I never saw him sell any of 
these dogs, nor ever in the least cast down by his failure to do 
so, His air is grave, but not severe; there is even, at times, a 
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certain playfulness in his manner, possibly attributable to sciam- 
pagnin. His curling black locks, together with his velveteen 
jacket and pantaloons, are oiled and glossy, and his beard is 
cut in the French-imperial mode. His personal presence is 
unwholesome, and it is chiefly his moral perfection as a vaga- 
bond that makes him fascinating. One is so confident, how- 
ever, of his fitness for his position and business, and of his 
entire contentment with it, that it is impossible not to exult 
in him. 

He is not without self-respect. I doubt, it would be hard to 
find any Venetian of any vocation, however base, who forgets 
that he, too, is a manand a brother. There is enough servility 
in the language—it is the fashion of the Italian tongue, with its 
Tu for inferiors, Voz for intimates and friendly equals, and Lei 
for superiors—but in the manner there is none, and there is a 
sense of equality in the ordinary intercourse of the Venetians, 
at once apparent to foreigners. 

All ranks are orderly; the spirit of aggression seems not to 
exist among them, and the very boys and dogs in Venice are so 
well-behaved, that I have never seen the slightest disposition in 
them to quarrel. Of course, it is of the street-boy—the biric- 
chino, the boy in his natural, unreclaimed state—that I speak. 
This state is here, in winter, marked by a clouded countenance, 
bare head, tatters, and wooden-soled shoes open at the heels; 
in summer by a preternatural purity of person, by abandon to 
the amphibious pleasure of leaping off the bridges into the 
‘ canals, and by an insatiable appetite for polenta, fried min- 
nows, and watermelons. 

When one of these boys takes to beggary, as a great many of 
them do, out of a spirit of adventure and wish to pass the time, 
he carries out the enterprise with splendid daring. A favorite 
artifice is to approach Charity with a slice of polenta in one hand, 
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and, with the other extended, implore a soldo to buy cheese to 
eat with the polenta. The street-boys also often perform the 
duties of the gransieri, who draw your gondola to shore, and 
keep it firm with a hook. To this order of beggar I usually 
gave; but one day at the railway station I had no soldi, and as I 
did not wish to render my friend discontented with future alms 
by giving silver, I deliberately apologized, praying him to ex- 
cuse me, and promising him for another time. I cannot forget: 
the lofty courtesy with which he returned, ‘‘.S’ accomodi pur, 
signor!’’ ‘They have sometimes a sense of humor, these poor 
swindlers, and can enjoy the exposure of their own enormities. 
An amiable rogue drew our gondola to land one evening when 
we went too late to see the church of San Giorgio Maggiore. 
The sacristan made us free of a perfectly dark church, and we 
rewarded him as if it had been noonday. On our return to the 
gondola, the same beggar whom we had just fed held out his 
hat for another alms. ‘‘But we have just paid you,” we cried 
in an agony of grief and desperation. ‘‘S2, signori!”? he ad- 
mitted with an air of argument, “‘é vero. Ma, la chiesa!” 
(Yes, gentlemen, it is true. But the church!) he added with 
confidential insinuation, and a patronizing wave of the hand 
toward the edifice, as if he had been San Giorgio himself, and 
held the church asa source of revenue. This was too much, and 
we laughed him to scorn; at which, beholding the amusing 
abomination of his conduct, he himself joined in our laugh with 
a cheerfulness that won our hearts. ' 

Beggary is attended by no disgrace in Italy, and it therefore 
comes that no mendicant is without a proper degree of the self- 
respect common to all classes. Indeed, the habit of taking 
gifts of money is so general and shameless that the street-beggars 
must be diffident souls indeed if they hesitated to ask for it. 
A perfectly well-dressed and well-mannered man will take ter 
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soldi from you for a trifling service, and not consider himself in 
the least abased. The detestable custom of largess, instead of 
wages, still obtains in so great degree in Venice that a physi- 
cian, when asked for his account, replies, ‘‘What you please 
to give.” Knowing these customs, I hope I have never acted 
discourteously to the street-beggars of Venice even when I gave 
them nothing, and I know that only one of them ever so far 
forgot himself as to curse me for not giving. Him, however, I 
think to have been out of his right mind at the time. 

There were two mad beggars in the parish of San Stefano, 
whom I should be sorry to leave unmentioned here. One, who 
presided chiefly over the Campo San Stefano, professed to be 
also a facchino, but I never saw him employed, except in ad- 
dressing select circles of idlers whom a brawling noise always 
draws together in Venice. He had been a soldier, and he some- 
times put himself at the head of a file of Croats passing through 
the Campo, and gave them the word of command, to the great 
amusement of those swarthy barbarians. He was a good deal 
in drink, and when in this state was proud to go before any 
ladies who might be passing, and clear away the boys and 
idlers, to make room for them. When not occupied in any 
of these ways, he commonly slept in the arcades of the old 
convent. 

But the mad beggar of Campo Sant’ Angelo seemed to have 
a finer sense of what became him as a madman and a beggar, 
and never made himself obnoxious by his noise. He was, in 
fact, very fat and amiable, and in the summer lay asleep, for the 
most part, at a certain street-corner which belonged to him. 
When awake he was a man of extremely complaisant presence, 
and suffered no lady to go by without a compliment to her com- 
plexion, her blond hair, or her beautiful eyes, whichever it 
- might be. He got money for these attentions, and people paid 
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him for any sort of witticism. One day he said to the richest 
young dandy of the city, “Pah! you stomach me with your 
perfumes and fine airs”; for which he received half a florin. 
His remarks to gentlemen had usually this sarcastic flavor. I 
am sorry to say that so excellent a madman was often drunk and 
unable to fulfil his duties to society. 

There are, of course, laws against mendicancy in Venice, and 
they are, of course, never enforced. Beggars abound every- 
where, and nobody molests them. There was long a troupe of 
weird sisters in Campo San Stefano, who picked up a livelihood 
from the foreigners passing to and from the Academy of Fine 
Arts. They addressed people with the title of Count, and 
no doubt gained something by this sort of heraldry, though 
there are counts in Venice almost as poor as themselves, and 
titles are not distinctions. The Venetian seldom gives to 
beggars; he says deliberately, “Non ho” (I have nothing), or 
‘‘Quando ritornerd” (when I return), and never comes back that 
way. I noticed that professional hunger and cold took this sort 
of denial very patiently, as they did every other; but I confess I 
had never the heart to practise it. In my walks to the Public 
Gardens there was a venerable old man, with the beard and 
bearing of a patriarch, whom I encountered on the last bridge of 
the Riva, and who there asked alms of me. When I gave him 
a soldo, he returned me a blessing which I would be ashamed 
to take in the United States for half a dollar; and when the 
soldo was in some inaccessible pocket, and I begged him to 
await my coming back, he said sweetly, “‘Very well, Signor, 
I will be here.” And I must say, to his credit, that he never 
broke his promise, nor suffered me, for shame’s sake, to break 
mine. He was quite a treasure to me in this respect, and as- 
sisted me to form habits of punctuality. 

That exuberance of manner which one notes, the first thing, 
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in his intercourse with Venetians, characterizes all classes, but 
is most excessive and relishing in the poor. There is a vast 
deal of ceremony with every order, and one hardly knows what 
to do with the numbers of compliments it is necessary to respond 
to. A Venetian does not come to see you, he comes to revere 
you; he not only asks if you be well when he meet you, but he 
bids you remain well at parting, and desires you to salute for 
him all common friends; he reverences you at leave-taking; 
he will sometimes consent to incommode you with a visit; he 
will relieve you of the disturbance when he rises to go. All 
spontaneous wishes which must, with us, take original forms, 
for lack of the complimentary phrase, are formally expressed by 
him—good appetite to you, when you go to dinner; much en- 
joyment when you go to the theater; a pleasant walk, if you 
meet in promenade. He is your servant at meeting and part- 
ing; he begs to be commanded when he has misunderstood 
you. But courtesy takes its highest flights, as I hinted, from 
the poorest company. Acquaintances of this sort, when not on 
the Cio ciappa footing, or that of the familiar thee and thou, 
always address each other in Lez (lordship), or Ella, as the 
Venetians have it; and their compliment-making at encounter 
and separation is endless: I salute you! Remain well! Master! 
Mistress! (Padronef Padrona!) being repeated as long as the 
polite persons are within hearing. 

One day, as we passed through the crowded Merceria, an old 
Venetian friend of mine, who trod upon the dress of a young 
person before us, called out, “‘Scusate, bella giovane!” (Pardon, 
beautiful girl!) She was neither so fair nor so young as I have 
seen women; but she half-turned her face with a forgiving smile, 
and seemed pleased with the accident that had won her the 
amiable apology. The waiter of the café frequented by the 
people, says to the ladies for whom he places seats, ‘Take this 
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place, beautiful blonde”; or, “Sit here, lovely brunette,” as it 
happens. 

A Venetian who enters or leaves any place of public resort 
touches his hat to the company, and one day at the restaurant 
some ladies, who had been dining there, said ‘‘Complimenti!” 
on going out, with a grace that went near to make the beefsteak 
tender. It is this uncostly gentleness of bearing which gives 
a winning impression of the whole people, whatever selfishness 
or real discourtesy lie beneath it. At home it sometimes seems 
that we are in such haste to live and be done with it, we have no 
time to be polite. Or is popular politeness merely a vice of 
servile peoples? And is it altogether better to be rude? I wish 
it were not. If you are lost in his city (and you are pretty sure 
to be lost there, continually), a Venetian will go with you wher- 
ever you wish. And he will do this amiable little service out of 
what one may say old civilization has established in place of 
goodness of heart, but which is perhaps not so different from it. 

You hear people in the streets bless each other in the most 
dramatic fashion. I once caught these parting words between 
an old man and a young girl: 

Giovanetta. Revered sir! (Padron’ riverito!) 

Vecchio. (With that peculiar backward wave and beneficent 
wag of the hand, only possible to Italians.) Blessed child! 
(Benedetia!) 

It was in a crowd, but no one turned round at the utterance 
of terms which Anglo-Saxons would scarcely use in their most 
emotional moments. The old gentleman who sells boxes for 
the theater in the Old Procuratie always gave me his benedic- 
tion when I took a box. 

There is equal exuberance of invective, and I have heard 
many fine maledictions on the Venetian streets; but I recollect 
none more elaborate than that of a gondolier who, after listen- 
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ing peacefully to a quarrel between two other boatmen, sud- 
denly took part against one of them, and saluted him with, 
“Ah! baptized son of a dog! And if I had been present at thy 
baptism, I would have dashed thy brains out against the bap- 
tismal font!” 

All the theatrical forms of passion were visible in a scene I 
witnessed in a little street near San Samuele, where I found the 
neighborhood assembled at doors and windows in honor of a 
wordy battle between two poor women. One of these had been 
forced indoors by her prudent husband, and the other upbraided 
her across the marital barrier. The assailant was washing, and 
twenty times she left her tub to revile the besieged, who thrust 
her long arms out over those of her husband, and turned each 
reproach back upon her who uttered it, thus: 

Assailant. Beast! 

Besieged. ‘Thou! 


A. Fool! 
B. Thou! 
Aen tiat! 
B. Thou! 


E via in seguito! At last the assailant, beating her breast 
with both hands, and tempestuously swaying her person 
back and forth, wreaked her scorn in one wild outburst 
of vituperation, and returned finally to her tub, wisely say- 
ing, on the purple verge of asphyxiation, ‘‘O, non discorro 
piu con gente.” 

I returned half an hour later, and she was laughing and play- 
ing sweetly with her babe. 

It suits the passionate nature of the Italians to have incredible 
ado about buying and selling, and a day’s shopping is a sort of 
campaign, from which the shopper returns plundered and dis- 
comfited, or laden with the spoil of vanquished shopmen. 
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The embattled commercial transaction is conducted in this 
wise: 

The shopper enters, and prices a given article. The shop- 
man names a sum of which only the fervid imagination of the 
South could conceive as corresponding to tue value of the goods. 

The purchaser instantly starts back with a wail of horror 
and indignation, and the shopman throws himself forward over 
the counter with a protest that, far from being dear, the article 
is ruinously cheap at the price stated, though they may never- 
theless agree for something less. 

What, then, is the very most ultimate price? 

Properly, the very most ultimate price is so much. (Say, 
the smallest trifle under the price first asked.) 

The purchaser moves toward the door. He comes back, and 
offers one-third of the very most ultimate price. 

The shopman, with a gentle desperation, declares that the 
thing cost him as much. He cannot really take the offer. 
He regrets, but he cannot. That the gentleman would say 
something more! Somuch—for example. That he regard the 
stuff, its quality, fashion, beauty. 

The gentleman laughs him to scorn. Ah, heigh! and, com- 
ing forward, he picks up the article and reviles it. Out of the 
mode, old, fragile, ugly of its kind. 

The shopman defends his wares. There is not such quantity 
and quality elsewhere in Venice. But if the gentleman will give 
even so much (still something preposterous), he may have it, 
though truly its sale for that money is utter ruin. 

The shopper walks straight to the door. The shopman calls 
him back from the threshold, or sends his boy to call him back 
from the street. 

Let him accommodate himself—which is to say, take the 
thing at his own price. 
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He takes it. 

The shopman says cheerfully, “‘Servo suo!” (your servant!) 
* The purchaser responds, “Buon di! Padron’!”” (Good day! 
my Master!) 

Thus, as I said, every bargain is a battle, and every purchase 
a triumph or a defeat. The whole thing is understood; the op- 
posing forces know perfectly well all that is to be done before- 
hand, and retire after the contest, like the captured knights in 
“‘Morgante Maggiore,” ‘calm as oil”—however furious and 
deadly their struggle may have appeared to strangers. 

: — ‘Venetian Life.” 
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Ocx! don’t be talkin’. Is it howld on, yesay? An’ didn’t 
I howld on till the heart of me was clane broke entirely, and 
me wastin’ that thin you could clutch me wid yer two hands! 
To think o’ me toilin’ like a nager for the six year I’ve been in 
Ameriky—bad luck to the day I iver left the owld counthry, 
to be bate by the likes o’ them! (faix, an’ I’ll sit down when I’m 
ready, so I will, Ann Ryan, an’ ye’d better be list’nin’ than 
drawin’ your remarks), an’ it’s mysel’, with five good char- 
acters from respectable places, would be herdin’ wid the hay- 
thens. The saints forgive me, but I’d be buried alive soon ’n 
put up wid a day longer. Sure, an’ I was a granehorn not 
to be lavin’ at onct when the missus kim into me kitchen wid 
her perlaver about the new waiter-man which was brought out 
from Californy. 

“‘He’ll be here the night,” says she, “‘and Kitty, it’s meself 
looks to you to be kind and patient wid him, for he’s a fur- 
riner,” says she, a kind o’ looking off. ‘‘Sure an’ it’s little I’ll 
hinder nor interfare wid him nor any other, mum,” says I, 
kind o’ stiff, for I minded me how these French waiters, wid 
their paper collars and brass rings on their fingers, isn’t com- 
pany for no gurril brought up dacint and honest. Och! sorra 
a bit I knew what was comin’ till the missus walked into me 
kitchen smilin’, and says, kind o’ schared, ‘‘Here’s Fing Wing, 
Kitty, an’ you’ll have too much sinse to mind his bein’ a little 
strange.” Wid that she shoots the doore; and I, misthrusting 
if I was tidied up sufficient for me fine buy wid his paper col- 
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lar, looks up and Holy fathers! may I never brathe 
another breath, but there stud a rale haythen Chineser a-grin- 
nin’ like he’d just come off a tay-box. If you’ll belave me, the 
crayture was that yeller it ’ud sicken you to see him; and 
sorra stich was on him but a black night-gown over his trousers, 
and the front of ’is head shaved claner nor a copper biler, and 
a black tail a-hanging down from behind, wid his two feet 
stook into the heathenestest shoes you ever set eyes on. Och! 
but I was up-stairs afore you could turn about, a-givin’ the 
missus warnin’; an’ only stopt wid her by her raisin’ me wages 
two dollars and playdin’ wid me how it was a Christian’s duty 
to bear wid haythins and taitch ’em all in our power—the 
saints save us! Well, the ways and trials I had wid that 
Chineser, Ann Ryan, I couldn’t be tellin’. Not a blissed 
thing cud I do but he’d be lookin’ on wid his eyes cocked up’ard 
like two poomp-handles, an’ he widdout a speck or a smitch 
o’ whiskers on him, and his finger-nails full a yard long. But 
it’s dying you’d be to see the missus a-larnin’ him, and he 
grinnin’ an’ waggin’ his pig-tail (which was pieced out long 
wid some black stoof, the haythen chate!), and gettin’ into 
her ways wonderful quick, I don’t deny, imitatin’ that sharp, 
you’d be shurprised, and ketchin’ and copyin’ things the best 
of us will do a-hurried wid work yet don’t want comin’ to the 
knowledge of the family—bad luck to him! 

Is it ate wid him? Arrah, an’ would I be sittin’ wid a hay- 
then, and he a-atin’ wid drumsticks—yes, an’ atin’ dogs an’ 
cats unknownst to me, I warrant you, which is the custom of 
them Chinesers, till the thought made me that sick I could die. 
An’ didn’t the crayture proffer to help me a wake ago come 
Toosday, an’ me a foldin’ down me clane clothes for the ironin’, 
an’ fill his haythen mouth wid water, an’ afore I could hinder 
squrrit it through his teeth stret over the best linen table-cloth 
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and fold it up tight, as innercent now as a baby, the dirty 
baste! But the worrest of all was the copyin’ he’d be doin’, 
till ye’d be distracted. It’s yerself knows the tinder feet that’s 
on me since ever I’ve bin in this counthry. Well, owin’ to that, 
I fell into the way o’ slippin’ me shoes off when I’d be settin’ 
down to pale the praties or the likes o’ that, and, do ye mind, 
that haythin would do the same thing after me whiniver the 
missus set him parin’ apples or tomaterses. The saints in 
heaven couldn’t have made him belave he cud kape the shoes 
on him when he’d be payling anything. 

Did I lave fur that? Faix an’ didn’t he get me into trouble 
wid my missus, the haythin? You’re aware yerself how the 
boondles comin’ from the grocery often contains more’n’ll go 
into anything dacently. So, for that matter, I’d now and then 
take out a sup o’ sugar, or flour, or tay, an’ wrap it in paper and 
put it in me bit of a box tucked under the ironin’ blankit the 
how it cuddent be bodderin’ any one. Well, what should it 
be, but this blessed Sathurday morn the missus was a-spakin’ 
pleasant and respecful wid me in me kitchen, when the grocer 
boy comes in an’ stands fornenst her wid his boondles, an’ 
she motions like to Fing Wing (which I never would call him 
by that name nor any other but just haythin); she motions to 
him, she does, for to take the boondles an’ empty out the sugar 
an’ what not where they belongs. If you’ll belave me, Ann 
Ryan, what did that blatherin’ Chineser do but take out a sup 
o’ sugar, an’ a handful o’ tay, an’ a bit o’ chaze, right afore 
the missus, wrap them into bits o’ paper, an’ I spacheless wid 
shurprise, an’ he the next minute up wid the ironin’ blankit 
and pullin’ out me box wid a show o’ bein’ sly to put them in. 
Och, the Lord forgive me, but I clutched it, and the missus 
sayin’, “‘O Kitty!” in a way that ’ud curdle your blood. ‘‘He’s 
a haythin nager,” says I. ‘I’ve found you out,” says she. 
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“Tl arrist him,” says I. ‘It’s you ought to be arristed,”’ says 
she. ‘“‘You won’t,” says I. “TI will,” says she; and so it 
went, till she give me such sass as I cuddent take from no lady, 
an’ I give her warnin’ an’ left that instant, an’ she a-pointin’ 
to the doore. 
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A Dinner with Colonel Carter 


WHAT a cozy, charming interior, this dining-room of the 
colonel’s! It had once been two rooms, and two very small 
ones at that, divided by folding doors. From out the rear one 
there had opened a smaller room answering to the space 
occupied by the narrow hall and staircase in front. All the 
interior partitions and doors dividing these three rooms had been 
knocked away at some time in its history, leaving an L interior 
having two windows in front and three in the rear. 

Some one of its former occupants, more luxurious than the 
others, had paneled the walls of this now irregular-shaped apart- 
ment with a dark wood running half-way to the low ceiling 
badly smoked and blackened by time, and had built two fire- 
places—an open wood fire which laughed at me from behind 
my own andirons, and an old-fashioned English grate set into 
the chimney with wide hobs—convenient and necessary for 
the various brews and mixtures for which the colonel was 
famous. 

Midway, equally warmed by both fires, stood the table, its 
center freshened by a great dish of celery, white and crisp, 
with covers for three on a snow-white cloth resplendent in 
old India blue, while at each end shone a pair of silver 
coasters—heirlooms from Carter Hall—one holding a cut- 
glass decanter of Madeira, the other awaiting its customary 
bottle of claret. 

On the hearth before the wood-fire rested a pile of plates, 
also India blue, and on the mantel over the grate stood a row 
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of bottles adapting themselves, like all good foreigners, to the 
rigors of our climate. Add a pair of silver candelabra with 
candles—the colonel despised gas—dark red curtains drawn 
close, three or four easy chairs, a few etchings and sketches 
loaned from my studio, together with a modest sideboard at the 
end of the L, and you have the salient features of a room so 
inviting and restful that you wanted life made up of one long 
dinner, continually served within its hospitable walls. 

But I hear the colonel calling down the back stairs: 

“Not a minute over eighteen, Chad. You ruined those 
ducks last Sunday.” 

The next moment he had me by both hands. 

“My dear major, I am pa’alized to think I kep’ you waitin’. 
Just up from my office. Been workin’ like a slave, suh. Only 
five minutes to dress befo’ dinner. Have a drop of sherry and 
a dash of bitters, or shall we wait for Fitzpatrick? No? All 
right! He should have been here befo’ this. You don’t know 
Fitz? Most extraord’nary man; a great mind, suh; literature, 
science, politics, finance, everything at his fingers’ ends. He 
has been of the greatest service to me since I have been in New 
York in this railroad enterprise, which I am happy to say is 
now reachin’ a culmination. You shall hear all about it after 
dinner. Put yo’ body in that chair and yo’ feet on the fender— 
my fire and yo’ fender! No, Fitz’s fender and yo’ andirons! 
Charmin’ combination!” 

It is always one of my delights to watch the colonel as he 
busies himself about the room, warming a big chair for his 
guests, punching the fire, brushing the sparks from the pile of 
plates, and testing the temperature of the claret lovingly with 
the palms of his hands. 

He is perhaps fifty years of age, tall and slightly built. His 
iron-gray hair is brushed straight back from his forehead, over- 
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lapping his collar behind. His eyes are deep-set and twinkling; 
nose prominent; cheeks slightly sunken; brow wide and high; 
and chin and jaw strong and marked. His mustache droops 
over a firm, well-cut mouth and unites at its ends with a gray 
goatee which rests on his shirt-front. 

Like most Southerners living away from great cities, his 
voice is soft and low, and tempered with a cadence that is 
delicious. 

He wears a black broadcloth coat—a double-breasted gar- 
ment—with similar colored waistcoat and trousers, a turn- 
down collar, a shirt of many plaits which is under-starched and 
overwrinkled but always clean, large cuffs very much frayed, a 
narrow black or white-tie, and low shoes with white cotton 
stockings. 

This black broadcloth coat, by the way, is quite the most 
interesting feature of the colonel’s costume. So many changes 
are constantly made in its general make-up that you never 
quite believe it is theesame ill-buttoned, shiny garment until 
you become familiar with its possibilities. 

When the colonel has a funeral or other serious matter on 
his mind, this coat is buttoned close up under his chin, showing 
only the upper edge of his white collar, his gaunt throat, and the 
stray end of a black cravat. When he is invited to dinner he 
buttons it lower down, revealing as well a bit of his plaited 
shirt; and when it is a wedding this old stand-by is thrown 
wide open, discovering a stiff, starched, white waistcoat with 
ivory buttons and snowy neck-cloth. 

These several make-ups used once to surprise me, and I often 
found myself insisting that the looseness and grace with which 
this garment flapped about the colonel’s thin legs was only 
possible in a brand-new coat having all the spring and lightness 
of youth in its seams. Iwas always mistaken. I had only to 
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look at the mismated buttons and the raveled edge of the 
lining fringing the tails. It was the same coat. 

The colonel wore to-night the lower-button style with the 
white tie. It was indeed the adjustment of this necessary 
article which had consumed the five minutes passed in his dress- 
ing-room, slightly lengthened by the time necessary to trim 
his cuffs—a little nicety which he rarely overlooked and which 
it mortified him to forget. 

What a frank, generous, tender-hearted fellow he is! happy 
as a boy; hospitable to the verge of beggary; enthusiastic as he is 
visionary; simple as he is genuine. A Virginian of good birth, 
fair education, and limited knowledge of the world and of men, 
proud of his ancestry, proud of his State, and proud of himself; 
believing in States’ rights, slavery, and the Confederacy; and 
away down in the bottom of his soul still clinging to the belief 
that the poor white trash of the earth includes about everybody 
outside of Fairfax County. 

With these antecedents it is easy to see that his “‘reconstruc- 
tion” is as hopeless as that of the famous Greek frieze, out- 
wardly whole and yet always a patchwork. So he chafes con- 
tinually under what he believes to be the tyranny and despotism 
of an undefined autocracy, which, in a general way, he calls 
“the Government,” but which really refers to the distribution 
of certain local offices in his own immediate vicinity. 

When he hands you his card it bears this unabridged inscrip- 
tion: 


COLONEL GEORGE FAIRFAX CARTER, 


OF CARTER HALL, 


Cartersville, Virginia. 
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He omits “ United States of America,” simply because it would 
add nothing to his identity or his dignity. 


“There’s Fitz,” said the colonel as a sharp double knock 
sounded at the outer gate; and the next instant a stout, thick- 
set, round-faced man of forty, with merry, bead-like eyes 
protected by big bowed spectacles, pushed open the door, and 
peered in good-humoredly. 

The colonel sprang forward and seized him by both 
shoulders. 

“What the devil do you mean, Fitz, by comin’ ten minutes 
late? Don’t you know, suh, that the burnin’ of a canvasback 
is a crime? 

“Stuck in the snow? Well, I’ll forgive you this once, but 
Chad won’t. Give me yo’ coat—bless me! it is as wet as a 
setter dog. Now put yo’ belated carcass into this chair which 
I have been warmin’ for you, right next to my dearest old friend, 
the major. Major, Fitz!—Fitz, the major! Take hold of 
each other. Does my heart good to get you both together. 
Have you brought a copy of the prospectus of our railroad? 
You know I want the major in with us on the groun’ flo’. But 
after dinner—not a word befo’.”’ 

This railroad was thecolonel’s only hope for the impoverished 
acres of Carter Hall, but lately saved from foreclosure by the 
generosity of his aunt, Miss Nancy Carter, who had redeemed 
it with almost all her savings, the house and half of the outlying 
lands being thereupon deeded to her. The other half reverted 
to the colonel. : 

I explained to Fitz immediately after his hearty greeting that 
I was a humble landscape painter, and not a major at all, hav- 
ing not the remotest connection with any military organization 
whatever; but that the colonel always insisted upon surround- 
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ing himself with a staff, and that my promotion was in con- 
formity with this habit. 

The colonel laughed, seized the poker, and rapped three times 
on the floor. A voice from the kitchen rumbled up: 

“Comin? j-sabl”? 

It was Chad “‘dishin’ the dinner” below, his explanations 
increasing in distinctness as he pushed the rear door open with 
his foot—both hands being occupied with the soup tureen, which 
he bore aloft and placed at the head of the table. 

In a moment more he retired to the outer hall and reappeared 
brilliant in white jacket and apron. Then he ranged himself 
behind the colonel’s chair and with great dignity announced 
that dinner was served. 

“Come, major! Fitz, sit where you can warm yo’ back— 
you are not thawed out yet. One minute, gentlemen—an old 
custom of my ancestors which I never omit.” 

The blessing was asked with becoming reverence; there was a 
slight pause, and then the colonel lifted the cover of the tureen 
and sent a savory cloud of incense to the ceiling. 

The soup was a cream of something with baby crabs. There 
was also a fish—boiled—with slices of hard-boiled eggs fringing 
the dish, ovaled by a hedge of parsley and supplemented by 
a pyramid of potatoes with their jackets ragged as tramps. 
Then a ham, brown and crisp, and bristling all over with 
cloves. 

Then the ducks! 

It was beautiful to see the colonel’s face when Chad, with a 
bow like a folding jack-knife, held this dish before him. 

“Lay ’em here, Chad—right under my nose. Now hand me 
that pile of plates sizzlin’ hot, and give that caarvin’-knife a turn 
or two across the hearth. Major, dip a bit of celery in the salt 
and follow it with a mou’ful of claret. It will prepare yo’ 
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palate for the kind of food we raise gentlemen on down my way. 
See that red blood, suh, followin’ the knife!” é 

“Suit you, marsa?” Chad never forgot his slave days. 

“To a turn, Chad—I wouldn’t take a thousand dollars for 
you,” replied the colonel, relapsing as unconsciously into an 
old habit. 

It was not to be wondered at that the colonel loved a good 
dinner. To dine well was with him an inherited instinct—one 
of the necessary preliminaries to all the important duties in life. 
To share with you his last crust was a part of his religion; to 
eat alone, a crime. 

“There, major,” said the colonel as Chad laid the smoking 
plate before me, “‘is the breast of a bird that fo’ days ago was 
divin’ for wild celery within fo’ty miles of Caarter Hall. My 
dear old aunt Nancy sends me a pair every week, bless her 
sweet soul! Fill yo’ glasses and let us drink to her health and 
happiness.’’ Here the colonel rose from his chair: “‘ Gentlemen, 
the best thing on this earth—a true Southern lady! 

“Now, Chad, the red pepper.” 

‘No jelly, colonel?” said Fitz, with an eye on the sideboard. 

“Jelly? No, suh; not a suspicion of it. A pinch of salt, a 
dust of cayenne, then shut yo’ eyes and mouth, and don’t open 
them ’cept for a drop of good red wine. It is the salt marsh in 
the early mornin’ that you are tastin’, suh—not molasses candy. 
You Nawtherners don’t really treat a canvasback with any 
degree of respect. You ought never to come into his presence 
when he lies in state without takin’ off yo’ hats. That may be 
one reason why he skips over the Nawthern States when he 
takes his annual fall outin’.””. And he laughed heartily. 

“But you use it on vension?” argued Fitz. 

“Venison is diff’ent, suh. That game lives on moose buds, 
the soft inner bark of the sugar-maple, and the tufts of sweet 
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grass. There is a propriety and justice in his endin’ his days 
smothered in sweets; but the wild duck, suh, is bawn of the salt 
ice, braves the storm, and lives a life of peyil and hardship. 
You don’t degrade a oyster, a soft-shell crab, or a clam with 
confectionery; why a canvasback duck? 

““Now, Chad, serve coffee.” 

The colonel pushed back his chair, and opened a drawer in a 
table on his right, producing three small clay pipes with reed 
stems and a buckskin bag of tobacco. This he poured out on a 
plate, breaking the coarser grains with the palms of his hands, 
and filling the pipes with the greatest care. 

Fitz watched him curiously, and when he reached for the 
third pipe, said: 

““No, colonel, none for me; smoke a cigar—got a pocketful.” 

“Smoke yo’ own cigars, will you, and in the presence of a 
Virginian? I don’t believe you have got a drop of Irish blood 
left in yo’ veins, or you would take this pipe.” 

“Too strong for me,’”’ remonstrated Fitz. 

“Throw that villainous device away, I say, Fitz, and surprise 
yo’ nostrils with a whiff of this. Virginia tobacco, suh—raised 
at Caartersville—cured by my own servants. No? Well, you 
will, major. Here, try that; every breath of it is a nosegay,” 
said the colonel, turning to me. 

“But, colonel,’ continued Fitz, with a sly twinkle in his 
eye, “‘your tobacco pays no tax. With a debt like ours, it is the 
duty of every good citizen to pay his share of it. Half the cost 
of this cigar goes to the Government.” 

It was a red flag to the colonel, and he laid down his pipe 
and faced Fitz squarely. 

“Tax! On our own productions, suh! Raised on our own 
land! Are you again forgettin’ that you are an Irishman and 
becomin’ one of these money-makin’ Yankees? Haven’t we 
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suffe’d enough—robbed of our property, our lands confiscated, 
our slaves torn from us; nothin’ left but our honor and the shoes 
we stand in!” 

The colonel on cross-examination could not locate any par- 
ticular wholesale robbery, but it did not check the flow of his 
indignation. 

“Take, for instance, the town of Caartersville: look at that 
peaceful village which for mo’ than a hundred years has en- 
joyed the privileges of free government; and not only Caarters- 
ville, but all our section of the State.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with Cartersville?’ asked Fitz, 
lighting his cigar. 

““Mattah, suh! Just look at the degradation it fell into 
hardly ten years ago. A Yankee jedge jurisdictin’ our laws, a 
Yankee sheriff enfo’cin’ ’em, and a Yankee postmaster dis- 
tributin’ letters and sellin’ postage-stamps.”’ 

‘But they were elected all right, colonel, and represented the 
will of the people.” 

‘“What people? Yo’ people, not mine. No, my dear Fitz, 
the Administration succeeding the war treated us shamefully, 
and will go down to postehity as infamous.” 

The colonel here left his chair and began pacing the floor, 
his indignation rising at every step. 

“To give you an idea, suh,”’ he continued, “‘of what we 
Southern people suffe’d immediately after the fall of the Con- 
federacy, let me state a case that came under my own observa- 
tion. 

‘Colonel Temple Talcott of F’okeer County, Virginia, came 
into Talcottville one mornin’, suh—a town settled by his 
ancestors—ridin’ upon his horse—or rather a mule belongin’ to 
his overseer. Colonel Talcott, suh, belonged to one of the vehy 
fust families in Virginia. He was a son of Jedge Thaxton 
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Talcott, and grandson of General Snowden Stafford Talcott of 
the Revolutionary War. Now, suh, let me tell you right here 
that the Talcott blood is as blue as the sky, and that every 
gentleman bearin’ the name is known all over the county as a 
man whose honor is dearer to him than his life, and whose 
word is as good as his bond. Well, suh, on this mornin’ 
Colonel Talcott left his plantation in charge of his overseer— 
he was workin’ it on shares—and rode through his estates to his 
ancestral town, some five miles distant. It is true, suh, these 
estates were no longer in his name, but that had no bearin’ 
on the events that followed; he ought to have owned them, 
and would have done so but for some vehy ungentlemanly 
fo’closure proceedin’s which occurred immediately after the war. 

“On arriving at Talcottville the colonel dismounted, handed 
the reins to his servant—or perhaps one of the niggers around 
the do’—and entered the post-office. Now, suh, let me tell 
you that one month befo’ the Government, contrary to the 
express wishes of a great many of our leadin’ citizens, had sent 
a Yankee postmaster to Talcottville to administer the postal 
affairs of that town. No sooner had this man taken possession 
than he began to be exclusive, suh, and to put on airs. The 
vehy fust air he put on was to build a fence in his office and 
compel our people to transact their business through a hole. 
This in itself was vehy gallin’, suh, for up to that time the mail 
had always been dumped out on the table in the stage office 
and every gentleman had he’ped himself. The next thing was 
the closin’ of his mail-bags at a hour fixed by himself. This 
became a great inconvenience to our citizens, who were often 
late in finishin’ their correspondence, and who had always found 
our former postmaster willin’ either to hold the bag over until 
the next day, or to send it across to Drummondtown by a boy 


to catch a later train. 
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“‘Well, suh, Colonel Talcott’s mission to the post-office was 
to mail a letter to his factor in Richmond, Va., on business 
of the utmost importance to himself—namely, the raisin’ of a 
small loan upon his share of the crop. Not the crop that was 
planted, suh, but the crop that he expected to plant. 

“Colonel Talcott approached the hole, and, with that 
Chesterfieldian manner which has distinguished the Talcotts 
for mo’ than two centuries, asked the postmaster for the loan of 
a three-cent postage-stamp. 

“To his astonishment, suh, he was refused. 

“Think of a Talcott in his own county town bein’ refused a 
three-cent postage-stamp by a low-lived Yankee, who had never 
known a gentleman in his life! The colonel’s first impulse was 
to haul the scoundrel through the hole and carve him; but then 
he remembered that he was a Talcott and could not demean 
himself, and, drawin’ himself up again with that manner which 
was grace itself, he requested the loan of a three-cent postage- 
stamp until he should communicate with his factor in Rich- 
mond, Va.; and again he was refused. Well, suh, what was 
there left for a high-toned Southern gentleman to do? Colonel 
Talcott drew his revolver and shot that Yankee scoundrel 
through the heart, and killed him on the spot. 

‘‘And now, suh, comes the most remarkable part of this story. 
If it had not been for Major Tom Yancey, Jedge Kerfoot, and 
myself, there would have been a lawsuit.” 

Fitz lay back in his chair and roared. 

*fAnd they did not hang the colonel?” 

“Hang a Talcott! No, suh; we don’t hang gentlemen down 
our way. Jedge Kerfoot vehy properly charged the coroner’s 
jury that it was a matter of self-defense, and Colonel Talcott 
was not detained mo’ than haalf an hour.” | 

The colonel stopped, unlocked a closet in the sideboard, and 
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produced a black bottle labeled in ink, ‘Old Cherry Bounce, 
1848.” 

“You must excuse me, gentlemen, but the discussion of 
these topics has quite unnerved me. Allow me to share with 
you a thimbleful.” 

Fitz drained his glass, cast his eyes upward, and said solemnly, 
““To the repose of the postmaster’s soul.” 

—‘‘Colonel Carter of Cartersville.” 
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As I do not suppose the most gentle of readers will believe 
that anybody’s sponsors in baptism ever wilfully assumed the 
responsibility of such a name, I may as well state that I have 
reason to infer that Melons was simply the nickname of a 
small boy I once knew. If he had any other, I never knew it. 

Various theories were often projected by me to account for 
this strange cognomen. His head, which was covered with a 
transparent down, like that which clothes very small chickens, 
plainly permitting the scalp to show through, to an imagina- 
tive mind might have suggested that succulent vegetable. 
That his parents, recognizing some poetical significance in 
the fruits of the season, might have given this name to an 
August child, was an Oriental explanation. That from his 
infancy he was fond of indulging in melons seémed on the 
whole the most likely, particularly as Fancy was not bred in 
McGinnis’s Court. He dawned upon me as Melons. His 
proximity was indicated by shrill, youthful voices as ‘‘Ah, 
Melons!” or playfully, ‘Hi, Melons!” or authoritatively, 
“You Melons!” 

McGinnis’s Court was a democratic expression of some 
obstinate and radical property-holder. Occupying a limited 
space between two fashionable thoroughfares, it refused to 
conform to circumstances, but sturdily paraded its unkempt 
glories, and frequently asserted itself in ungrammatical lan- 
guage. My window—a rear room on the ground floor—in 
this way derived blended light and shadow from the court. 
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So low was the window-sill, that had I been the least disposed 
to somnambulism it would have broken out under such favor- 
able auspices, and I should have haunted McGinnis’s Court. 
My speculations as to the origin of the court were not alto- 
gether gratuitous, for by means of this window I once saw 
the Past as through a glass darkly. It was a Celtic shadow 
that early one morning obstructed my ancient lights. It 
seemed to belong to an individual with a pea-coat, a stubby 
pipe, and bristling beard. He was gazing intently at the 
court, resting on a heavy cane, somewhat in the way that 
heroes dramatically visit the scenes of their boyhood. As 
there was little of architectural beauty in the court, I came to 
the conclusion that it was McGinnis looking after his prop- 
erty. The fact that he carefully kicked a broken bottle out 
of the road somewhat strengthened me in the opinion. But 
he presently walked away, and the court knew him no more. 
He probably collected his rents by proxy—if he collected them 
at all. 

Beyond Melons, of whom all this is purely introductory, 
there was little to interest the most sanguine and hopeful na- 
ture. In common with all such localities, a great deal of 
washing was done, in comparison with the visible results. 
There was always something whisking on the line, and always 
something whisking through the court that looked as if it 
ought to be there. A fish-geranium—of all plants kept for 
the recreation of mankind certainly the greatest illusion— 
straggled under the window. Through its dusty leaves I 
caught the first glance of Melons. 

His age was about seven. He looked older, from the ven- 
erable whiteness of his head, and it was impossible to conjec- 
ture his size, as he always wore clothes apparently belonging 
to some shapely youth of nineteen. A pair of pantaloons that, 
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when sustained by a single suspender, completely equipped 
him, formed his every-day suit. How with this lavish super- 
fluity of clothing he managed to perform the surprising gym- 
nastic feats it had been my privilege to witness, I have never 
been able to tell. His ‘‘turning the crab,” and other minor 
dislocations, were always attended with success. It was not 
an unusual sight at any hour of the day to find Melons sus- 
pended on a line, or to see his venerable head appearing above 
the roofs of the outhouses. Melons knew the exact height of 
every fence in the vicinity, its facilities for scaling, and the 
possibility of seizure on the other side. His more peaceful 
and quieter amusements consisted in dragging a disused boiler 
by a large string, with hideous outcries, to imaginary fires. 
Melons was not gregarious in his habits. A few youths of 
his own age sometimes called upon him, but they eventually 
became abusive, and their visits were more strictly predatory 
incursions for old bottles and junk which formed the staple of 
McGinnis’s Court. Overcome by loneliness one day, Melons 
inveigled a blind harper into the court. For two hours did 
that wretched man prosecute his unhallowed calling unrec- 
ompensed, and going round and round the court, apparently 
under the impression that it was some other place, while Melons 
surveyed him from an adjoining fence with calm satisfaction. 
It was this absence of conscientious motive that brought 
Melons into disrepute with his aristocratic neighbors. Orders 
were issued that no child of wealthy and pious parentage 
should play with him. This mandate, as a matter of course, 
invested Melons with a fascinating interest to them. Ad- 
miring glances were cast at Melons from nursery windows. 
Baby fingers beckoned to him. Invitations to tea (on wood 
and pewter) were lisped to him from aristocratic back-yards. 
It was evident he was looked upon as a pure and noble being, 
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untrammeled by the conventionalities of parentage, and physic- 
ally as well as mentally exalted above them. One afternoon 
an unusual commotion prevailed in the vicinity of McGinnis’s 
Court. Looking from my window I saw Melons perched on 
the roof of a stable, pulling up a rope by which one ‘‘Tommy,”’ 
an infant scion of an adjacent and wealthy house, was sus- 
pended in midair. In vain the female relatives of Tommy 
congregated in the back-yard expostulated with Melons; in 
vain the unhappy father shook his fist at him. Secure in his 
position, Melons redoubled his exertions and at last landed 
Tommy on the roof. Then it was that the humiliating fact 
was disclosed that Tommy had been acting in collusion with 
Melons. He grinned delightedly back at his parents, as if 
“by merit raised to that bad eminence.’’? Long before the 
ladder arrived that was to succor him, he became the sworn 
ally of Melons, and, I regret to say, incited by the same auda- 
cious boy ‘‘chaffed” his own flesh and blood below him. He 
was eventually taken, though of course Melons escaped. But 
Tommy was restricted to the window after that, and the com- 
panionship was limited to ‘‘Hi Melons!” and “You, Tommy!” 
and Melons to all practical purposes lost him forever. I 
looked afterward to see some signs of sorrow on Melons’s part, 
but in vain; he buried his grief, if he had any, somewhere in 
his one voluminous garment. 

About this time my opportunities of knowing Melons be- 
came more extended. I was engaged in filling a void in the 
literature of the Pacific coast. As this void was a pretty 
large one, and as I was informed that the Pacific coast lan- 
guished under it, I set apart two hours each day to this work of 
filling in. It was necessary that I should adopt a methodical 
system, so I retired from the world and locked myself in my 
room at a certain hour each day, after coming from my office. 
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I then carefully drew out my portfolio and read what I had 
written the day before. This would suggest some alterations, 
and I would carefully rewrite it. During this operation I 
would turn to consult a book of reference, which invariably 
proved extremely interesting and attractive. It would gen- 
erally suggest another and better method of “‘filling in.” Turn- 
ing this method over reflectively in my mind, I would finally 
commence the new method which I eventually abandoned for 
the original plan. At this time I would become convinced 
that my exhausted faculties demanded a cigar. The opera- 
tion of lighting a cigar usually suggested that a little quiet re- 
flection and meditation would be of service to me, and I always 
allowed myself to be guided by prudential instincts. Eventu- 
ally, seated by my window, as before stated, Melons asserted 
himself. Though our conversation rarely went further than 
“Hello, Mister!” and ‘Ah, Melons!” a vagabond instinct 
we felt in common implied a communion deeper than words. 
Thus time passed, often beguiled by gymnastics on the fence 
or line (always with an eye to my window), until dinner 
was announced and I found a more practical void required 
my attention. An unlooked-for incident drew us in closer 
relation. 

A seafaring friend just from a tropical voyage had presented 
me with a bunch of bananas. They were not quite ripe, and 
I hung them before my window to mature in the sun of Mc- 
Ginnis’s Court, whose forcing qualities were remarkable. 
In the mysteriously mingled odors of ship and shore which 
they diffused throughout my room there was lingering remi- 
niscence of low latitudes. But even that joy was fleeting and 
evanescent: they never reached maturity. 

Coming home one day, as I turned the corner of that fash- 
ionable thoroughfare before alluded to, I met a small boy eating 
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a banana. There was nothing remarkable in that, but as I 
neared McGinnis’s Court I presently met another small boy, 
also eating a banana. A third small boy engaged in a like 
occupation obtruded a painful coincidence upon my mind. 
I leave the psychological reader to determine the exact corre- 
lation between the circumstance and the sickening sense of 
loss that overcame me on witnessing it. I reached my room 
—and found the bunch of bananas was gone. 

There was but one that knew of their existence, but one who 
frequented my window, but one capable of gymnastic effort 
to procure them, and that was—I blush to say it—Melons. 
Melons, the depredator—Melons, despoiled by larger boys 
of his ill-gotten booty, or reckless and indiscreetly liberal; 
Melons—now a fugitive on some neighborhood housetop. I 
lit a cigar and, drawing my chair to the window, sought 
surcease of sorrow in the contemplation of the fish-geranium. 
In a few moments something white passed my window at 
about the level of the edge. There was no mistaking that 
hoary head, which now represented to me only aged iniquity. 
It was Melons, that venerable, juvenile hypocrite. 

He affected not to observe me, and would have withdrawn 
quietly, but that horrible fascination which causes the murderer 
to revisit the scene of his crime impelled him toward my 
window. 

I smoked calmly and gazed at him without speaking. 

He walked several times up and down the court with a half- 
rigid, half-belligerent expression of eye and shoulder, intended 
to represent the carelessness of innocence. 

Once or twice he stopped, and putting his arms their whole 
‘length into his capacious trousers, gazed with some interest at 
the additional width they thus acquired. Then he whistled. 
The singular conflicting conditions of John Brown’s body 
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and soul were at that time beginning to attract the attention of 
youth, and Melons’s performance of that melody was always 
remarkable. But to-day he whistled falsely and shrilly between 
his teeth. 

At last he met my eye. He winced slightly, but recovered 
himself, and going to the fence stood for a few moments on 
his hands, with his bare feet quivering in the air. Then he 
turned toward me and threw out a conversational preliminary: 

“They is a cirkis”—said Melons gravely, hanging with his 
back to the fence and his arms twisted around the palings—‘“‘a 
cirkis over yonder!””—indicating the locality with his foot— 
“‘with hosses and hossback riders. They is a man wot rides 
six hosses to onct—six hosses to onct—and nary saddle” —and 
he paused in expectation. 

Even this equestrian novelty did not affect me. [I still 
kept a fixed gaze on Melons’s eye, and he began to tremble and 
visibly shrink in his capacious garment. Some other desperate 
means—conversation with Melons was always a desperate 
means—must be resorted to. He recommenced more artfully: 

“Do you know Carrots?” 

Thad a faint remembrance of a boy of that euphonious name, 
with scarlet hair, who was a playmate and persecutor of Melons. 
But I said nothing. 

“Carrots is a bad boy. Killed a policeman onct. Wears 
a dirk-knife in his boots. Saw him to-day looking in your 
windy.” 

I felt that this must end here. I rose sternly and addressed 
Melons. 

“Melons, this is all irrelevant and impertinent to the case. 
You took those bananas. Your proposition regarding Carrots, 
even if I were inclined to accept it as credible information, does 
not alter the material issue. You took those bananas. The 
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offense under the statutes of California is felony. How far 
Carrots may have been accessory to the fact either before or 
after it is not my intention at present to discuss. The act is 
complete. Your present conduct shows the animo jurandi to 
have been equally clear.” 

By the time I had finished this exordium Melons had disap- 
peared, as I fully expected. 

He never reappeared. The remorse that I have experienced 
for the part I had taken in what I fear may have resulted in his 
utter and complete extermination, alas! he may not know, 
except through these pages. For I have never seen him since. 
Whether he ran away and went to sea to reappear at some 
future day as the most ancient of mariners, or whether he 
buried himself completely in his trousers, I never shall know. 
I have read the papers anxiously for accounts of him. I have 
gone to the police office in the vain attempt of identifying him 
as a lost child. But I never saw him or heard of him since. 
Strange fears have sometimes crossed my mind that his vener- 
able appearance may have been actually the result of senility, 
and that he may have been gathered peacefully to his fathers in 
a green old age. I have even had doubts of his existence, and 
have sometimes thought that he was providentially and mys- 
teriously offered to fill the void I have before alluded to. In 
that hope I have written these pages. 

— ‘Mrs. Skaggs’s Husbands, and Other Sketches.” 
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The Society upon the Stanislaus 


I RESIDE at Table Mountain, and my name is Truthful James; 
I am not up to small deceit, or any sinful games; 

And [’ll tell in simple language what I know about the row 
That broke up our Society upon the Stanislow. 


But first I would remark, that it is not a proper plan 

For any scientific gent to whale his fellow man, 

And, if a member don’t agree with his peculiar whim, 

To lay for that same member for to “put a head” on him. 


Now, nothing could be finer or more beautiful to see 
Than the first six months’ proceedings of that same society, 
Till Brown of Calaveras brought a lot of fossil bones 
That he found within a tunnel near the tenement of Jones. 


Then Brown he read a paper, and he reconstructed there, 

From those same bones an animal that was extremely rare, 

And Jones then asked the chair for a suspension of the rules, 

Till he could prove that those same bones was one of his lost 
mules. 


Then Brown he smiled a bitter smile, and said he was at 
fault; 
It seemed he had been trespassing on Jones’s family vault; 
He was a most sarcastic man, this quiet Mr. Brown, 
And on several occasions he had cleaned out the town. 
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Now, I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 

To say another is an ass—at least, to all intent; 
Nor should the individual who happens to be meant 
Reply by heaving rocks at him to any great extent. 


Then Abner Dean of Angel’s raised a point of order—when 

A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the abdomen, 

And he smiled a kind of sickly smile, and curled up on the 
floor, 

And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more. 


For, in less time than I write it, every member did engage 

In a warfare with the remnants of a paleozoic age; 

And the way they heaved those fossils in their anger was a sin, 

Till the skull of an old mammoth caved the head of Thompson 
in. 


And this is all I have to say of these improper games, 
For I live at Table Mountain, and my name is Truthful 
James; 
And I’ve told in simple language what I know about the row 
That broke up our Society upon the Stanislow. 
—‘“‘ Complete Poetical Works.” 


To the Phocene Skull 
A Geological Address 


‘“‘SpEAK, Oh, man, less recent! Fragmentary fossil! 
Primal pioneer of pliocene formation, 
Hid in lowest drifts below the earliest stratum 
Of volcanic tufa! 
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‘Older than the beasts, the oldest Paleotherium; 
Older than the trees, the oldest Cryptogamy; 
Older than the hills, those infantile eruptions 

Of earth’s epidermis! 


“‘Eo—Mio—Plio—whatsoe’er the ‘cene’ was 
That those vacant sockets filled with awe and wonder— 
Whether shores Devonian or Silurian beaches— 
Tell us thy strange story! 


‘Or has the professor slightly antedated 
By some thousand years thy advent on this planet, 
Giving thee an air that’s somewhat better fitted 
For cold-blooded creatures? 


‘Wert thou true spectator of that mighty forest 
When above thy head the stately Sigillaria 
Reared its columned trunks in that remote and distant 
Carboniferous epoch? 


“Tell us of that scene—the dim and watery woodland 
Songless, silent, hushed, with never bird or insect, 
Veiled with spreading fronds and screened with tall club- 

mosses, 
Lycopodiacea— 


“When beside thee walked the solemn Plesiosaurus, 
And around thee crept the festive Ichthyosaurus, 
While from time to time above thee flew and circled 

Cheerful Pterodactyls. 
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“Tell us of thy food—those half-marine refections, 
Crinoids on the shell and Brachiopods au naturel— 
Cuttlefish to which the piewvre of Victor Hugo 

Seems a periwinkle. 


“Speak, thou awful vestige of the Earth’s creation— 
Solitary fragment of remains organic! 
Tell the wondrous secret of thy past existence— 
Speak! thou oldest primate!” 


Even as I gazed, a thrill of the maxilla, 

And a lateral movement of the condyloid process, 

With post-pliocene sounds of healthy mastication, 
Ground the teeth together. 


And, from that imperfect dental exhibition, 

Stained with expressed juices of the weed Nicotian, 

Came these hollow accents, blent with softer murmurs 
Of expectoration: 


“Which my name is Bowers, and my crust was busted 
Falling down a shaft in Calaveras County, 
But I’d take it kindly if you’d send the pieces 
Home to old Missouri!” 
—“Complete Poetical Works.” 


Her Letter 


I’m sitting alone by the fire, 
Dressed just as I came from the dance, 
In a robe even you would admire— 
It cost a cool thousand in France; 
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I’m be-diamonded out of all reason, 
My hair is done up in a cue: 

In short, sir, ‘‘the belle of the season” 
Is wasting an hour on you. 


A dozen engagements I’ve broken; 
I left in the midst of a set; 
Likewise a proposal, half-spoken, 
That waits—on the stairs—for me yet. 
They say he’ll be rich—when he grows up— 
And then he adores me indeed. 
And you, sir, are turning your nose up, 
Three thousand miles off, as you read. 


“And how do I like my position ?” 
“‘And what do I think of New York?” 

“And now, in my higher ambition, 

With whom do I waltz, flirt, or talk?” 
‘And is n’t it nice to have riches, 

And diamonds and silks, and all that?” 
“And is n’t it a change to the ditches 

And tunnels of Poverty Flat?” 


Well, yes—if you saw us out driving 
Each day in the Park, four-in-hand— 
If you saw poor dear mama contriving 
To look supernaturally grand— 
If you saw papa’s picture, as taken 
By Brady, and tinted at that— 
You’d never suspect he sold bacon 
And flour at Poverty Flat. 
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And yet, just this moment, when sitting 
In the glare of the grand chandelier— 
In the bustle and glitter befitting 
The ‘‘finest soirée of the year”— 
In the mists of a gaze de Chambéry, 
And the hum of the smallest of talk— 
Somehow, Joe, I thought of the ‘‘ Ferry,” 
And the dance that we had on “‘ The Fork”; 


Of Harrison’s barn, with its muster 
Of flags festooned over the wall; 
Of the candles that shed their soft luster 
And tallow on head-dress and shawl; 
Of the steps that we took to one fiddle; 
Of the dress of my queer vis-a-vis, 
And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee; 


Of the moon that was quietly sleeping 
On the hill, when the time came to go; 
Of the few baby peaks that were peeping 
From under their bedclothes of snow; 
Of that ride—that to me was the rarest; 
Of—the something you said at the gate. 
Ah, Joe, then I was n’t an heiress 
To ‘‘the best-paying lead in the State! ” 


Well, well, it’s all past; yet it’s funny 
To think, as I stood in the glare 
Of fashion and beauty and money, 
That I should be thinking, right there, 
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Of some one who breasted high water, 
And swam the North Fork, and all that, 
Just to dance with old Folinsbee’s daughter, 

The Lily of Poverty Flat. 


But goodness! what nonsense I’m writing! 
(Mama says my taste still is low), 
Instead of my triumphs reciting, 
I’m spooning on Joseph—heigh-ho! 
And I’m to be “‘finished” by travel— 
Whatever’s the meaning of that— 
Oh! why did papa strike pay gravel 
In drifting on Poverty Flat? 


Good night—here’s the end of my paper; 
Good night—if the longitude please— 
For maybe, while wasting my taper, 
Your sun’s climbing over the trees. 
But know, if you haven’t got riches, 
And are poor, dearest Joe, and all that, 
That my heart’s somewhere there in the ditches, 
And you’ve struck it—on Poverty Flat. 
—“Complete Poetical Works.” 
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Plain Language from Truthful “fames; or, 
the Heathen Chinee 


Waicu I wish to remark— 
And my language is plain— 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 
Which the same I would rise to explain. 


Ah Sin was his name, 
And I shall not deny 

In regard to the same 
What that name might imply; 

But his smile it was pensive and childlike, 
As I frequent remarked to Bill Nye. 


It was August the third, 
And quite soft was the skies; 

Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise; 

Yet he played it that day upon William 
And me in a way I despise. 


Which we had a small game, 
And Ah Sin took a hand; 
It was euchre—the same 
He did not understand; 
But he smiled as he sat by the table 
With the smile that was childlike and bland. 
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Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that I grieve, 

And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve, 

Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers, 
And the same with intent to deceive. 


But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made 
Were quite frightful to see, 

Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 


Then I looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me; 

And he rose with a sigh, 
And said, ‘‘Can this be? 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor;” 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 


In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 

But the floor it was strewed 
Like the leaves on the strand 

With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding 
In the game “‘he did not understand.” 


In his sleeves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four packs, 
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Which was coming it strong, 
Yet I state but the facts. 

And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
What is frequent in tapers—that’s wax. 


Which is why I remark— 
And my language is plain— 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 
Which the same I am free to maintain. 
—“Complete Poetical Works.” 


Miggles 


WE were eight, including the driver. We had not spoken 
during the passage of the last six miles, since the jolting of the 
heavy vehicle over the roughening road had spoiled the Judge’s 
last poetical quotation. The tall man beside the Judge was 
asleep, his arm passed through the swaying strap and his head 
resting upon it—altogether a limp, helpless-looking object, as 
if he had hanged himself and been cut down too late. The 
French lady on the back seat was asleep, too, yet in a half-con- 
scious propriety of attitude, shown even in the disposition of the 
handkerchief which she held to her forehead and which par- 
tially veiled her face. The lady from Virginia City, traveling 
with her husband, had long since lost all individuality in a wild 
confusion of ribbons, veils, furs, and shawls. There was no 
sound but the rattling of wheels and the dash of rain upon the 
roof. Suddenly the stage stopped and we became dimly aware 
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of voices. The driver was evidently in the midst of an exciting 
colloquy with some one in the road, a colloquy of which such 
fragments as “bridge gone,” “‘twenty feet of water,” “can’t 
pass,” were occasionally distinguishable above the storm. Then 
came a lull, and a mysterious voice from the road shouted a 
parting adjuration— 

“Try Miggles’s.” 

We caught a glimpse of our leaders as the vehicle slowly 
turned, of a horseman vanishing through the rain, and we were 
evidently on our way to Miggles’s. 

Who and where was Miggles? The Judge, our authority, did 
not remember the name, and he knew the country thoroughly. 
The Washoe traveler thought Miggles must keep a hotel. We 
only knew that we were stopped by high water in front and rear, 
and that Miggles was our rock of refuge. A ten-minutes’ 
splashing through a tangled by-road, scarcely wide enough for 
the stage, and we drew up before a barred and boarded gate 
in a wide stone wall or fence about eight feet high. Evidently 
Miggles’s, and evidently Miggles did not keep a hotel. 

The driver got down and tried the gate. It was securely 
locked. 

““Miggles! Oh Miggles!” 

No answer. 

“‘Migg-ells! You Miggles!’”’ continued the driver, with ri- 
sing wrath. 

“Migglesy!”” joined in the expressman, persuasively. ‘Oh 
Miggy! Mig!” 

But no reply came from the apparently insensible Miggles. 
The Judge, who had finally got the window down, put his head 
out and propounded a series of questions, which, if answered 
categorically, would have undoubtedly elucidated the whole 
mystery, but which the driver evaded by replying that ‘if we 
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didn’t want to sit in the coach all night, we had better rise up and 
sing out for Miggles.”’ 

So we rose up and called on Miggles in chorus; then sepa- 
rately. And when we had finished, a Hibernian fellow-passen- 
ger from the roof called for ‘‘ Maygells!”’ whereat we all laughed. 
While we were laughing, the driver cried ‘‘Shoo!” 

We listened. To our infinite amazement the chorus of “‘ Mig- 
gles” was repeated from the other side of the wall, even to the 
final and supplemental ‘‘ Maygells.” 

‘Extraordinary echo,” said the Judge. 

“Extraordinary d—d skunk!” roared the driver, contemp- 
tuously. ‘‘Come out of that, Miggles, and show yourself! Be 
a man, Miggles! Don’t hide in the dark; I wouldn’t if I were 
you, Miggles,” continued Yuba Bill, now dancing about in an 
excess of fury. 

““Miggles!” continued the voice, ““Oh Miggles!” 

“My good man! Mr. Myghail!” said the Judge, softening 
the asperities of the name as much as possible, ‘‘consider the 
inhospitality of refusing shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather to helpless females. Really, my dear sir—” But a 
succession of ‘‘ Miggles,” ending in a burst of laughter, drowned 
his voice. 

Yuba Bill hesitated no longer. Taking a heavy stone from 
the road, he battered down the gate, and, with the expressman, 
entered the enclosure. We followed. Nobody was to be seen. 
In the gathering darkness all that we could distinguish was that 
we were in a garden—from the rose-bushes that scattered over 
us a minute spray from their dripping leaves—and before a long, 
rambling wooden building. 

“Do you know this Miggles?” asked the Judge of Yuba 
Bill. 

“No, nor don’t want to,” said Bill, shortly, who felt the 
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Pioneer Stage Company insulted in his person by the contu- 
macious Miggles. 

“But, my dear sir,” expostulated the Judge, as he thought 
of the barred gate. 

“‘Lookee here,” said Yuba Bill, with fine irony, ““hadn’t you 
better go back and sit in the coach till yer introduced? I’m 
going in,” and he pushed open the door of the building. 

A long room lighted only by the embers of a fire that was 
dying on the large hearth at its farther extremity; the walls 
curiously papered, and the flickering firelight bringing out its 
grotesque pattern; somebody sitting in a large armchair by the 
fireplace. All this we saw as we crowded together into the 
room, after the driver and expressman. 

“Hello! be you Miggles?” said Yuba Bill to the solitary 
occupant. 

The figure neither spoke nor stirred. Yuba Bill walked 
wrathfully toward it, and turned the eye of his coach-lantern 
upon its face. It was a man’s face, prematurely old and wrin- 
kled, with very large eyes, in which there was that expression of 
perfectly gratuitous solemnitv which I had sometimes seen in an 
owl’s. The large eyes wandered from Bill’s face to the lantern, 
and finally fixed their gaze on that luminous object, without 
further recognition. 

Bill restrained himself with an effort. 

“Miggles! Be you deaf? You ain’t dumb, anyhow, you 
know?” and Yuba Bill shook the insensate figure by the 
shoulder. 

To our great dismay, as Bill removed his hand, the venerable 
stranger apparently collapsed, sinking into half his size and an 
undistinguishable heap of clothing. 

“Well, dern my skin!” said Bill, looking appealingly at us, 
and hopelessly retiring from the contest. 
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The Judge now stepped forward, and we lifted the myste- 
rious invertebrate back into his original position. Bill was dis- 
missed with the lantern to reconnoiter outside, for it was evident 
that from the helplessness of this solitary man there must be 
attendance near at hand, and we all drew around the fire. The 
Judge, who had regained his authority, and had never lost his 
conversational amiability—standing before us with his back to 
the hearth—charged us, as an imaginary jury, as follows: 

“Tt is evident that either our distinguished friend here has 
reached that condition described by Shakespeare as ‘the sere and 
yellow leaf,’ or has suffered some premature abatement of his 
mental and physical faculties. Whether he is really the Mig- 
gles——” 

Here he was interrupted by “‘Miggles! Oh Miggles! Mig- 
glesy! Mig!” and in fact the whole chorus of Miggles in very 
much the same key as it had once before been delivered unto us. 

We gazed at each other for a moment in some alarm. The 
Judge, in particular, vacated his position quickly, as the voice 
seemed to come directly over his shoulder. The cause, how- 
ever, was soon discovered in a large magpie who was perched 
upon a shelf over the firepiace, and who immediately relapsed 
into a sepulchral silence, which contrasted singularly with his 
previous volubility. It was undoubtedly his voice which we had 
heard in the road, and our friend in the chair was not respon- 
sible for the discourtesy. Yuba Bill, who reentered the room 
after an unsuccessful search, was loath to accept the explana- 
tion, and still eyed the helpless sitter with suspicion. He had 
found a shed in which he had put up his horses, but came back 
dripping and skeptical. ‘‘Thar ain’t nobody but him within 
ten mile of the shanty, and that ’ar d—d old skeesicks knows 
re 

But the faith of the majority proved to be securely based. Bill 
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had scarcely ceased growling before we heard a quick step upon 
the porch, the trailing of a wet skirt, the door was flung open, 
and with a flash of white teeth, a sparkle of dark eyes, and an 
utter absence of ceremony or diffidence, a young woman entered, 
shut the door, and panting, leaned back against it. 

“Oh, if you please, I’m Miggles!” 

And this was Miggles! this bright-eyed, full-throated young 
woman, whose wet gown of coarse blue stuff could not hide the 
beauty of the feminine curves to which it clung; from the chest- 
nut crown of whose head, topped by a man’s oilskin sou’wester, 
to the little feet and ankles, hidden somewhere in the recesses 
of her boy’s brogans, all was grace; this was Miggles, laughing 
at us, too, in the most airy, frank, offhand manner imaginable. 

“You see, boys,” said she, quite out of breath, and holding 
one little hand against her side, quite unheeding the speechless 
discomfiture of our party, or the complete demoralization of 
Yuba Bill, whose features had relaxed into an expression of 
gratuitous and imbecile cheerfulness, ‘“‘you see, boys, I was 
mor’n two miles away when you passed down the road. I 
thought you might pull up here, and so I ran the whole way, 
knowing nobody was home but Jim,—and—and—I’m out of 
breath—and—that lets me out.” 

And here Miggles caught her dripping oilskin hat from her 
head, with a mischievous swirl that scattered a shower of rain- 
drops over us; attempted to put back her hair; dropped two hair- 
pins in the attempt; laughed, and sat down beside Yuba Bill, 
with her hands crossed lightly on her lap. 

The Judge recovered himself first, and essayed an extrav- 
agant compliment. 

“Tl trouble you for that hairpin,” said Miggles, gravely. 
Half a dozen hands were eagerly stretched forward; the miss- 
ing hairpin was restored to its fair owner; and Miggles, cross- 
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ing the room, looked keenly in the face of the invalid. The sol- 
emn eyes looked back at hers with an expression we had never 
seen before. Life and intelligence seemed to struggle back into 
the rugged face. Miggles laughed again—it was a singularly 
eloquent laugh—and turned her black eyes and white teeth 
once more toward us. 

“This afflicted person is—” hesitated the Judge. 

“Jim!” said Miggles. 

“Your father?” 

No.” 

“Brother?” 

ce No.” 

“Husband?” 

Miggles darted a quick, half-defiant glance at the two lady 
passengers, who I had noticed did not participate in the general 
masculine admiration of Miggles, and said gravely, ‘‘No; it’s 
Jim.” 

There was an awkward pause. The lady passengers moved 
closer to each other; the Washoe husband looked abstractedly 
at the fire; and the tall man apparently turned his eyes inward 
for self-support at this emergency. But Miggles’s laugh, which 
was very infectious, broke the silence. ‘‘Come,” she said 
briskly, “you must be hungry. Who’ll bear a hand to help me 
get tea?” 

She had no lack of volunteers. Ina few moments Yuba Bill 
was engaged like Caliban in bearing logs for this Miranda; the 
expressman was grinding coffee on the veranda; to myself the 
arduous duty of slicing bacon was assigned; and the Judge lent 
each man his good-humored and voluble counsel. And when 
Miggles, assisted by the Judge and our Hibernian “deck pas- 
senger,”’ set the table with all the available crockery, we had be- 
come quite joyous, in spite of the rain that beat against windows, 
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the wind that whirled down the chimney, the two ladies who 
whispered together in the corner, or the magpie who uttered a 
satirical and croaking commentary on their conversation from 
his perch above. In the now bright, blazing fire we could see 
that the walls were papered with illustrated journals, arranged 
with feminine taste and discrimination. The furniture was 
extemporized, and adapted from candle-boxes and packing- 
cases, and covered with gay calico or the skin of some animal. 
The armchair of the helpless Jim was an ingenious variation of 
a flour-barrel. There was neatness, and even a taste for the 
picturesque, to be seen in the few details of the long, low room. 

The meal was a culinary success. But more, it was a social 
triumph, chiefly, I think, owing to the rare tact of Miggles in 
guiding the conversation, asking all the questions herself, yet 
bearing throughout a frankness that rejected the idea of any 
concealment on her own part; so that we talked of ourselves, 
of our prospects, of the journey, of the weather, of each other— 
of everything but our host and hostess. It must be confessed 
that Miggles’s conversation was never elegant, rarely gram- 
matical, and that at times she employed expletives the use of 
which had generally been yielded to our sex. But they were 
delivered with such a lighting up of teeth and eyes, and were 
usually followed by a laugh—a laugh peculiar to Miggles—so 
frank and honest that it seemed to clear the moral atmosphere. 

Once during the meal we heard a noise like the rubbing of a 
heavy body against the outer walls of the house. This was 
shortly followed by a scratching and sniffling at the door. 
“That’s Joaquin,’ said Miggles, in reply to our questioning 
glances; ‘‘would you like to see him?” Before we could an- 
swer she had opened the door, and disclosed a half-grown griz- 
zly, who instantly raised himself on his haunches, with his fore- 
paws hanging down in the popular attitude of mendicancy, and 
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looking admiringly at Miggles, with a very singular resemblance 
in his manner to Yuba Bill. ‘‘That’s my watch-dog,” said Mig- 
gles, in explanation. ‘Oh, he don’t bite!”? she added, as the 
two lady passengers fluttered into a corner. ‘Does he, old 
Toppy?” (the latter remark being addressed directly to the 
sagacious Joaquin). “‘I tell you what, boys,” continued Mig- 
gles, after she had fed and closed the door on Ursa Minor, “you 
were in big luck that Joaquin wasn’t hanging round when you 
dropped in to-night.” ‘Where was he?” asked the Judge. 
“With me,” said Miggles. ‘Lord love you! he trots round 
with me nights like as if he was a man.” 

We were silent for a few moments, and listened to the wind. 
Perhaps we all had the same picture before us—of Miggles 
walking through the rainy woods, with her savage guardian at 
her side. The Judge, I remember, said something about Una 
and her lion; but Miggles received it, as she did other compli- 
ments, with quiet gravity. Whether she was altogether uncon- 
scious of the admiration she excited—she could hardly have 
been oblivious of Yuba Bill’s adoration—I know not; but her 
very frankness suggested a perfect sexual equality that was 
cruelly humiliating to the younger members of our party. 

The incident of the bear did not add anything in Miggles’s 
favor to the opinions of those of her own sex who were present. 
In fact, the repast over, a chillness radiated from the two lady 
passengers that no pine-boughs brought in by Yuba Bill and 
cast as a sacrifice upon the hearth could wholly overcome. Mig- 
gles felt it; and suddenly declaring that it was time to “turn in,” 
offered to show the ladies to their bed in an adjoining room. 
“You, boys, will have to camp out here by the fire as well as 
you can,” she added, “‘for thar ain’t but the one room.” 

Our sex—by which, my dear sir, I allude, of course, to the 
stronger portion of humanity~has been generally relieved from 
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the imputation of curiosity, or a fondness for gossip. Yet I 
am constrained to say that hardly had the door closed on Mig- 
gles than we crowded together, whispering, snickering, smiling, 
and exchanging suspicions, surmises, and a thousand specula- 
tions in regard to our pretty hostess and her singular companion. 
I fear that we even hustled that imbecile paralytic, who sat like 
a voiceless Memnon in our midst, gazing with the serene indif- 
ference of the Past in his passionless eyes upon our wordy coun- 
sels. In the midst of an exciting discussion the door opened 
again and Miggles reentered. 

But not, apparently, the same Miggles who a few hours be- 
fore had flashed upon us. Her eyes were downcast, and as she 
hesitated for a moment on the threshold, with a blanket on her 
arm, she seemed to have left behind her the frank fearlessness 
which had charmed us a moment before. Coming into the room, 
she drew a low stool beside the paralytic’s chair, sat down, drew 
the blanket over her shoulders, and saying, ‘‘If it’s all the same 
to you, boys, as we’re rather crowded, I’ll stop here to-night,” 
took the invalid’s withered hand in her own, and turned her eyes 
upon the dying fire. An instinctive feeling that this was only 
premonitory to more confidential relations, and perhaps some 
shame at our previous curiosity, kept us silent. The rain still 
beat upon the roof, wandering gusts of wind stirred the embers 
into momentary brightness, until, in a lull of the elements, Mig- 
gles suddenly lifted up her head, and, throwing her hair over 
her shoulder, turned her face upon the group and asked— 

“Ts there any one of you that knows me?” 

There was no reply. 

“Think again! I lived at Marysville in ’53. Everybody 
knew me there, and everybody had the right to know me. I 
kept the Polka Saloon until I came to live with Jim. That’s 
six years ago. Perhaps I’ve changed some.” 
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The absence of recognition may have disconcerted her. She 
turned her head to the fire again, and it was some seconds be- 
fore she again spoke, and then more rapidly: 

“Well, you see I thought some of you must have known me. 
There’s no great harm done anyway. What I was going to say 
was this: Jim here ”—she took his hand in both of hers as she 
spoke—‘‘used to know me, if you didn’t, and spent a heap of 
money upon me. I reckon he spent all he had. And one day 
—it’s six years ago this winter—Jim came into my back room, 
sat down on my sofy, like as you see him in that chair, and never 
moved again without help. He was struck all of a heap, and 
never seemed to know what ailed him. The doctors came and 
said as how it was caused all along of his way of life—for 
Jim was mighty free and wild like—and that he would never 
get better, and couldn’t last long anyway. They advised me 
to send him to ’Frisco to the hospital, for he was no good to any 
one and would be a baby all his life. Perhaps it was something 
in Jim’s eye, perhaps it was that I never had a baby, but I said 
‘No.’ I was rich then, for I was popular with everybody— 
gentlemen like yourself, sir, came to see me—and I sold out my 
business and bought this yer place, because it was sort of out of 
the way of travel, you see, and I brought my baby here.” 

With a woman’s intuitive tact and poetry, she had, as she 
spoke, slowly shifted her position so as to bring the mute figure 
of the ruined man between her and her audience, hiding in the 
shadow behind it, as if she offered it as a tacit apology for her 
actions. Silent and expressionless, it yet spoke for her; help- 
less, crushed, and smitten with the divine thunderbolt, it still 
stretched an invisible arm around her. 

Hidden in the darkness, but still holding his hand, she went 
on: 

“Tt was a long time before I could get the hang of things 
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about yer, for I was used to company and excitement. I 
couldn’t get any woman to help me, and a man I dursn’t trust; 
but what with the Indians hereabout, who’d do odd jobs for me, 
and having everything sent from the North Fork, Jim and I 
managed to worry through. The doctor would run up from 
Sacramento once ina while. He’d ask to see ‘ Miggles’s baby,’ 
as he called Jim, and when he’d go away he’d say, ‘ Miggles, 
you’re a trump—God bless you!’ and it didn’t seem so lonely 
after that. But the last time he was here he said, as he opened 
the door to go, ‘Do you know, Miggles, your baby will grow up 
to be a man yet and an honor to his mother; but not here, 
Miggles, not here!’ And I thought he went away sad—and— 
and—” and here Miggles’s voice and head were somehow both 
lost completely in the shadow. 

“The folks about here are very kind,” said Miggles, after a 
pause, coming a little into the light again. ‘‘The men from the 
Fork used to hang around here, until they found they wasn’t 
wanted, and the women are kind—and don’t call. I was 
pretty lonely until I picked up Joaquin in the woods yonder one 
day, when he wasn’t so high, and taught him to beg for his din- 
ner; and then thar’s Polly—that’s the magpie—she knows no 
end of tricks, and makes it quite sociable of evenings with her 
talk, and so I don’t feel like as I was the only living being about 
the ranch. And Jim here,” said Miggles, with her old laugh 
again, and coming quite out into the firelight, “‘ Jim—why, 
boys, you would admire to see how much he knows for a man 


like him. Sometimes I bring him flowers, and he looks at ’em- 


just as natural as if he knew ’em; and times, when we’re sitting 
alone, I read him those things on the wall. Why, Lord!” said 
Miggles, with her frank laugh, ‘‘I’ve read him that whole side 
of the house this winter. ‘There never was such a man for read- 
ing as Jim.” 
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“Why,” asked the Judge, “‘do you not marry this man to 
whom you have devoted your youthful life?” 

“Well, you see,” said Miggles, ‘it would be playing it rather 
low down on Jim to take advantage of his being so helpless. 
And then, too, if we were man and wife, now, we’d both know 
that I was bound to do what I do now of my own accord.” 

“‘But you are young yet and attractive-——” 

“Tt’s getting late,” said Miggles, gravely, ‘‘and you’d better 
all turnin. Good night, boys”; and, throwing the blanket over 
her head, Miggles laid herself down beside Jim’s chair, her head 
pillowed on the low stool that held his feet, and spoke no more. 
The fire slowly faded from the hearth; we each sought our 
blankets in silence; and presently there was no sound in the 
long room but the pattering of the rain upon the roof, and the 
heavy breathing of the sleepers. 

It was nearly morning when I awoke from a troubled dream. 
The storm had passed, the stars were shining, and through the 
shutterless window the full moon, lifting itself over the solemn 
pines without, looked into the room. It touched the lonely 
figure in the chair with an infinite compassion, and seemed to 
baptize with a shining flood the lowly head of the woman whose 
hair, as in the sweet old story, bathed the feet of him she loved. 
It even lent a kindly poetry to the rugged outline of Yuba Bill, 
half-reclining on his elbow between them and his passengers, 
with savagely patient eyes keeping watch and ward. And then 
I fell asleep, and only woke at broad day, with Yuba Bill stand- 
ing over me, and “‘All aboard” ringing in my ears. 

Coffee was waiting for us on the table, but Miggles was gone. 
We wandered about the house and lingered long after the horses 
were harnessed, but she did not return. It was evident that 
she wished to avoid a formal leave-taking, and had so left us to 
depart as we had come. After we had helped the ladies into 
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the coach, we returned to the house and solemnly shook hands 
with the paralytic Jim, as solemnly settling him back into posi- 
tion after each hand-shake. Then we looked for the last time 
around the long, low room, at the stool where Miggles had sat, 
and slowly took our seats in the waiting coach. The whip 
cracked, and we were off! 

But as we reached the highroad, Bill’s dexterous hand laid 
the six horses back on their haunches, and the stage stopped with 
a jerk. For there, on a little eminence beside the road, stood 
Miggles, her hair flying, her eyes sparkling, her white handker- 
chief waving, and her white teeth flashing a last “‘good-by.” 
We waved our hats in return. And then Yuba Bill, as if fearful 
of further fascination, madly lashed his horses forward, and we 
sank back in our seats. We exchanged not a word until we 
reached the North Fork, and the stage drew up at the Independ- 
ence House. Then, the Judge leading, we walked into the bar- 
room and took our places gravely at the bar. 

“Are your glasses charged, gentlemen?” said the Judge, 
solemnly taking off his white hat. 

They were. 

‘Well, then, here’s to Miggles—Gonp BLEsS HER!” 

Perhaps He had. Who knows? 

—‘The Luck of Roaring Camp, and Other Stories.” 
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Little Breeches 


I pon’t go much on religion, 
I never ain’t had no show; 
But I’ve got a middlin’ tight grip, sir, 
On the handful o’ things I know. 
I don’t pan out on the prophets 
And free-will and that sort of thing— 
But I b’lieve in God and the angels, 
Ever sence one night last spring. 


I come into town with some turnips, 
And my little Gabe come along— 
No four-year-old in the county 
Could beat him for pretty and strong, 
Peart and chipper and sassy, 
Always ready to swear and fight— 
And I’d larnt him to chaw terbacker 
Jest to keep his milk-teeth white. 


The snow come down like a blanket 
As I passed by Taggart’s store; 

I went in for a jug of molasses 
And left the team at the door. 

They scared at something and started— 
I heard one little squall, 

And hell-to-split over the prairie 
Went team, Little Breeches and all. 
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Hell-to-split over the prairie! 
I was almost froze with skeer; 
But we rousted up some torches, 
And sarched for ’em far and near. 
At last we struck horses and wagon, 
Snowed under a soft white mound, 
Upsot, dead beat—but of little Gabe 
Nor hide nor hair was found. 


And here all hope soured on me, 
Of my fellow-critter’s aid— 

I jest flopped down on my marrow-bones, 
Crotch-deep in the snow, and prayed. 


By this, the torches was played out, 
And me and Isrul Parr 

Went off for some wood to a sheepfold 
That he said was somewhar thar. 


We found it at last, and a little shed 
Where they shut up the lambs at night. 
We looked in and seen them huddled thar, 
So warm and sleepy and white; 
And THar sot Little Breeches, and chirped, 
As peart as ever you see: 
“T want a chaw of terbacker, 
And that’s what’s the matter of me.” 


How did he git thar? Angels. 
He could never have walked in that storm; 
They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whar it was safe and warm. 
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And I think that saving a little child, 
And bringing him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around The Throne. 
—“Pike County Ballads.” 


“fim Bludso 
Of the Prairie Belle 


WALL, no! I can’t tell whar he lives, 
Becase he don’t live, you see; 

Leastways, he’s got out of the habit 
Of livin’ like you and me. 

Whar have you been for the last three year 
That you haven’t heard folks tell 

How Jimmy Bludso passed in his checks 
The night of the Prairie Belle? 


He weren’t no saint—them engineers 
Is all pretty much alike— 
One wife in Natchez-under-the-Hill 
And another one here, in Pike; 
A keerless man in his talk was Jim, 
And an awkward hand in a row, 
But he never flunked, and he never lied— 
I reckon he never knowed how. 


And this was all the religion he had— 
To treat his engine well; 
Never be passed on the river 
To mind the pilot’s bell; 
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And if ever the Prairie Belle took fire— 
A thousand times he swore, 

He’d hold her nozle agin the bank 
Till the last soul got ashore. 


All boats has their day on the Mississip, 
And her day come at last— 

The Movastar was a better boat, 
But the Belle she wouldn’t be passed. 

And so she come tearin’ along that night— 
The oldest craft on the line— 

With a nigger squat on her safety-valve, 
And her furnace crammed, rosin and pine. 


The fire bust out as she clared the bar, 
And burnt a hole in the night, 
And quick as a flash she turned, and made 
For that willer-bank on the right. 
There was runnin’ and cursin’, but Jim yelled out, 
Over all the infernal roar, 
“T’ll hold her nozle agin the bank 
Till the last galoot’s ashore.” 


Through the hot, black breath of the burnin’ boat 
Jim Bludso’s voice was heard, 
And they all had trust in his cussedness, 
And knowed he would keep his word. 
And, sure’s you’re born, they all got off 
Afore the smokestacks fell— 
And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 
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He weren’t no saint—but at jedgment 
I’d run my chance with Jim, 
*Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him. 
He seen his duty, a dead-sure thing— 
And went for it thar and then; 
And Christ ain’t a-going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men. 
—“Pike County Ballads.” 


The Mystery of Gilgal 


Tue darkest, strangest mystery 

I ever read, or heern, or see, 

Is ‘long of a drink at Taggart’s Hall— 
Tom Taggart’s of Gilgal. 


I’ve heern the tale a thousand ways, 

But never could git through the maze 

That hangs around that queer day’s doin’s; 
But Tl tell the yarn to youans. 


Tom Taggart stood behind his bar, 

The time was fall, the skies was fa’r, 

The neighbors round the counter drawed, 
And ca’mly drinked and jawed. 


At last come Colonel Blood of Pike, 
And old Jedge Phinn, permiscus-like, 
And each, as he meandered in, 
Remarked, ‘‘A whisky-skin.” 
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Tom mixed the beverage full and fa’r, 

And slammed it, smoking, on the bar. 

Some says three fingers, some says two— 
I’ll leave the choice to you. 


Phinn to the drink put forth his hand; 
Blood drawed his knife, with accent bland, 
“T ax yer parding, Mister Phinn— 

Jest drap that whisky-skin.” 


No man high-toneder could be found 

Than old Jedge Phinn the country round. 

Says he, ‘‘Young man, the tribe of Phinns 
Knows their own whisky-skins!” 


He went for his ’leven-inch bowie-knife: 

“T tries to foller a Christian life; 

But Ill drap a slice of liver or two, 
My bloomin’ shrub, with you.” 


They carved in a way that all admired, 

Tell Blood drawed iron at last, and fired. 

It took Seth Bludso ’twixt the eyes, 
Which caused him great surprise. 


Then coats went off, and all went in; 
Shots and bad language swelled the din; 
The short, sharp bark of Derringers, 
Like bull-pups, cheered the furse, 
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They piled the stiffs outside the door; 

They made, I reckon, a cord or more. 

Girls went that winter, as a rule, 
Alone to spellin’-school. 


I’ve sarched in vain, from Dan to Beer- 
Sheba, to make this mystery clear; 
But I end with hit as I did begin— 
WHO GOT THE WHISKY-SKIN?” 
—‘‘Pike County Ballads.” 


The Fairs 


WirH the long days and cooler air of the autumn begin the 
different fairs. These are relics of the times of tyranny and 
exclusive privilege, when for a few days each year, by the 
intervention of the Church, or as a reward for civic service, full 
liberty of barter and sale was allowed to all citizens. This 
custom, more or less modified, may be found in most cities of 
Europe. ‘The boulevards of Paris swarm with little booths at 
Christmas-time, which begin and end their lawless commercial 
life within the week. In Vienna, in Leipsic, and other cities, 
the same waste-weir of irregular trade is periodically opened. 
These fairs begin in Madrid with the autumnal equinox, and 
continue for some weeks in October. They disappear from 
the Alcal4 to break out with renewed virulence in the avenue 
of Atocha, and girdle the city at last with a belt of booths. 
While they last they give great animation and spirit to the street 
life of the town. You can scarcely make your way among the 
heaps of gaudy shawls and handkerchiefs, cheap laces and 
illegitimate jewels, that cumber the pavement. When the Jews 
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were driven out of Spain, they left behind the true genius of 
bargaining. A nut-brown maid is attracted by a brilliant red- 
and-yellow scarf. She asks the sleepy merchant nodding before 
his wares, ‘‘What is this rag worth?” He answers with pro- 
found indifference, ‘‘Ten reals.” 

“Hombre! Are you dreaming or crazy?” She drops the 
coveted neck gear, and moves on apparently horror-stricken. 

The chapman calls her back peremptorily: ‘“‘Don’t be rash! 
The scarf is worth twenty reals, but for the sake of Santisima 
Maria I offered it to you for half price. Very well! You are 
not suited. What will you give?” 

“‘Caramba! Am I buyer and seller as well? The thing is 
worth three reals; more is a robbery.” 

“Jesus! Maria! José! and all the family! Go thou with 
God! We cannot trade. Sooner than sell for less than eight 
reals I will raise the cover of my brains! Go thou! It is eight 
of the morning, and still thou dreamest.” 

She lays down the scarf reluctantly, saying, “‘Five?’”’? But the 
outraged mercer snorts scornfully, ‘Eight is my last word! 
Go to!” 

She moves away, thinking how well that scarf would look in 
the Apollo Gardens, and casts over her shoulder a Parthian 
glance and bid, ‘‘Six!” 

“Take it! It is madness, but I cannot waste my time in 
bargaining.” 

Both congratulate themselves on the operation. He would 
have taken five, and she would have given seven. How trade 
would suffer if we had windows in our breasts! 

The first days of November are consecrated to all the saints 
and to the souls of all the blessed dead. They are observed in 
Spain with great solemnity; but as the cemeteries are generally 
of the dreariest character, bare, bleak, and most forbidding 
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under the ashy sky of the late autumn, the days are deprived of 
that exquisite sentiment that pervades them in countries where 
the graves of the dead are beautiful. There is nothing more 
touching than these offerings of memory you see every year in 
Mont Parnasse and Pére-la-Chaise. Apart from all beliefs, 
there is a mysterious influence for good exerted upon the 
living by the memory of the beloved dead. On all hearts not 
utterly corrupt, the thoughts that come by the graves of the 
departed fall like dew from heaven, and quicken into life purer 
and higher resolves. 

In Spain, where there is nothing but desolation in grave- 
yards, the churches are crowded instead, and the bereaved 
survivors commend to God their departed friends and their own 
stricken hearts in the dim and perfumed aisles of temples made 
with hands. A taint of gloom thus rests upon the recollection 
and the prayer, far different from the consolation that comes 
with the free air and the sunshine, and the infinite blue vault, 
where Nature conspires with revelation to comfort and cherish 
and console. 

Christmas apparently comes in Spain on no other mission 
than that referred to in the old English couplet, ‘‘bringing good 
cheer.” The Spaniards are the most frugal of people, but 
during the days that precede their Noche Buena, their Good 
Night, they seem to be given up as completely to cares of the 
commissariat as the most eupeptic of Germans. Swarms of 
turkeys are driven in from the surrounding country, and taken 
about the streets by their rustic herdsmen, making the roads gay 
with their scarlet wattles, and waking rural memories by their 
vociferous gobbling. The great market-place of the season is 
the Plaza Mayor. The ever-fruitful provinces of the south are 
laid under contribution, and the result is a wasteful show of 
tropical luxuriance that seems most incongruous under the 
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wintry sky. There are mountains of oranges and dates, brown 
hillocks of nuts of every kind, stores of every product of this 
versatile soil. The air is filled with nutty and fruity fragrance. 
Under the ancient arcades are the stalls of the butchers, rich 
with the mutton of Castile, the hams of Estremadura, and the 
hero-nourishing bull beef of Andalusian pastures. 

At night the town is given up to harmless racket. Nowhere 
has the tradition of the Latin Saturnalia been fitted with less 
change into the Christian calendar. Men, women, and children 
of the proletariat—the unemancipated slaves of necessity— 
go out this night to cheat their misery with noisy frolic. The 
owner of a tambourine is the equal of a peer; the proprietor of a 
guitar is the captain of his hundred. They troop through the 
dim city with discordant revel and song. They have little idea 
of music. Every one sings, and sings ill. Every one dances, 
without grace or measure. Their music is a modulated "sowl 
of the East. Their dancing is the savage leaping of barbarians. 
There is no lack of couplets, religious, political, or amatory. 
I heard one ragged woman with a brown baby at her breast go 
shrieking through the Street of the Magdalen. 


“This is the eve of Christmas, 
No sleep from now till morn; 
The Virgin is in travail, 
At twelve will the child be born!” 


Behind her stumped a crippled beggar, who croaked in a voice 
rough with frost and aguardiente his deep disillusion and dis- 
trust of the great: 


“This is the eve of Christmas, 
But what is that to me? 
We are ruled by thieves and robbers, 
As it was and will always be.” 
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Next comes a shouting band of the youth of Spain, strapping 
boys with bushy locks, crisp and black almost to blueness, and 
gay young girls with flexible forms and dark Arab eyes that 
shine with a phosphorescent light in the shadows. They troop 
on with clacking castanets. The challenge of the mozos rings 
out on the frosty air, 


“This is the eve of Christmas, 
Let us drink, and love our fill!” 


And the saucy antiphon of girlish voices responds, 


“A man may be bearded and gray, 
But a woman can fool him still!” 


The Christmas and New Year’s holidays continue for a 
fortnight, ending with the Epiphany. On the eve of the Day 
of the Kings a curious farce is performed by bands of the lowest 
orders of the people, which demonstrates the apparently endless 
naiveté of their class. In every coterie of water-carriers, or 
mozos de cordel, there will be one found innocent enough to 
believe that the Magi are coming to Madrid that night, and that 
a proper respect to their rank requires that they must he met 
at the city gate. To perceive the coming of their feet, beautiful 
upon the mountains, a ladder is necessary, and the poor victim 
of the comedy is loaded with this indispensable ‘‘property.”’ 
He is dragged by his gay companions, who never tire of the 
exquisite wit of their jest, from one gate to another, until sus- 
picion supplants faith in the mind of the neophyte, and the farce 
is over. 

In the burgher society of Castile this night is devoted to a 
very different ceremony. Each little social circle comes to- 
gether in a house agreed upon. They take mottoes of gilded 
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paper and write on each the name of some one of the company. 
The names of the ladies are thrown into one urn, and those of 
the cavaliers into another, and they are drawn out by pairs. 
These couples are thus condemned by fortune to intimacy 
during the year. The gentleman is always to be at the orders 
of the dame and to serve her faithfully in every knightly fashion. 
He has all the duties and none of the privileges of a lover, unless 
it be the joy of those ‘‘who stand and wait.” The relation is 
very like that which so astonished M. de Gramont in his visit to 
Piedmont, where the cavalier of service never left his mistress 
in public and never approached her in private. 

The true Carnival survives in its naive purity only in Spain. 
It has faded in Rome into a romping day of clown’s play. In 
Paris it is little more than a busier season for dreary and pro- 
fessional vice. Elsewhere all over the world the Carnival 
gaieties are confined to the salon. But in Madrid the whole 
city, from grandee to cordwainer, goes with childlike earnest- 
ness into the enjoyment of the hour. The Corso begins in the 
Prado on the last Sunday before Lent, and lasts four days. 
From noon to night the great drive is filled with a double line of 
carriages two miles long, and between them are the landaus of 
the favored hundreds who have the privilege of driving up and 
down free from the law of the road. This right is acquired 
by the payment of ten dollars a day to city charities, and pro- 
duces some fifteen thousand dollars every Carnival. In these 
carriages all the society of Madrid may be seen; and on foot, 
darting in and out among the hoofs of the horses, are the young 
men of Castile in every conceivable variety of absurd and 
fantastic disguise. There are, of course, pirates and Indians 
and Turks, monks, prophets, and kings, but the favorite 
costumes seem to be the Devil and the Englishman. Some- 
times the Yankee is attempted, with indifferent success. He 
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wears a ribbon-wreathed Italian bandit’s hat, an embroidered 
jacket, slashed buckskin trousers, and a wide crimson belt—a 
dress you would at once recognize as universal in Boston. 

Most of the maskers know, by name, at least, the occupants 
of the carriages. There is always room for a mask in a coach. 
They leap in, swarming over the back or the sides, and in their 
shrill monotonous scream they make the most startling revela- 
tions of the inmost secrets of your soul. There is always some- 
thing impressive in the talk of an unknown voice, but especially 
is this so in Madrid, where every one scorns his own busi- 
ness, and devotes himself rigorously to his neighbor’s. These 
shrieking young monks and devilkins often surprise a half- 
formed thought in the heart of a fair Castilian and drag it out 
into day and derision. No one has the right to be offended. 
Duchesses are called Tu! Isabel! by chin-dimpled schoolboys, 
and the proudest beauties in Spain accept bonbons from ple- 
beian hands. It is true, most of the maskers are of the better 
class. Some of the costumes are very rich and expensive, of 
satin and velvet heavy with gold. I have seen a distinguished 
diplomatist in the guise of a gigantic canary-bird, hopping 
briskly about in the mud with bedraggled tail-feathers, shrieking 
well-bred sarcasms with his yellow beak. 

The charm of the Madrid Carnival is this, that it is respected 
and believed in. The best and fairest pass the day in the 
Corso, and gallant young gentlemen think it worth while to 
dress elaborately for a few hours of harmless and spirituelle 
intrigue. A society that enjoys a holiday so thoroughly has 
something in it better than the blasé cynicism of more civilized 
capitals. These young fellows talk like the lovers of the old 
romances. I have never heard prettier periods of devotion 
than from some gentle savage, stretched out on the front seat of 
a landau under the peering eyes of his lady, safe in his disguise 
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if not self-betrayed, pouring out his young soul in passionate 
praise and prayer; around them the laughter and the cries, the 
cracking of whips, the roll of wheels, the presence of countless 
thousands, and yet these two young hearts alone under the pale 
winter sky. The rest of the Continent has outgrown the true 
Carnival. It is pleasant to see this gay relic of simpler times, 
when youth was young. No one here is too “swell” for it. 
You may find a duke in the disguise of a chimney-sweep, or a 
butcher-boy in the dress of a crusader. ‘There are none so great 
that their dignity would suffer by a day’s reckless foolery, and 
there are none so poor that they cannot take the price of a dinner 
to buy a mask and cheat their misery by mingling for a time with 
their betters in the wild license of the Carnival. 

The winter’s gaiety dies hard. Ash Wednesday is a day of 
loud merriment, and is devoted to a popular ceremony called 
the Burial of the Sardine. A vast throng of working men carry 
with great pomp a link of sausage to the bank of the Manza- 
nares and inter it there with great solemnity. On the following 
Saturday, after three days of death, the Carnival has a resurrec- 
tion, and the maddest, wildest ball of the year takes place at the 
Opera. Then the sackcloth and ashes of Lent come down in 
good earnest, and the town mourns over its scarlet sins. It 
used to be very fashionable for the genteel Christians to repair 
during this season of mortification to the Church of San Gines, 
and scourge themselves lustily in its subterranean chambers. 
A still more striking demonstration was for gentlemen in love to 
lash themselves on the sidewalks where passed the ladies of 
their thoughts. If the blood from the scourges sprinkled them 
as they sailed by, it was thought an attention no female heart 
could withstand. But these wholesome customs have decayed 
of late unbelieving years. 

The Lenten piety increases with the lengthening days. It 
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reaches its climax on Holy Thursday. On this day all Spain 
goes to church; it is one of the obligatory days. The more you 
go, the better for you; so the good people spend the whole 
day from dawn to dusk roaming from one church to another, 
and investing an Ave and a Paternoster in each. This fills 
every street of the city with the pious crowd. No carriages are 
permitted. A silence like that of Venice falls on the rattling 
capital. With three hundred thousand people in the street, 
the town seems still. In 1870, a free-thinking cabman dared to 
drive up the Calle Alcalé. He was dragged from his box and 
beaten half to death by the chastened mourners, who yelled as 
they kicked and cuffed him, ‘Que bruto! He will wake our 
Jesus.” —“‘Castilian Days.” 
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“‘Say, are you a Mason, or a Nodfellow, or anything?” 
asked the bad boy of the grocery man, as he went to the cin- 
namon bag on the shelf and took out a long stick of cinnamon 
bark to chew. 

““Why, yes, of course I am; but what set you to thinking 
of that?” asked the grocery man, as he went to the desk and 
charged the boy’s father with a half-pound of cinnamon. 

“Well, do the goats bunt when you nishiate a fresh candi- 
date?” 

“No, of course not. The goats are cheap ones that have 
no life, and we muzzle them, and put pillows over their heads 
so they can’t hurt anybody,” said the grocery man, as he 
winked at a brother Oddfellow who was seated on a sugar 
barrel, looking mysterious. ‘But why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothin’, only I wish me and my chum had muzzled 
our goat with a pillow! Pa would have enjoyed his becoming 
a member of our lodge better. You see, Pa had been telling 
us how much good the Masons and Oddfellers did, and said 
we ought to try and grow up good so we could jine the lodges 
when we got big; and I asked Pa if it would do any hurt for us 
to have a play lodge in my room, and purtend to nishiate, and 
Pa said it wouldn’t do any hurt. He said it would improve 
our minds and learn us to be men. So my chum and me 
borried a goat that lives in a livery stable. Say, did you know 
they keep a goat in a livery stable so the horses won’t get sick ? 
They get used to the smell of the goat, and after that nothing 
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can make them sick but a glue factory. You see, my chum 
and me had to carry the goat up to my room when Ma and Pa 
was out riding, and he blatted so we had to tie a handkerchief 
around his nose, and his feet made such a noise on the floor 
that we put some baby’s socks on his hoofs. 

“Well, my chum and me practised with that goat until 
he could bunt the picture of a goat every time. We borried a 
bock-beer sign from a saloon man and hung it on the back of 
a chair, and the goat would hit it every time. That night Pa 
wanted to know what we were doing up in my room, and I 
told him we were playing lodge, and improving our minds; 
and Pa said that was right, there was nothing that did boys 
of our age half so much good as to imitate men, and store by 
useful nollidge. Then my chum asked Pa if he didn’t want 
to come up and take the grand bumper degree, and Pa laffed 
and said he didn’t care if he did, just to encourage us boys in 
innocent pastime that was so improving to our intellex. We 
had shut the goat up in a closet in my room, and he had got 
over blatting; so we. took off the handkerchief and he was 
eating some of my paper collars and skate straps. We went 
up-stairs and told Pa to come up pretty soon and give three 
distinct raps, and when we asked him who comes there he 
must say, ‘A pilgrim, who wants to join your ancient order 
and ride the goat.’ Ma wanted to come up, too, but we told her 
if she come in it would break up the lodge, ’cause a woman 
couldn’t keep a secret, and we didn’t have any side-saddle for 
the goat. Say, if you never tried it, the next time you nishiate 
a man in your Mason’s lodge you sprinkle a little kyan pepper 
on the goat’s beard just before you turn him loose. You can 
get three times as much fun to the square inch of goat. You 
wouldn’t think it was the same goat. Well, we got all fixed, 
and Pa rapped, and we let him in and told him he must be 
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blindfolded, and he got on his knees a-laffing, and I tied a 
towel around his eyes, and then I turned him around and 
made him get down on his hands also, and then his back was 
right toward the closet sign, and I put the bock-beer sign 
right against Pa’s clothes. He was a-laffing all the time, and 
said we boys were as full of fun as they made ’em, and we 
told him it was a solemn occasion, and we wouldn’t permit 
no levity, and if he didn’t stop laffing we couldn’t give him the 
grand bumper degree. Then everything was ready, and my 
chum had his hand on the closet door, and some kyan pepper 
in his other hand, and I asked Pa in low bass tones if he felt 
as though he wanted to turn back, or if he had nerve enough 
to go ahead and take the degree. I warned him that it 
was full of dangers, as the goat was loaded for bear, and told 
him he yet had time to retrace his steps if he wanted to. He 
said he wanted the whole bizness, and we could go ahead with 
the menagerie. Then I said to Pa that if he had decided to 
go ahead, and not blame us for the consequences, to repeat 
after me the following: ‘Bring forth the Royal Bumper and 
let him Bump.’ 

‘Pa repeated the words, and my chum sprinkled the kyan 
pepper on the goat’s mustache, and he sneezed once and 
looked sassy, and then he see the lager-beer goat rearing up, 
and he started for it just like a crow-catcher, and blatted. Pa 
is real fat, but he knew he got hit, and he grunted and said, 
‘What you boys doin’?’ and then the goat gave him another 
degree, and Pa pulled off the towel and got up and started 
for the stairs, and so did the goat; and Ma was at the bottom 
of the stairs listening, and when I looked over the banisters 
Pa and Ma and the goat were all in a heap, and Pa was 
yelling murder, and Ma was screaming fire, and the goat was 
blatting and sneezing and bunting, and the hired girl came 
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into the hall and the goat took after her, and she crossed 
herself just as the goat struck her and said, ‘Howly mother, 
protect me!’ and went down-stairs the way we boys slide 
down-hill, with both hands on herself, and the goat reared up 
and blatted, and Pa and Ma went into their room and shut the 
door, and then my chum and me opened the front door and 
drove the goat out. The minister, who comes to see Ma 
every three times a week, was just ringing the bell, and the 
goat thought he wanted to be nishiated, too, and gave him one 
for luck, and then went down the sidewalk, blatting and 
sneezing, and the minister came in the parlor and said he was 
stabbed, and then Pa came out of his room with his suspenders 
hanging down, and he didn’t know the minister was there, and 
he said cuss words, and Ma cried and told Pa he would go to 
the bad place sure, and Pa said he didn’t care, he would kill 
that kussid goat afore he went, and I told Pa the minister 
was in the parlor, and he and Ma went down and said the 
weather was propitious for a revival, and it seemed as though 
an outpouring of the spirit was about to be vouchsafed, and 
none of them sot down but Ma, cause the goat didn’t hit her, 
and while they were talking religin with their mouths, and 
kussin’ the goat inwardly, my chum and me adjourned the 
lodge, and I went and stayed with him all night, and I haven’t 
been home since. But I don’t believe Pa will lick me, ’cause 
he said he would not hold us responsible for the consequences. 
He ordered the goat hisself, and we filled the order, don’t you 
see? Well, I guess I will go and sneak in the back way, and 
find out from the hired girl how the land lays. She won’t 
go back on me, ’cause the goat was not loaded for hired girls. 
She just happened to get in at the wrong time. Good-by, sir. 
Remember and give your goat kyan pepper in your lodge.” 
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Doctors Wit and Humor 


I Love the doctor for his negative qualities; not for medica- 
ting us, but for his skilfully administered bread pills. I love 
him for his diplomatic way of making us believe he’s doctored 
us when he hasn’t—for the best doctors now take off their hats 
to Dr. Nature, and let him do what they used to do with 
physic. ; 

Speaking of negative doctoring reminds me of how General 
Sheridan defended Dr. Bliss. Dr. Bliss, you know, was the 
man who cured President Garfield—that is, cured him as Dr. 
Mackenzie did the German Emperor—cured him till he died. 

One day, when they were criticizing Dr. Bliss, General 
Sheridan came to the doctor’s defense. 

“Dr. Bliss was a good physician,” said General Sheridan; 
“he saved my life once.” 

‘‘How? How did Bliss save your life?” asked Dr. Ham- 
mond. 

“Well,” said Sheridan, “I was very sick in the hospital after 
the battle of Winchester. One day they sent for Dr. Agnew, 
of Philadelphia, and he gave me some medicine, but I kept 
getting worse. Then they sent for Dr. Frank Hamilton, and he 
gave me some more medicine, but I grew worse and worse. 
Then they sent for Dr. Bliss, and——” 

“And you still grew worse?” 

“‘No, Dr. Bliss didn’t come; he saved my life!” 

The mystery about medicines and the obscurity of profes- 
sional terms throw a romance about the doctor. 

One day I fell out of a third story window on to a picket 
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fence. When I asked Dr. Hammond if I would die, or recover, 
he looked at my tongue and said he “thought I would.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because,” said he, ‘fon general principles, Mr. Perkins, 
whenever a patient’s esophagus becomes hyperemic through 
the inordinate use of spiritus vini rectificati, causing hepatic 
cirrhosis, the reverse holds true; in other cases it does not.” 

Then he put some water in two tumblers, and said: 

“Tdiosyncrasy, Mr. Perkins, is not superinduced by the 
patient’s membranous outer cuticle becoming homogeneous 
with his transmagnifibandanduality.” 

Sez I, “‘doctor, I think so, too.” 

My doctor, Dr. Hammond, is a great doctor. He can cure 
anything. He can cure cholera or smallpox, or hams or bacon. 

One day I cut my toe off with an ax. When I called in Dr. 
Hammond to prescribe for me, he said he thought I had tic 
doloro, and then he prescribed bleeding, and bled me out of 
seventeen dollars. ‘That was the dollar; and when he wanted 
his pay, I told him to charge it, and that was the tic; and I still 
owe it to him, and that is the ‘‘o.” 

Two very curious incidents occurred to me recently—all 
through the mystification of terms. The newspapers nowadays 
are full of Italian murders and New Orleans assassinations, 
and any one whose name ends with an i, like Martinelli, or 
Morelli, is looked upon with suspicion. So when I was a little 
ill the other morning, and our Irish butler wondered what was 
the matter, I said: 

“T think, Dennis, that it was that Italian macaroni spaghetts 
that hurt me.” 

“That Eyetalyun Spaghetti!” exclaimed Dennis. “Faith, 
and thim bloody Eyetalyuns will hurt anny one.” 
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Later in the day I stepped up to my regular Irish newsdealer 
to get the morning papers. The old Irishman looked me in the 
face, and seeing that I looked a little pale, remarked: 

“Vez don’t look well this morning, Mr. Perkins. Have ye 
been sick?” 

“Well,” said I, looking very serious, ‘“‘I was laid out last 
week by an attack of peritonitis.” 

‘Attacked by Purtinitist, eh,” exclaimed the old man, look- 
ing a great deal mixed up mentally. Then, after a moment's 
pause, and in a very indignant tone, he exclaimed: 

‘“‘Purtinitist! Why didn’t you dhraw your gun and shoot 
the Eyetalyun blaggard through the heart?” 

A cautious doctor will always sit still and let his patient talk, 
and in a few moments he will know all about his disease. But 
they tell a story about Dr. Munson, of Baltimore, who was 
always ‘‘too previous.”” He would glance at a patient and 
pompously sum up his case in an instant, often making mistakes. 

One afternoon a tired-looking man called and asked for 
treatment. The doctor looked at his tongue, felt of his pulse, 
knocked on his chest, and began: 

‘Same old story, my friend. Men can’t live without fresh 
air. No use trying it. I could make myself a corpse, like 
you are doing by degrees, if I sat down in my office and didn’t 
stir. You must have fresh air; you must take long walks, and 
brace up by staying out doors. Now I could make a drug-store 
of you, and you would think I was a smart man, but my advice 
to you is to walk, walk, walk.” 

“But, doctor——” 

“That’s right. Argue the question. That’s my reward. 
Of course you know all about my business. Now, will you take 
my advice? Take long walks every day, several times a day, 
and get your blood in circulation.” 
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“‘T do walk, doctor. I ”? 

“Of course you do walk. I know that; but walk more. 
Walk ten times as much as you do now. That will cure 
you.” 

“But my business es 

“Of course, your business prevents it. Change your business, 
so that you have to walk more. What is your business?” 

“T’m a letter-carrier.” 

““My friend,” said the doctor, almost paralyzed, “‘permit me 
to once more examine your tongue.”’ And then he handed him 
a box of pills, with directions to take “‘one pill five times a day.” 

Doctors often say their fees are high because so many 
patients fail to pay their honest bills. To collect these bills 
doctors often have to resort to the courts. A queer medico- 
legal case came vp recently in Chicago. Dr. Barker sued an 
Irishman for five dollars for professional services attending his 
wife. He proved his claim by competent witnesses—proved 
that he had made the visits, and there seemed to be no chance 
for the Irishman to get out of paying the bill. But after ad- 
mitting the visits the Irishman begged the privilege of cross- 
examining the doctor. 

‘“‘Docthor,” he commenced, ‘“‘you remimber when I called 
on you?” 

<1 do, sir.” 

“What did I soy?” 

“You said your wife was sick, and you wished me to go and 
see her.” 

“What did you soy thin?” 

“T said I would if you’d pay me my fee.” 

““What did I soy?” 

“You said you’d pay the fee, if you knew what it was, 


“What did you soy?” 
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“T said I’d take five dollars at first, and maybe more in the 
end, according to the sickness.” 

“Now, docthor, by vartue of your oath, didn’t I soy ‘Kill or 
cure, docthor, I’ll give you the five dollars.’ And didn’t you 
soy, ‘Kill or cure, I’ll take it?’” 

“T did; and I agreed to the bargain, and want the money 
accordingly,” said Dr. Barker. 

“Now, docthor, by vartue of your oath, answer this: ‘Did 
you cure me wife?’” 

“No; she’s dead. You know that.” 

“Then, docthor, by vartue of your oath, answer this: ‘Did 
you kill me wife?’” 

‘*No; she died of her illness.” 

“Your Worship,” said the Irishman, turning to the judge, 
“you see this. You heard him tell our bargain. It was to 
kill or cure. By vartue of his oath he done nayther, and he 
axes the fee!” 

The Irishman lost his case, however. He was not so success- 
ful as farmer Bennett—old Peter Bennett, of Georgia. Old 
Peter was a plain old farmer, but he was a good talker. It 
seems that the old man’s wife had a sore limb, and he employed 
Dr. Mason to cure it, but never paid him for his services. Now, 
Dr. Mason was a very noted and a very learned man; and to 
add to this, he employed Bob Toombs to prosecute the case. 
It was a great case in Georgia, “Old Peter Bennett vs. Dr. 
Mason,” and the reputation of Toombs brought out a court- 
house full of people. 

Well, Toombs made a strong speech. He didn’t leave a 
ghost of a chance for old Peter. However, just before the 
decision was to be made, old Peter arose, and said: 

“* Jedge, moight I say suthin’ in this case?” 

“Certainly,” said the judge. 
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“Wall, gentlemen of the jury,” began old Peter, depositing 
a chew of tobacco in the corner, “I ain’t no lawyer and no 
doctor, and you ain’t nuther; and if we farmers don’t stick 
together, these here lawyers and doctors will get the advantage 
of us. I ain’t no objections to lawyers and doctors in their 
place, and some is clever men, but they ain’t farmers, gentlemen 
of the jury. Now this Dr. Mason was a new doctor, and I sent 
for him to come and doctor my wife’s sore leg. And he did, and 
put some salve truck on it, and some rags, but it never done a 
bit of good, gentlemen of the jury. I don’t believe he’s no 
doctor, no way. There’s doctors as I know is doctors, sure 
enough; but this ain’t no doctor at all.” 

Old Peter was making headway with the jury, when Dr. 
Mason said, ‘‘ Here is my diploma.” 

“His diploma,” said Bennett, with great contempt; ‘‘that 
ain’t nothin’, for no piece of paper ever made a doctor yet.” 

“Ask my patients,” yelled the now thoroughly enraged 
physician. 

‘Ask your patients,” slowly repeated Bennett; and then, 
deliberating, ‘‘Ask your patients! Why, they are all dead. 
Ask your patients! Why, I should have to hunt them in the 
lonely graveyards, and rap on the silent tomb to get answers 
from the dead. You know they can’t say nothing to this case, 
for you’ve killed ’em all.” 

Loud was the applause, and old Peter Bennett won his case. 

From Eli Perkins’ “ Thirty Years of Wit,” copyright by The 
Saalfield Publishing Company. 
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After the Funeral 


Ir was just after the funeral. The bereaved and subdued 
widow, enveloped in millinery gloom, was seated in the sitting- 
room with a few sympathizing friends. There was that con- 
strained look so peculiar to the occasion observable on every 
countenance. The widow sighed. 

‘“How do you feel, my dear ?”’ said her sister. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” said the poor woman, with difficulty 
restraining her tears. ‘‘But I hope everything passed off well.” 

“Indeed it did,” said all the ladies. 

‘It was as large and respectable a funeral as I have seen this 
winter,”’ said the sister, looking around upon the others. 

“Yes, it was,” said the lady from next door. ‘‘I was saying 
to Mrs. Slocum, only ten minutes ago, that the attendance 
couldn’t have been better—the bad going considered.” 

“Did you see the Taylors?” asked the widow faintly, looking 
at her sister. ‘They go so rarely to funerals that I was sur- 
prised to see them here.” 

“Oh, yes! the Taylors were all here,”’ said the sympathizing 
sister. ‘As you say, they go but little; they are so exclusive!” 

“T thought I saw the Curtises also,”’ suggested the bereaved 
woman, droopingly. 

“Oh, yes!” chimed in several. ‘They came in their own 
carriage, too,” said the sister, animatedly. ‘And then there 
were the Randalls and the Van Rensselaers. Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer had her cousin from the city with her; and Mrs. Randall 
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wore a very heavy black silk, which I am sure was quite new. 
Did you see Colonel Haywood and his daughters, love?” 

“T thought I saw them; but I wasn’t sure. They were here, 
then, were they?” 

“Yes, indeed!” said they all again; and the lady who lived 
across the way observed: 

“The colonel was very sociable, and inquired most kindly 
about you, and the sickness of your husband.” 

The widow smiled faintly. She was gratified by the interest 
shown by the colonel. 

The friends now rose to go, each bidding her good-by, and 
expressing the hope that she would be calm. Her sister bowed 
them out. When she returned, she said: 

“You can see, my love, what the neighbors think of it. I 
wouldn’t have had anything unfortunate to happen for a good 
deal. But nothing did. The arrangements couldn’t have 
been better.” 

“T think some of the people in the neighborhood must have 
been surprised to see so many of the up-town people here,’ sug- 
gested the afflicted woman, trying to look hopeful. 

“You may be quite sure of that,” asserted the sister. ‘“‘T 
could see that p.ain enough by their looks.” 

“Well, I am glad there is no occasion for talk,” said the 
widow, smoothing the skirt of her dress. 

And after that the boys took the chairs home, and the house 
was put in order. 
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That Faithful Wife of Idaho 


HucE silver snow-peaks, white as wool, 
Huge, sleek, fat steers knee-deep in grass, 

And belly-deep, and belly full, 
Their flower beds one fragrant mass 

Of flowers, grass tall-born and grand, 
Where flowers chase the flying snow! 

Oh, high held land in God’s right hand, 
Delicious, dreamful Idaho! 


We rode the rolling cow-sown hills, 
That bearded cattleman and I; 
Below us laughed the blossomed rills, 
Above, the dappled clouds blew by. 
We talked. The topic? Guess. Why, sir, 
Three-fourths of all men’s time they keep 
To talk, to think, to be of HER; 
The other fourth they give to sleep. 


To learn what he might know, or how, 

I laughed all constancy to scorn. 
“Behold yon happy, changeful cow! 

Behold this day, all storm at morn, 
Yet now ’tis changed by cloud and sun; 

Yea, all things change—the heart, the head; 
Behold on earth there is not one 

That changeth not in love,’’ I said. 
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He drew a glass, as if to scan 
The steeps for steers; raised it and sighed. 
He craned his neck, this cattleman, 
Then drove the cork home, and replied: 
“For twenty years (forgive these tears)— 
For twenty years no word of strife, 
I have not known for twenty years 
One folly from my faithful wife.” 


I looked that tarn man in the face— 
That dark-browed, bearded cattleman. 
He pulled his beard, then dropped in place 
A broad right hand, all scarred and tan, 
And toyed with something shining there 
Above his holster, bright and small. 
I was convinced. I did not care 
To agitate his mind at all. 


But rest I could not. Know I must 
The story of my stalwart guide; 
His dauntless love, enduring trust; 
His blessed and most wondrous bride. 
I wondered, marveled, marveled much; 
Was she of Western growth? Was she 
Of Saxon blood, that wife with such 
Eternal truth and constancy? 


I could not rest until I knew. 
“Now, twenty years, my man,” I said, 
“Ts a long time.” He turned, he drew 
A pistol forth, also a sigh. 
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“Tis twenty years or more,” sighed he. 
“Nay, nay, my honest man, I vow 

I do not doubt that this may be; 
But tell, oh, tell me truly how? 


“*Twould make a poem pure and grand; 
All time should note it near and far; 
And thy fair, virgin, gold-sown land 
Should stand out like some winter star. 
America should heed. And then 
The doubtful French beyond the sea— 
*Twould make them truer, nobler men 
To know how this might truly be.” 


‘Tis twenty years or more,” urged he; 
“Nay, that I know, good guide of mine; 
But lead me where this wife may be, 
And I a pilgrim at a shrine, 
And kneeling as a pilgrim true—” 
He, leaning, shouted loud and clear: 
“T cannot show my wife to you; 
She’s dead this more than twenty year.” 
—‘Complete Poetical Works.” 
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That Gentleman from Boston 
An Idyl of Oregon 


Two noble brothers loved a fair 
Young lady, rich and good to see; 
And oh, her black abundant hair! 
And oh, her wondrous witchery! 
Her father kept a cattle-farm, 
These brothers kept her safe from harm. 


From harm of cattle on the hill; 
From thick-necked bulls loud bellowing 
The livelong morning, long and shrill, 
And lashing sides like anything! 
From roaring bulls that tossed the sand 
And pawed the lilies of the land. 


There came a third young man. He came 
From far and famous Boston town. 

He was not handsome, was not ‘‘game,”’ 
But he could ‘‘cook a goose” as brown 

As any man that set foot on 

The mist-kissed shores of Oregon. 


This Boston man he taught the school, 
Taught gentleness and love alway; 
Said love and kindness, as a rule, 
Would ultimately “make it pay.” 
He was so gentle, kind, that he 
Could make a noun and verb agree. 
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So when, one day, these brothers grew 
All jealous and did strip to fight, 
He gently stood between the two, 
And meekly told them ’twas not right. 
“T have a higher, better plan,” 
Outspake this gentle Boston man. 


“My plan is this: Forget this fray 
About that lily hand of hers; 

Go, take your guns and hunt all day 
High up yon lofty hill of firs, 

And while you hunt, my ruffled doves, 

Why, I will learn which one she loves.” 


The brothers sat the windy hill; 
Their hair shone yellow, like spun gold; 
Their rifles crossed their laps, but still 
They sat and sighed and shook with cold. 
Their hearts lay bleeding far below; 
Above them gleamed white peaks of snow. 


Their hounds lay crouching, slim and neat, 
A spotted circle in the grass. 
The valley lay beneath their feet; 
They heard the wide-winged eagles pass. 
Two eagles cleft the clouds above; 
Yet what could they but sigh and love? 


“Tf I could die,” the elder sighed, 
“My dear young brother here might wed.” 
“Oh, would to Heaven I had died!” 
The younger sighed with bended head. 
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Then each looked each full in the face, 
And each sprang up and stood in place. 


“Tf I could die”—the elder spake— 
“Die by your hand, the world would say 
*T was accident; and for her sake, 
Dear brother, be it so, I pray.” 
‘Not that!” the younger nobly said; 
Then tossed his gun and turned his head. 


And fifty paces back he paced! 
And as he paced he drew the ball; 

Then sudden stopped and wheeled and faced 
His brother to the death and fall! 

Two shots rang wild upon the air: 

But lo! the two stood harmless there! 


Two eagles poised high in the air; 
Far, far below the bellowing 

Of bullocks ceased, and everywhere 
Vast silence sat all questioning. 

The spotted hounds ran circling round, 

Their red, wet noses to the ground. 


And now each brother came to know 
That each had drawn the deadly ball; 
And for that fair girl far below 
Had sought in vain to silent fall. 
And then the two did gladly ‘‘shake,” 
And thus the elder bravely spake: 


“Now let us run right hastily 
And tell the kind schoolmaster all. 
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Yea, yea! and if she choose not me, 
But all on you her favors fall, 

This valiant scene, till all life ends, 

Dear brother, binds us best of friends.” 


The hounds sped down, a spotted line; 
The bulls in tall abundant grass 
Shook back their horns from bloom and vine, 
And trumpeted to see them pass— 
They loved so good, they loved so true, 
These brothers scarce knew what to do. 


They sought the kind schoolmaster out 
As swift as sweeps the light of morn; 
They could but love, they could not doubt 

This man so gentle, ‘‘in a horn.” 
They cried: ‘‘ Now whose the lily hand— 
That lady’s of this emer’ld land?” 


They bowed before that big-nosed man, 
That long-nosed man from Boston town; 
They talked as only lovers can— 
They talked, but he would only frown; 
And still they talked and still they plead; 
It was as pleading with the dead. 


At last this Boston man did speak: 
“Her father has a thousand ceows, 
An hundred bulls, all fat and sleek; 
He also had this ample heouse.” 
The brothers’ eyes stuck out thereat 
So far you might have hung your hat. 
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“T liked the looks of this big heouse— 
My lovely boys, won’t you come in? 
‘Her father had a thousand ceows— 
He also had a heap o’ tin. 
The guirl? Oh, yes, the guirl, you see— 
The guirl, this morning married me.” 
—‘Complete Poetical Works.” 


William Brown of Oregon 


THEY called him Bill, the hired man, 
But she, her name was Mary Jane, 
The squire’s daughter; and to reign 
The belle from Ber-she-be to Dan 
Her little game. How lovers rash 
Got mittens at the spelling-school! 
How many a mute, inglorious fool 
Wrote rhymes, and sighed, and dyed—mustache! 


This hired man had loved her long, 
Had loved her best and first and last; 
Her very garments, as she passed, 

For him had symphony and song. 

So when, one day, with flirt and frown 
She called him “Bill,” he raised his heart; 
He caught her eye, and faltering said, 

“‘T love you; and my name is Brown.” 


She fairly waltzed with rage; she wept; 
You would have thought the house on fire. 
She told her sire, the portly squire, 
Then smelt her smelling-salts and slept. 
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Poor William did what could be done: 
He swung a pistol on each hip, 
He gathered up a great ox-whip, 
And drove right for the setting sun. 


He crossed the big back-bone of earth; 
He saw the snowy mountains rolled 
Like nasty billows; saw the gold 

Of great big sunsets; felt the birth 

Of sudden dawn upon the plain; 

And every night did William Brown 
Eat pork and beans, and then lie down 
And dream sweet dreams of Mary Jane. 


Her lovers passed. Wolves hunt in packs 
The sought-for bigger game; somehow 
They seemed to see about her brow 

The forky sign of turkey-tracks. 

The teeter-board of life goes up, 

The teeter-board of life goes down; 
The sweetest face must learn to frown; 
The biggest dog has been a pup. 


Oh maidens! pluck not at the air; 
The sweetest flowers I have found 
Grow rather close unto the ground, 

And highest places are most bare. 

Why, you had better win the grace 
Of one poor cussed Af-ri-can, 
Than win the eyes of every man 

In love alone with his own face. 
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At last she nursed her true desire. 

She sighed, she wept for William Brown. 
She watched the splendid sun go down 

Like some great sailing ship on fire, 

Then rose and checked her trunks right on; 
And in the cars she lunched and lunched, 
And had her ticket punched and punched, 

Until she came to Oregon. 


She reached the limit of the lines; 
She wore blue specs upon her nose, 
Wore rather short and manly clothes, 
And so set out to reach the mines. 
Her right hand held a Testament, 
Her pocket held a parasol, 
And, thus equipped, right on she went, 
Went waterproof and waterfall. 


She saw a miner gazing down, 
Slow stirring something with a spoon; 
“Oh, tell me true, and tell me soon, 
What has become of William Brown?” 
He looked askance beneath her specs, 
Then stirred his cocktail round and round, 
Then raised his head and sighed profound, 
And said, ‘‘He’s handed in his checks.” 


Then care fed on her damaged cheek, 
And she grew faint, did Mary Jane, 
And smelled her smelling-salts in vain, 

Yet wandered on, wayworn and weak. 
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At last, upon a hill alone 
She came, and there she sat her down; 
For on that hill there stood a stone, 
And, lo! that stone read, ‘‘ William Brown.” 


“Oh William Brown! Oh William Brown! 
And here you rest at last,” she said, 
‘With this lone stone above your head, 

And forty miles from any town! 

I will plant cypress-trees, I will, 

And I will build a fence around, 
And I will fertilize the ground 
With tears enough to turn a mill.” 


She went and got a hired man, 

She brought him forty miles from town, 

And in the tall grass squatted down 
And bade him build as she should plan. 
But cruel cowboys with their bands 

They saw, and hurriedly they ran 

And told a bearded cattleman 
Somebody builded on his lands. 


He took his rifle from the rack, 
He girt himself in battle pelt, 
He stuck two pistols in his belt, 
And mounting on his horse’s back, 
He plunged ahead. But when they showed 
A woman fair, about his eyes 
He pulled his hat, and he likewise 
Pulled at his beard, and chewed and chewed, 
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At last he got him down, and spake: 
“Oh lady, dear, what do you here?” 
“T build a tomb unto my dear; 

I plant sweet flowers for his sake.” 

The bearded man threw his two hands 
Above his head, then brought them down, 
And cried, “‘Oh, I am William Brown, 

And this the corner-stone of my lands!” 


The preacher rode a spotted mare; 
He galloped forty miles or more; 
He swore he never had before 
Seen bride or bridegroom half so fair. 
And all the Injins they came down 
And feasted as the night advanced, 
And all the cowboys drank and danced, 
And cried: “Big Injin’ William Brown!” 
—‘“‘Complete Poetical Works.” 
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The Walloping Window-Blind 


A capirat ship for an ocean trip 
Was the ‘“ Walloping Window-blind”— 
No gale that blew dismayed her crew 
Or troubled the captain’s mind. 
The man at the wheel was taught to feel 
Contempt for the wildest blow, 
And it often appeared, when the weather had cleared, 
That he’d been in his bunk below. 


The boatswain’s mate was very sedate, 
Yet fond of amusement, too; 
And he played hop-scotch with the starboard watch, 
While the captain tickled the crew. 
And the gunner we had was apparently mad, 
For he sat on the after rail, 
And fired salutes with the captain’s boots, 
In the teeth of the booming gale. 


The captain sat in a commodore’s hat 
And dined in a royal way 
On toasted pigs and pickles and figs 
And gummery bread each day. 
But the cook was Dutch and behaved as such: 
For the food that he gave the crew 
Was a number of tons of hot-cross buns 
Chopped up with sugar and glue. 
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And we all felt ill as mariners will, 
On a diet that’s cheap and rude; 

And we shivered and shook as we dipped the cook 
In a tub of his gluesome food. 

Then nautical pride we laid aside, 
And we cast the vessel ashore 

On the Gulliby Isles, where the Poohpooh smiles, 
And the Anagazanders roar. 


Composed of sand was that favored land, 
And trimmed with cinnamon straws} 

And pink and blue was the pleasing hue 
Of the Tickletoeteaser’s claws. 

And we sat on the edge of a sandy ledge 
And shot at the whistling bee; 

And the Binnacle bats wore water-proof hats 
As they danced in the sounding sea. 


On rubagub bark, from dawn to dark, 
We fed, till we all had grown 
Uncommonly shrunk—when a Chinese junk 
Came by from the torriby zone. 
She was stubby and square, but we didn’t much care, 
And we cheerily put to sea; 
And we left the crew of the junk to chew 
The bark of the rubagub tree. 
Copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Five Lives 


FIvE mites of monads dwelt in a round drop 
That twinkled on a leaf by a pool in the sun. 
To the naked eye they lived invisible; 
Specks, for a world of whom the empty shell 
Of a mustard-seed had been a hollow sky. 


One was a meditative monad, called a sage; 

And, shrinking all his mind within, he thought: 
“Tradition, handed down for hours and hours, 

Tells that our globe, this quivering crystal world, 

Is slowly dying. What if, seconds hence 

When I am very old, yon shimmering doom 

Comes drawing down and down, till all things end?” 
Then with a wizen smirk he proudly felt 

No other mote of God had ever gained 

Such giant grasp of universal truth. 


One was a transcendental monad; thin 
And long and slim of mind; and thus he mused: 
“‘Oh, vast, unfathomable monad-souls! 
Made in the image”—a hoarse frog croaks from the pool— 
“Hark! ’twas some god, voicing his glorious thought 
In thunder music. Yea, we hear their voice, 
And we may guess their minds from ours, their work. 
Some taste they have like ours, some tendency 
To wriggle about, and munch a trace of scum.” 
He floated up on a pin-point bubble of gas 
That burst, pricked by the air, and he was gone. 
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One was a barren-minded monad, called 

A positivist; and he knew positively; 

“There was no world beyond this certain drop. 
Prove me another! Let the dreamers dream 
Of their faint gleams, and noises from without, 
And higher and lower; life is life enough.” 

Then swaggering half a hair’s breadth hungrily, 
He seized upon an atom of bug, and fed. 


One was a tattered monad, called a poet; 

And with a shrill voice ecstatic thus he sang: 
“Oh, little female monad’s lips! 

Oh, little female monad’s eyes! 

Ah, the little, little, female, female monad!” 
The last was a strong-minded monadess, 

Who dashed amid the infusoria, 

Danced high and low, and wildly spun and dove, 
Till the dizzy others held their breath to see. 


But while they led their wondrous little lives 

A£onian moments had gone wheeling by, 

The burning drop had shrunk with fearful speed; 

A glistening film—’twas gone; the leaf was dry. 

The little ghost of an inaudible squeak 

Was lost to the frog that goggled from his stone; 

Who, at the huge, slow tread of a thoughtful ox 

Coming to drink, stirred sideways fatly, plunged, 

Launched backward twice, and all the pool was still. 
—“ Poems.” 
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Eve's Daughter 


I wAITED in the little sunny room: 
The cool breeze waved the window-lace at play, 
The white rose on the porch was all in bloom, 
And out upon the bay 
I watched the wheeling sea-birds go and come. 
Such an old friend—she would not make me stay 
While she bound up her hair.” I turned, and lo, 
Danz in her shower! and fit to slay 
All a man’s hoarded prudence at a blow: 
Gold hair, that streamed away 
As round some nymph a sunlit fountain’s flow. 
“She would not make me wait!””—but well I know 
She took a good half-hour to loose and lay 
Those locks in dazzling disarrangement so! 
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